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‘Henry 
Lindenmeyr 
& Sons 


We carry all sizes of 


Machine Finish and 


Super Calendered 
Also 


Coated Book and 
Lithographic Coated 
Papers 


IN STOCK FOR PROMPT SHIPMENTS 





Best Value Paper 


WRITING PAPERS 
LINENS*” BONDS 


Money making, time and 
worry saving lines of the 
kind that is used every day. 





SOME VERY DISTINCTIVE LINES FOR 
WORK OF A DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER 


A very large stock on hand 
for immediate delivery. 











PRICES CONVINCINGLY LOW 


Paper 
Warehouses 


32 to 36 Bleecker Street 
20 Beekman Street 


New York 





Samples sent upon request. 


U NIO paper CO. 


27 Peekman: ri tre etiue New York 


per C% 


Manufacturers of 


C. B. Prescott, Treas. 
T. Henry SPENCER, Asst. Treas. 
Chemically Pure 


alled Pap PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 


For eg tua Bromide Printing, 


Bolyoke, Iass., .S.A. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK OF 
Samples of Specialties in 


COVER 
PAPERS 


Sea Wave, Centurion and Repoussé 








No. 1 Bond 1904" 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 
**Commercial Bond 1904°° 


**Valley Paper Co. 


One-half Regular List 
**Valley Library es 
For High-grade Papeteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen  woauer 1904°° 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
**Commercial Linen nacene ae: all the 
**Our Ledger’’ o. 2 Ledgers 
“French Linen,’’ wove and laid 
Cream Laid . Linen and White Wove Bond 
he Foremost of No. 1 Linens 
“Old Sastioh mi... and Bond’’ 
Standard for Fine Commercial Work 
**Congress Linen and Bond 
The best low-priced =. and Bond made 
**Old Valley Mills 1904’ Extra-superfine 
**Valley Paper Co. Sepestiee” 
s good as the best 


**Valley Forge’’ Flats Extra-fine quality 





THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED, 





Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


Selling Agents for Chicago: 
WROE & BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadnock Bidg. 


Made in three styles, in twenty-four colors, in 21 x 33, 
60 and 80 Ib. These papers are made only by ourselves 
and show pwd attractive two-color effects, making them 
unique for Advertising Announcements, Booklet Covers, 
Fancy Stationery and similar uses 


OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES ARE 


VELLUM and SATIN TINTS 


In fifteen colors, 21x53, 60 and 80 lb. 


ONION SKIN BOND 


In Folio, Royal and Double Cap 


HALF-TONE WRITING 


In 17x22, 19x24 and 17x 28 


Keith Paper Co. 


TURNERS FALLS - MASSACHUSETTS 


























“When, like a Mercury, 
He came forth to charm.” 


— Ben Fonson. 


sHlercury 


the “God of Trade” and hereto- 
fore the swift herald of Olympus, 
is now in the employ of the J. W. 
Butler Paper Company, Chicago. 
@ In his right hand he holds aloft 
the Royal Message; in his left 
hand is borne the caduceus, the 
sceptre of Mercury, being a rod 
entwined with two serpents and 
tipped with wings. It is an emblem of 
peace; the rod signifies power; the ser- 
pents, wisdom; and the wings, diligence 


and activity. 


He is a worthy Messenger 
with a worthy message. 


J.W. BUTLER PAPER CO.; CHICAGO 
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THE SIMPLEX 


ONE-MAN TYPE SETTER 















































What WILL Move You? 


For years we have been printing letters like the following, 
all telling the same story of saving money, time and trouble. 
Did it ever occur to you that 


YOU ARE LOSING WHILE YOU WAIT? 


THE BRANDON NEWS 


Brannon, Miss., December 11, 1903. 
Gentlemen,—We are more than pleased with the Simplex. The writer has been operating one 
for the past five years and thinks he is fully capable of judging its merits. We save over $50 per 
month on composition bills, besides saving thousands of worries and troubles incident to hand compo- 
sition. The Simplex does not smoke cigarettes, never gets drunk and is always ready for work. 
Our office is a small country one, but we could not do without the Simplex. With best wishes, I am, 
Yours truly, W. S. MAY. 



























THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


ALBANY, N. Y., December 15, 1903. 
Gentlemen,—We installed a Simplex Type Setter a year ago, after very careful investigation and 
inquiry extending in part over many months, during which period of research we do not remember 
that we ever heard anything but good of the machine from anybody who ever used one. Our own 
experience has more than confirmed the testimony of earlier users. The machine has been worth to 
us very much more than we thought it would be worth, and we would not think of parting with 
it under any circumstances. LUTHER TUCKER & SON. 








There is no reason for waiting, because our terms of sale 
and lease bring the Simplex within your reach. 











THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 
410 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO 200 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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Don't you find that 
when you once get 
a customer started 


on the use of Old 


Hampshire Bond 
he stays with you? 


Hampshire Paper Co. 
Paper Makers 


South Hadley Falls 


Massachusetts 


“Old Hampshire Bond 
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The Century 








NINE CENTURYS 
have a greater earn- 
ing capacity than any 
other ten presses — 

































The Century 
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The Century 

















THIS IS WHY 


They can be run at higher speed than any other 
presses, without affecting the quality of the work. 

They have perfect register—not only of sheet to 
cylinder, but (what is found in no other press) of 
cylinder to bed. 

They thoroughly digest and super-digest the ink 
before it reaches the ink-plates, as does no other press. 

They ‘‘make-ready”’ in less time than any other press, 
and when ‘“‘ made ready”’ stay “‘made ready.” 

They combine—as do no other presses—a structural 
rigidity with delicacy of impression. 

The CENTURY has been designed from the stand- 
point of advanced mechanical science. It attains its 
object by means of original mechanical devices, which 
are patented and, therefore, to be found in no other 
press, and because of these it is now generally admitted 
that it is the most efficient money-making machine 
upon the market. 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, PReEsIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE O76 334. DEARBORN STREET 
NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 


189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E. C. 

















The Century 
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We ask those interested 


IN 


DUPLEX OR 
DOUBLE, TONE. 


INKS 


to contrast the effects shown in 

















the June number of “The Ameri- 
can Printer” (all done in our 
DUPLEX Inks — see page 389) 
with those shown in the April 
number, same journal. dd da 
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Calendar 1905 Pads 


Stock Certificates 
Bond Blanks 
Diploma Blanks 























We are the originators of these specialties for printers’ use. 














Our Calendar Pads are Lithographed (not printed), which 
insures uniformity of color and margin. 





We have 38 styles and sizes. Samples for 1905 now ready. 





Our line of blanks is recognized as the largest and most com- 
plete on the market. 







100 styles Stock Certificates 
47 ” Bond Blanks 

10 “ Diplomas 

4 as Check Blanks 


Samples and prices on application. 









Lithographers, whose facilities are limited, will find it to 
their advantage to have us execute their large orders for color and 
commercial work. 






We run eighteen lithograph presses, sizes 17 x 22 to 44 x 64 
inches (your imprint on your orders). 






Trade work is one of our specialties. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


Sixty-First and Clark Streets — 
CHICAGO 
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“THE PEER OF THEM ALL” 


SCOTT'S 


























Two-Revolution Press 
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WALTER SCOTT & or 
PLAINFIELO, N.J.ULS 


THE INK DISTRIBUTION 


ON THE. SCOTT TWO-REVOLUTION MACHINE is the BEST ever put on a printing press. The 
ink is thoroughly distributed on the rollers while the ink-table is away from them. The rollers are geared 
and run at the same surface speed as the bed of the press, therefore there is no chipping of the end of rollers. 
The rollers distribute the ink upon the ink table while it is traveling in both directions. 


THE NEW BED MOTION 


ON THE SCOTT TWO-REVOLUTION MACHINE is a smooth-running bed motion. There is no inter- 
mediate gearing, therefore there is no lost motion between the bed and cylinder. Absolute register is obtained. 


IT IS A FACT 


THAT THE SCOTT TWO-REVOLUTION has many labor-saving devices that enable the pressman 
to turn out more work in a given time than they do on other machines. Our illustrated catalogue will tell 
you more about the machines of which we make many varieties. It is yours for the asking. Write to-day. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 41 Park Row. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 321 Dearborn St. awit a ter cott 








ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 319 N. 4th St. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 7 Water Street. PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


Cable 2 Address, * ‘WALTSCOTT,” New York. 
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This is the big ‘Automatic Clamp” BROWN & CARVER CUTTER that does 
the dig business for the Jzg printer: 














This is the litle BROWN & CARVER CUTTER that does the dg business 
for the little (or big) printer: 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N.Y. 
Makers of nothing but the best in Cutting Machines 
ALL SIZES— ALL STYLES—from Bench and Lever Cutters up. 











SELLING AGENTS 


Van Allens @ Boughton, . P . 17-23 Rose Street, New York American Type Founders Co., . . 255 St. Clair Street, Cleveland 
Southern Printers Supply Co., 304 10th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 70-72 York Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Thos. E. Kennedy ® Co., . . . 337 Main Street, Cincinnati American Type Founders Co., 606-614 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
American Type Founders Co., 405 Sansome Street, San Francisco J. M. Ives, . - a wy 301 Fisher Building, Chicago 
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309 B WAY 
NEW YORK 


ILLUSTRATING 
ENGRAVING 


PRINTING 
CATALOGUE 
MAKING 


All Over | 
the World | 


the Jenney Universal Motor has { 
gained a reputation on direct- 
attached installation. We have 
spent years in designing and 
2S perfecting our motor equip- 
=—\ ments for 


yy) AND 

” <a ENGRAVERS 
MS, & “ |and have equipped many of the 
ely © | leading printing and engraving 
bi Ai r. | plants of the country, including 


Be * 4 / The Inland Printer. Photos of 
ap i a our motor drives sent free on 
H ; ; 7 










‘ 


application. 





Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘hi Jenney Elec. Mfg. Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
1501 Fisher Building 


CLEVELAND OFFICE 
907 New England Building 











Lat LN ANE TRIE ONE . 


PCOS) 


140-146 MONROE « 9 ST. CHICAGO, 
Yen, § 


PEERLESS PRINTING PLATES 
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CHAMBERS DROP-ROLLER DOUBLE 16 FOLDER WILI1H KING FEEDER ATTACHED 















Ideas, New and Old 


HE KING FEEDER has its critics—no new machine of such importance could fail to 
stir them up. Some of the critics say, ““Jt is merely a bundle of old ideas.’’ 

Some of the ideas embodied are old — such are public property; yet the Patent Office 
has allowed us on our first application more than fifty claims for its NEW IDEAS, many of them 
broad and controlling ones. Others for later improvements are yet to be acted upon. 

Our patent attorney is caring for all these novel inventions. We do not claim the old ones. 

Another critic, while admitting that the Feeder works well in offices where the paper is 
smooth and uniform, predicts its failure under less favorable conditions. 

The KinG FEEDER has run day and night for weeks in a general job-printing office, on all 
kinds of paper—thick and thin, smooth and rough, wet and dry. Some of the work was described 
by the bindery superintendent as ‘‘not printed, but punched.’”? The Chambers outfit of Folder 
and Feeder handled it without a hitch. 

Behind the KiNG FEEDER is a business reputation of forty-five years. Guarded to-day, this 
reputation is itself a guarantee on all CHAMBERS machinery. 

If interested in the latest improvements in paper-folding machines or automatic paper-feeders 
for folders, drop us a line. 

















Chambers Brothers Company 


Fifty-second Street, Below Lancaster Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Empty Praises 


‘*Your ads. I always read—can’t help it—they’ve indelibly impressed themselves 
on my brain. Perhaps you’!] think I haven’t much of the latter as I have not yet tried 
your ink, but mayhap some day your ads. will drive me to that. For the present I 
want your new book. Success— you deserve it.’’ 








It’s all very well to pat me on the back, and make me believe I am a good ad.-writer, 
but it’s ink orders I am after. If you don’t try my goods, how can you tell whether I am 
not a slick-tongued fakir trying to separate your money from you. If the ten thousand 
concerns who have used my inks over one hundred thousand times took ten years to make 
up their minds to buy from me, my shop would have been closed long ago. The purchaser 
is the sole judge. If he feels he has not received the ink he bargained for, his money will 
be refunded along with the cost of transportation. Send for my new book containing 
useful hints for the pressroom. 


ADDRESS > | —=— 


Printers Ink Jonson 


17 Spruce Street, New York City 

































At the Advance Power Cutter. Not only look, but 
examine; you will see things that are found only on 
Cutters of our make — improvements placed there to 
save money, time and annoyance for the users. For 
example: The Side Frame Protector (prevents trim- 
ming from crowding between Knife Bar and Side 
Frame). The Easily Squared Back Gauge (makes the 
adjustment of the Back Gauge an easy matter). The 
Half-inch Cutting Sticks (have eight cutting surfaces, 
same as large ones, and cost only one-third as much). 
These features, and many others described in our 
circular, make the Advance a paying investment for 
any office. It will save you money. Write to-day 
for mote information. Made in 30 or 33 inch sizes. 








| 

















worn m= | Manufactured by "The CHALLENGE— | 333002? 


DEALERS 


EVERYWHERE MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Michigan 127-129 Market St., CHICAGO 
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andcatalogwork. Particularlyin the 

smaller sizes is it adapted to stylish 

work on laid book paper. 

cut prevents filling up o 
d insures a sha 
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This is a specimen of the 


Avil Series 


The new type face for 
which you have been 
looking. @Asusual, the 
Inland Type Foundry 
is the first to meet the 
demand. It is complete 
in all sizes from 6-point 
to (2-point. (Specimen 
sheets, showing font 
schemes and prices, will 
be sent on application 





INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


CHICAGO SAINT LOUIS BUFFALO 
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30-Inch Improved Keystone 





We are bound to be at the front, and this is only one 
of our late designs that puts us there. NO OTHER 
make of 30-Inch Paper Cutters in the same class for 
DURABILITY, CONSTRUCTION and PRICE. Cuts 
as RAPID as any Automatic Clamp Cutter, but 


PERFECTLY ACCURATE 


TDHGe 





The Standard Machinery Company 


Main Office 


wit, Mystic, Connecticut 
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Reliance 


Ny, 
Can also be placed in all grades 
of our Paper, Cardboards, Box- y 
boards, Printing Machinery, 
Printing Inks, and everything 
connected with the Paper and 
Printing Trades. 


Prac 


i 











“RELIANCE” 


WE ARE THE EXPORT AGENTS FOR 


American Writing Paper Co. 
The Duncan Company 
Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


Imperial Paper Mills of Canada, Ltd. 
AND OTHERS. 


Before placing your orders, write for samples and quotations, and see what we can do for you. 


* PAPER MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS 
P ARSONS BROTHERS, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
Cable Address: “ Parsobros,” New York. 


171 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E. C. Pitt STREET, SYDNEY, N.S. W. 44 St. GEORGE's STREET, CAPE TOWN. 
Cable Address, ‘‘ Normanique.”’ Cable Address, ‘‘ Unitpaper.”’ Cable Address, ‘‘ Spediteur.”’ 




















Captains of Industry are made from men of specially trained minds—they have made 
a life study of one particular thing. That’s why they are successful and are drawing 
heavy salaries. Take them out of their line, however, and, perchance, they couldn’t earn 
enough doughnuts to stay their hunger. They are specialists in every sense of the word. 


The Specialty Man in the Printing Business is the captain of his particular industry. 
He gives his time and thought and attention to one thing. His life study is how to produce, 
at a profit, a certain class of printing that the other fellow can’t touch. 


THE KRAMER WEB 


ATTACHMENT FOR PLATEN PRESSES 


is thus far the nearest approach to a mechanical perfection in printing presses where special 
work is produced. 


Some of the Features of the Kramer Web Attachment are: 


It can be affixed to any platen press where the frame work is open—and removed at will. 

,. It can produce printed matter faster and better than hand-feed dare attempt. 

i \ It prints from the roll, requiring but slight attention—and roll paper represents a 
multitude of kind and quality. 

Its price is within the reach of any printer whose desires are to better his condi- 
tions — and make money. 


Its uses are a hundredfold, covering fully ninety per cent of platen press printing— 
but to get a better idea of its possibilities, let’s send you ‘‘The How and The 
Why,’’ a booklet that tells all about it. 


THE KRAMER WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
228-230 CHERRY STREET . . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Dexter Folders and Feeders 











THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS FEEDING MACHINE 





THE DEXTER ‘‘NEW” JOBBING MARGINAL BOOK and PAMPHLET FOLDER 


(SPECIAL LARGE SIZE ) . 








80 LE AGENTS Write for Catalogues and Full Information. 
Great Britain and Europe 

T.W. & C. B. Sueripan, London, Eng. 

Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto D E, \ i E R FO L D E R H ‘O 

Australia, Avex. Cowan & Sons ss 


Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide Main Orrice anp Factory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
Mexico, Louis L. Lomer, Mexico City 


in. ~~" CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


























Ten Thousand in Daily Use 





Difficult Composition on the 
Linotype 


The possibilities of the Linotype are endless. As now perfected it will do 
almost anything capable of being accomplished by hand, and in infinitely less 
time and at less expense. Its range of work is marvellous. We have shown 
its capabilities in setting straight matter, not only for newspapers, but for the 
most expensive books, and in doing tabular work. We present on the oppo- 
site side of this leaf a page from the January issue of Pearson’s Magazine 
printed from the original plate, and after the full run of the large edition 
had been made — not specially reset and perfected for exhibition purposes. 
The page represents a commercial example of what is being constantly done 
in running matter around cuts of different shapes and sizes. All printers 
will appreciate this. The Linotype does this work for others, why not for 
you? The problem is simple. Decide to-day on the purchase of a Linotype. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco ; New Orleans 





























Making Staff Statuary at the World’s Fair 59 


shields can be molded in a day, as the glue men are pupils of St. Gaudens, French, 
has to harden between each two impres- and Taft. Several young women designers 
sions. The Statues of Liberty, which are have been fortunate, Miss Elsie Ward, a 
immense, are made in two pieces. The New York sculptor, receiving the three- 
lower half of the body _ thousand-dollar commission for a drinking 
from the waist down is @jjp%@e fountain to be placed on the grounds by 
made on a platform, while — the St. Louis branch of the Women’s Chris- 
the upper part and head tian Temperance Union. She was a pupil 
is modeled on the floor. of St. Gaudens. One of the most charming 
On completion the head designs executed by this younger group is 
and waist of Liberty is the statue entitled “The Faun,” by 
raised with a derrick and Heber, a pupil of Taft. The Faun 
carefully placed upon her was originally made as a study, 
lower half, the sculptor was seen by Mr. Bitter, and so 
filling the interstices admired that he instantly bought 
where the image joins, it for the Fair. Another piece 
with handfuls of staff, by Heber, which is made in 
which is later carefully parts, is the Indian Terri- 
smoothed so that no break tory Statue. This is a mag- 
is apparent. This hoist- nificent piece of heroic 
ing of parts of the large size, typical of the early 
statues with derricks is settlement of the coun- 
a common affair, for the “i 4 » try. A female fig- 
pieces are heavy. Two ure holds in her 
couchant lions, mag- hands sheaves of 
nificent pieces of Indian corn, 
work which have while at her 
been made in feet are pieces 
parts, the head of pottery of 
separate from prehistoric 
the torso, and times. 


which will be a ne ios 
will be 
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placedin 

front of the salle 

Varied 

Indus- 

tries 

B uild- 

1 nee, 

weigh 

each 

nine fourteen 

hundred pieces 

pounds. typify- 
Most of ing the 

the models States 

which are and Ter- 

to be du- ritories 

plicated in that 

staff have origi- 

been sent nated 

by their from 

respective the Pur- 

design- chase, 

ers. Many and with 

of the these 

younger George E. Bissell’s statue symbolizing Music; for the Liberal Arts Palace will be 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION — Page from January, 1904, 
issue of Pearson’s Magazine, showing matter run around a cut of 
odd shape. Actual plate used in printing the large edition of the 
magazine ; not reset for exhibition purposes. 
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FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 


NEW MODEL 
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For Printing Presses, Folding Machines, Ruling Machines, ete. 








Accurately feeds all kinds of paper, light or heavy. 
Can be attached to any make or style of Printing Press working flat sheets. 
Adapted to all classes of letterpress, lithographic or color work. 


WE GUARANTEE AN INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF TEN TO 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT OVER HAND FEEDING, PERFECT 
REGISTER AND SAVING IN WASTAGE OF STOCK. 





Thousands in successful operation. 











cuicaco BE. C. FULLER COMPANY new york 


5-2 
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SHERIDANS NEW MODEL 








Automatic Clamp, built in sizes 36 inches to 70 inches. 


Write for particulars, prices and terms. 





Selling Agents for Martini and National Book Sewing Machines. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 





T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


56 Duane Street 413 Dearborn Street 46 Farringdon Street 


















RELIABLE 
Printers Rollers 


FOR 
Winter Use 





Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


201-207 South Canal Street 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OUR SAMPLE SHEET OF 


olid Gover Colors 


For printing on dark-colored and antique 
papers will be mailed to you on applica- 
tion. They are the best made. Try them 


Thalmann Printing Ink Company 
SAINT LOUIS 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 





































THE BEST OF ALL 


&) THE BOSTON WIRE 
STITCHING MAGHINE 


ONLY ONE ADJUSTMENT REQUIRED—THAT OF SETTING 
THE MAGHINE TO THE THICKNESS OF THE JOB. 


The change from one thickness to another is made instantly. The first 
staple driven is as perfect as the last. The Wire Feeder (simple and accu- 
rate in its operation) is a special feature of the Boston Stitcher. It is in 
contact with the wire only during the forward movement of feeding, return- 
ing to position without scraping across the wire. This operates directly on 
acam, doing away with rolls, ratchets and eccentrics. It is the only perfect 
feeding device in use, and will be appreciated by every person familiar with 
the shortcomings of other stitchers. Feeding block is reversible, and will 
wear indefinitely. The Boston Wire Stitcher makes a correct even stitch. 
Every Machine is fully guaranteed. Write nearest Selling House for further 
particulars and prices. 

The best quality of reeled Steel Wire, made only to our order. Every spool guaranteed. 
All sizes in stock for prompt shipment. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


American lype Founders Go. 


SELLING HOUSES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








2 








No. 4. BOSTON 
WIRE 
STITCHER 
Saddle table 
in working 
position ; flat 
table in rear. 
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BUY 


Housatonic 
Bond 


STRONGEST 
ON MARKET 








You will be Satisfied. 
Your Customer will be Satisfied. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


B. D. Rising Paper Co. 


Flakers of Hond Paper 


Housatonic, Berkshire County, Massachusetts 
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THE LATEST | 


Quadruple 16 Book Folder 
Double Thirty-two 























All folds are at right angles. All ‘‘buckling’’ is relieved. 





MADE BY 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CoO. 


ERIC, PA. 








ese eer evans reser Ta AGENCIES 


NEW YORK—H. L. Ecsert & Co., CHICAGO—Cuamp.in & SMITE, 
23 New Chambers Street. LONDON —W..C. Horne & Sons, 304. Dearborn Street. 
5 Torren Street, City Road. 

















Rapid Work Our Motto 


DINSE, PAGE & CO. 
Electrotypers 


AND 


Stereotypers 




















196 South Clark St., Chicago 


FREEPHONE, CENTRAL No. rane 





FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED 








LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 


ESTIMATES FOR 








Printing Machinery 
Company, Ltd. 
European Agents 


15 Tudor St. 
il Lonpon, E. C., Enc. 





JAMES ROWE || 


241-247 South Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















THE ROBERT DICK 





The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled fur 
simplicity, durability and speed. 

With it experts have addressed 
to 8,586 papers 






from 6,000 
in less than an _ hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 





YY. in less than a minute. No 
:/ office complete without it. 


For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


m Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TUPPER S 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Che Cross Automatic Paper Feeders 



















CROSS CONTINUOUS 
FEEDER 





SOME DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF CROSS FEEDERS—TWO DISTINCT TYPES 
PILE STYLE FEEDER —This feeder carries a load of about five feet of paper. 


CONTINUOUS STYLi:—This machine takes up no floor space; is loaded while press is running, no time lost in 
reloading, thereby resulting in a continuous run equal to capacity of press ; no adjustments for weight or quality of paper. 





THE CROSS FEEDER HAS ONLY MECHANICAL DEVICES WHOSE ACTIONS ARE UNVARYING UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 


AMERICAN PAPER FEEDER COMPANY, Office, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON 


New Acme Automatic 
Clamping Cutters 




















: 3 Built in 34 inch, 38 inch, 
TTT 42 inch, 46 inch & 50 inch. 


cera rears coe ore 








SELF, Inside Gear, 
HAND and Flush Box 
FOOT Frames, 
CLAMP Crank Motion, 
BOSTON Cut Gears and 


In Combination 


U.S./ '@ . : . Steel Shafts 














The Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


33-35-37 Kemble Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


41 ParK Row, - - - - - - +--+ - New York, N. Y. 
St. Louis PRINTERS’ SupPLy Co., 211 N. Third St., St. Louis 
MILLER & RICHARD, - - 7 Jordan St., TORONTO, CANADA 
G. E. SANBORN & Co., -+ - = - = se 2 2 CHICAGO 


ALLING & CorEy, - 225 Washington St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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CRIMSON MAGENTA, 618. 


THE QUEEN CiTy PRINTING INK Co. 


Makers of 


High-Grade Printing thks 


147 Pearl St., Boston 
: 1925 South St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


734 Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA 


345 Dearborn St., Cuicaco 
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FRANK IBOLD. President. 
ADOLPH DRYER. V.President & Genl. Mgr. 
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Flhott Addressng Machine 


2,000 Addresses Per Hour 











ADOPTED BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT, 
Printers, Publishers, Insurance Companies, 
Banks, Railroads and thousands of commercial 
houses. @ Stencil cards of various colors are 
used for classifying different lists, giving a com- 
plete CARD CATALOGUE of the mailing list. 











WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 14 AND STATE SIZE OF LIST 





Elliott Addressing Machine Company, 104 Purchase See, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
309 Broadway 1039 R. E. Trust Building 964 Monadnock Block 516 Holland Building 303 California Street 
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AMERICAN IDEAS. America is not large enough to 


hold American printing inventions. 
These find a ready sale on the British market, which presents a field 
as remunerative as it is world-wide. WALKER Bros. have absolutely 
unrivaled facilities for placing well-tested inventions on the British 
market, and are open to take up sole agencies for approved lines. 


TH E BRITISH MARKET. WALKER BroOs., of Bouverie 


throughout British printerdom as the suppliers of everything, from 
a bodkin to a mammoth news press. Their staff of representatives 
move in the best trade circles, and by them Great Britain and 
Ireland is systematically worked. WALKER Bros.’ house circu- 
lar, ‘‘The Printer’s Engineer,’ mailed gratis monthly to every 
known printer in the British Empire, is not only read but kept 
for reference. It is questionable if any 
house in the world has better means of 


WALKER BROs. 





Correspondence Invited. 


reaching the trade at home and abroad. 


PRINTERS’ ENGINEERS AND 
31 BouveRiE STREET, E. C., LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Street, London, are known 


SUNDRIESMEN, 
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ACME 


Wire Staple 
BINDERS 








“The Best Automatic 
Witre-Stapling Devices 
on the market.”’ 


Operated by hand or foot power. 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching. 
and Anti-clogging Devices. 


Full information promptly furnished on 
application. 

















ACME STAPLE CO. Ls. 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 
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THE COY ROTARY PRESS 


SHOWING NUMBERING MACHINE ATTACHMENT 





A description of the press is its strongest argument. Read our Booklet. 


THE COY PRINTING PRESS CO., 107 South Sangamon Street, CHICAGO 











ad 


Saridow and Swoboda ger; 





combined can lift an elephant, but the " 
PERFECTED PROUTY JOB PRESS “_ 
can eclipse this feat, as it can lift a mort- 
gage and a printer from despondency by 
its great strength. 










Put on ‘‘ the smile that won’t come off ’’ by 
purchasing a PERFECTED PROUTY, and 


let that carry your troubles. 











MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press Manufacturing Company 
176 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 




















—— FOR SALE BY — —s —— 



















HADWEN SWAIN MBc. Co. - . San Francisco, Cal. Tuomas E. KENNEDY & Co. - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
CHAS. BECK PAPER Co. - - Philadelphia, Pa. J. H. SCHROETER & Bro. - . - Atlanta, Ga. 
BosTON PRINTING PREsS Mrc. Co. - - Chicago, Ill. ToRONTO TyPpE FounpErRs Go. . Toronto, Canada 
Des MOINES PRINTERS’ EXCHANGE - ~ Des Moines, lowa GETHER-DREBERT-PERKINS Co. - - Milwaukee, Wis. 






Parsons Bros., New York City, South Africa and Australia. 
European Agents, CANADIAN-AMERICAN LINOTYPE AND MACHINERY CORPORATION, I09 Fleet Street, E. C., London, England. 
UNITED STATES PAPER ExporT ASSOCIATION, 17 Battery Place, New York, Agents for Mexico. 
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THE HEAVIEST, MOST COMPACT AND KHANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THOSE OF ALL OTHER PRESSES. 





THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Texas Printers Supply Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 


THE OPTIMUS 
THE OPTIMUS 
THE OPTIMUS 


Modern methods of publicity have given a constantly increasing 
volume of business, until the amount now annually expended for printing makes it one of the 
few great lines of manufacture. With the increase in amount comes the demand for better 
quality. The work that satisfied the buyer a little while ago no longer contents him. Because 
he has found that it pays, he has forced the standard of excellence markedly forward in every 
line, even the cheapest, so that the work of to-day in beauty of type design and composition, 
artistic illustration, delicacy and accuracy of impression, is greatly superior. He still insistently 
asks for improvement, and always will. Those who advance with him get the business. 


After all, it is the presswork that counts for most on any job. It is 
the most conspicuous feature, and the first criticisied. Let this be unexceptionable and short- 
comings in other directions are covered up. If this be poor, the highest art in preparation, 
type, composition and illustration is comparatively valueless. 


The machine used for the operation which makes all or mars all, 
must be most seriously considered. Not only must it be excellent in itself, but possess the 
ability to produce excellence, and do it easily, rapidly and continuously. There is no press 
so capable of this as the Optimus. It offers many advantages no other possesses. Flawless 
work of the highest artistic merit is within its easy range, with a greater economy in operation 
anda greater product than is possible with any other. SET IN BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER’S TALISMAN AND CASLON OLD ROMAN. 
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THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Has Purchased 


TWELVE 
Martini Book-Sewing Machines 
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THE MACHINE FOR GOOD WORK 





























Is Not This a Sufficient Testimonial P ——And There Are Others 


FULL INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


These Machines Are Manufactured and Sold by 


JOSEPH E. SMYTH 


411 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


T.W.&C. B. SHERIDAN, Exclusive Selling Agents, New York and Chicago 
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SHE TEST OF CHEAPNESS 
IS NOT ALWAYS IN THE PRICE 


Hamilton Printing-Office Furniture is generally as cheap as furniture of any 

other make. On some articles our prices may be higher. When it comes to Quality 

our goods always excel. It pays to lay out enough to get a good article. It is the 
cheapest in the end. 
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SHOWING ONE SIDE OF THE MASTODON CABINET. 


The Mastodon Cabinet is 10 feet long. It has a full brass top divided for leads and slugs. It contains 20 sort drawers, 
46 indexed electrotype cases, 3 large drawers (running on steel rollers) in the top, extending from end to end and pul- 
ling either way—these are for metal furniture; also 30 large letter boards and 114 numbered galley shelves. The weight 
of this large modern piece of printing-office furniture is 2,380 lbs. Price $575, less usual discounts. 








THIS ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THE OTHER SIDE OF THE CABINET. 


Our Goods are carried in stock and are for sale by every first-class supply house in the 
United States, Canada, Great Britain, Australia, South Africa, South America and 
Mexico. Ask for Hamilton Goods. See that you get them. Look for our stamp. 


We give away a valuable line gauge to all printers who will ask for it. ‘*?. FOR COMPLETE - 














e MAIN OFFICE AND Factory: TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
The Hamilton Mfg. Co. EASTERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 





























NTHLY 
WWERAGE, AN ILLUSTRATED MAG 
v.00 i STRATED MAGAZINE 
2: ¥ OF LITERATURE AND ¥ 
MONTHLY fa v FASHION wv 
AVERAGE ae 
850.0008 - 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 
493.916 


RANOREEDs 


¥ Here are the leading weekly and monthly periodicals of thecountry. Every one 
J of them is printed on Cottrell presses exclusively. Many more could be added to 
this list if there was space to show them. These are sufficient, however, to provoke the 
instant inquiry why the Cottrell press has been selected almost unanimously for this class of 
work. Nine-tenths of these publishers will answer that it is because the Cottrell is the most reli- 
able of all presses in operation. It has definitely proved its ability to maintain high speed. Foi 
make no mistake! There is no more important presswork in this country than these editions 
of the great weeklies and monthlies. Any delay from any cause is inexcusable. The 
loss a only one hour on a one million run may lose the outgoing mail. Delicate 
half-tone cuts must not be injured, for the "run" on asingle set of electros is 300,000. 
But the highest speed must be maintained! 
And the Cottrell does it! 
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HER VALENTINE 


By F. De F. Schook 


Copyright, 1904, rhe Inland Printer Co. 











Copyright, 1903, by The Inland Printer Company. 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL 


VoL. XXXII. No. 5. 






OF THE WORLD IN 


CHICAGO, FEBRUARY, 1904. 


THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


. | $2.50 per year, in advance. 
TERMS ; Foreign, $1.35 per year extra. 


SYSTEMATIC FACE. 


BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 





ACH advance in systematic gra- 
dation and standardizing opens 
the way to further advances 
previously impracticable. I and 
others have seen the reforms 
for which we have striven for 
twenty-five years past—reforms 
derided as “fads” and “im- 

practical,’ and opposed by 

powerful vested interests — come into general use and 
appreciation: So much so that the trade would not 
on any consideration consent to relapse into the 
methods —or rather absence of method—of our 
apprentice days. But we are not content. The reign 
of law is not yet complete. It has conquered one 
territory completely —the dimensions of type. We 
have uniform height, standard gradation of bodies, 
and lastly, that which without the second reform would 
have been impossible — systematic set. This accounts 
for all the three dimensions. Until these preliminaries 
were fixed, any movement in the direction of system- 
atic face was impossible; but now that movement has 
begun, and the first stage is found in serious attempts 
at systematic lining —a reform in which The Inland 

Typefoundry especially has taken a conspicuous part. 

Ridiculed at first, the movement has now come to the 

stage of wide acceptance and general appreciation by 

practical printers. It is the foundation — the basis — 
of the systematic face of the future, and a not very 

remote future. It is only a beginning, though a 

promising one. 

Regarding systematic line, it is matter for regret 
that rival schemes are in the field. Sooner or later 
a universal line will be considered as essential as sys- 
tematic body, and will have to be adopted. Which of 
those devised is the best system, practically or theo- 
retically, I can not say. To form an opinion, one would 
require to have access to the tables upon which the 

5-3 














founders work. Theoretically, the dimensions both of 
face and blank space above and below the character 
should be in duodecimal fractions of the point, thus 
continuing the regular scale from the foot and inch 
downward. These fractions should be as simple as 
possible and should be confined to the smaller sizes, 
the larger differing by even points. The face, as well 
as the body, would then be calculated in points and 
point-fractions. Of course, the measurement of the 
white at the head is not of the same importance as that 
of the foot, but I am considering type specially designed 
on the system. That the best system will ultimately 
prevail is by no means certain, so many elements will 
contribute to the final result. 

It is remarkable that the founders who opposed 
reforms on account of costly plant and stock being 
superseded, and the printers who dreaded that their 
old fonts would become obsolete, have alike discovered 
that every advance in standardization is a vast and 
permanent gain in the direction of economy. But it 
may be that the greatest gains in this direction, both 
to founder and printer, have yet to come. For these, 
systematic bodies, set, and lining, have only been the 
needful preliminaries. They are all mechanical — the 
same principles have now to be carried out in the 
design, and then we shall realize an economy, both 
in manufacture and use, in time and material, sur- 
passing all precedent. The crowning reform, to which 
all mechanical reforms have been tending, which will 
characterize the types of the future, complex though 
it may be, can be expressed in two words —“ system- 
atic face.” 

The foundation for this must first be found in the 
line — for convenience sake, let us say, the brass rule. 
We have, of course, already, using the thick side or 
base of the rule, a few systematic breadths of line — 
one-point, one-and-one-half-point, two-point, and three- 
point, but there, if we leave out the larger and less- 
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used border-rules, systematic breadth of line may be 
said to begin and end. The fine face of the rule — that 
which is: used twenty times as often as the broad face 
— is of no regular width, or if it is the printer does not 
know it. But the systematizing of this line, both in 
brass and metal, is the first essential in the direction of 
systematic face. It must be to some aliquot part of 
the point, and a few of the most convenient divisions 
should be chosen and adhered to. Below one-point, 
three, or at most four, faces would be sufficient — more 
would tend only to confusion. To these faces all rules 
would conform, also all foundation lines in combina- 
tion corners and borders. Moreover, all rule would be 
mathematically designed so that the corresponding rule 
would join up with regular point justification — a pre- 
caution too often neglected in existing series. 

This would apply not only to simple but to com- 
pound rules, such, for instance, as those shade rules 
used to represent rods or rollers. These have been cut 
in many designs, completely at random. With sys- 
tematic face, the finer rules being all in one-point body, 
the procedure would be simple. If a six-point pattern 
was required, six one-point rules of the proper standard 
faces would be arranged in due gradation, and the 
foundation line of the design would be drawn to cor- 
respond. Then, for an indefinite number of purposes 
— plain mitered border, scroll or banner supporters — 
one series of brass or metal rule would apply. We 
should have even greater freedom of design than at 
present, besides which the design would be regulated, 
systematized, and standardized, to the mutual advan- 
tage of manufacturer and customer. 

A few years ago many designs of type combined 
with brass rule were in vogue — many of them very 
artistic and useful, but all more or less disappointing, 
and mainly through want of system. I have known 
such a design requiring three faces of rule to carry it 
out.. In all such cases the border was drawn first and 
rule specially made to correspond. Without the rule 
the design was useless and the rule could not be used 
for any other purpose. The printer was therefore cum- 
bered with three pretty fonts of labor-saving rule — 
cut, in some cases, to nondescript measures — and used 
solely as an adjunct to some particular design. . Any 
day the office devil or a careless workman might mix 
some of the rule with another series and cripple the 
whole. With a number of such fonts in an office, the 
burden of keeping track of them became too great and 
they were voted a nuisance. Not from any artistic 
fault, not that they were not of practical value — but 
they failed in that they were unsystematic. 

How often has the printer found two series that 
would have worked in perfect harmony and supple- 
mented each other’s deficiencies if they had matched! 
And they so nearly matched, too— that was the irri- 
tating point—but not quite. In another case the 
match would be as close as if the two series had been 
made to correspond, but—they would not justify. 
Face agreeing, body the same, but — one pattern work- 
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ing from the center of the body, the other a point or 
more out of the center, because, it may be, the designer 
did not go to the trouble to get his corner right in the 
first place. Absolute want of system again. 

Of course there are always designs and combina- 
tions that in the nature of things must be self-contained 
and stand alone, but in typography such are excep- 
tional. The vast majority, if designed systematically, 
would be capable of some kind of intercombination, 
more or less complete, tending both to variety in the 
work and economy in material. 

Want of system has killed some of the finest designs 
ever produced in type — neglect of mechanical adapta- 
tions so simple that they should have been obvious. 
My first experience of the kind was many years ago, 
with the graceful “Ivy” combination and a face 
(“ Brunswick Black’) designed to be used in com- 
bination with it. The combination was on six-point 
body, about forty characters, and was capable of justi- 
fying to three-point. By itself, it justified perfectly. 
The font was cast bodywise on twelve-point, eighteen- 
point, and twenty-four-point; thus the caps. and the 
h were twenty-four-point, the b and the g eighteen- 
point, and a, e, etc., twelve-point. So that with a bor- 
dering of flowers, the b would be justified up, the g 
down, and the h right across. Not one of the letters 
was cast to point-set! Had a unit of three-point been 
adopted, they would all have been justifiable, but the 
set was allowed to take care of itself. Justification 
was worse than a Chinese puzzle, and wasted so much 
time that beyond dressing the initial caps. with a few 
flowers, all attempt to carry out the designer’s inten- 
tion was abandoned. Even then satisfactory justifica- 
tion of the letters with the regular font spaces was 
impossible, and the process was slow and tedious. 

In later years, what killed the “ Relievo ”—a tell- 
ing design —in both series? Two defects — difficulty 
of justification and impossibility.of combining with 
any other design or groundwork. I remember the 
Model Printer deploring the perverse ingenuity that 
precluded either of these letters falling into a general 
design. When the really artistic “ Filigree” appeared, 
I was one who bought the entire series. Alas! letters 
and ornaments alike were to nondescript set, and prac- 
tically unjustifiable. To fully develop the design, take 
the four-line, with two-line small caps. Line itself — 
three justifications — two-line pica, and two picas to 
justify caps. in position; two additional justifications 
for end-ornaments. Sixth justification for ornaments 
at head of caps.; seventh, ornaments at foot. All this 
would take considerable time had the design been 
adjusted to a three-point unit, but there being no sys- 
tem save in the quads and spaces the use of this costly 
series was soon confined to an occasional unadorned 
line of small caps., while the capitals were practically 
limited to the purpose of chapter-initials. Long after, 
the two series of “Arboret,” very pretty and artistic, 
were found equally impracticable in actual use. 

Long ago I advocated the “ typometric ” description 
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of the proportions of all fonts by stating the total set 
of the alphabet in points, thus: ‘ 28.p Renaissance- 
gothic, 534. 264.”— which, interpreted reads: “ twen- 
ty-eight point (Didot) Renaissance-gothic, alphabet 
A-Z measuring 534 typographic points; a-z 245 typo- 
graphic points.” I carried this plan out to some extent 
in my own office, and found it exceeded any other in 
simplicity and in giving a clear idea of the proportions 
of the various alphabets. For instance, one never need 
set more than one trial line and discard it as too long 


Copyright, 1903, by N. Brock. 
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400 points, 430 points, 460 points, 500 points, and so 
on — the gradations less or greater, according as the 
designer chose. 

Systematic face would develop the production of 
independent faces designed so as to work together 
when occasion requires. There is economy here, for 
two such fonts equal three in practical application. 
The supplementing of popular styles with the same 
design in outline or “ contour” is a move in the direc- 
tion of systematic face, and is to be commended. Large 








THE MOONSHINERS’ COUNTRY. 


or short. Comparison of the scale figures would at 
once show how the next-best letter would fit. And, 
as I proved by actual experiment, an overseer, without 
leaving his desk, if he had the scale-figures before him, 
could tell in about two minutes whether any given line 
would come into a given measure. To the founder 
and printer alike this system would be useful in show- 
ing what proportions were lacking. The job com- 
positor sometimes finds a superfluity of fonts too wide 
or two narrow for his purpose, with considerable gaps 
here and there that need filling. Systematic face would 
give us, in twenty-four point for example, successive 


series of antiques. The A-Z alphabet measuring, say, 


letters, especially, of this character, give an effect of 
distinction to the work differing altogether from that 
produced by solid faces of the same style, and when 
supplemented by choice outline borders and light rule 
panels the effect. is sometimes very artistic, possessing 
an attraction that heavy styles, however sparing, com- 
pletely lack. It. is needless to point out what delicate 
two-color effects may be obtained, and the beauty and 
brightness that may in this way be imparted to a 
simple job. But there is a wide field open in this 
direction. Many an old and half-forgotten border 
might be revived and popularized by being displayed 
with its complementary series in outline. The develop- 
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ments of the “ De Vinne” series have shown how a 
popular face may be thus supplemented; but the 
additions have been unsystematic. 

With systematic face, a standard letter might have 
three or four complementary outline faces —each a 
distinct and independent face with a special character 
of its own. The outline should be of the regulation 
standard strength, exactly matching one or other of the 
faces of brass rule. No. 1 might be the usual face of 
fine rule. No. 2, say twelve-to-pica. (The Germans 
have made effective use of this line, which they call 
“ Stumpffeine ’— blunt or obtuse line —in rules and 
ornaments.) Yet another might be eight-to-pica line 
if the letter was large enough to admit it. Now, take 











Photo by E. M. Keating. 
THE HOME OF THE BROOK TROUT. 


any letter, say thirty-six-point, and draw it in outline 
three times over — fine, medium, and thick — and note 
how completely its character is altered with every 
change. Yet either of these varieties would be avail- 
able for two-color work in conjunction with the solid 
face. Once again, draw the same letter in outline in 
two grades of line — thin left and head, medium, right 
side and foot. You have then a relief character, effect- 
ive either by itself or in combination. Yet again, draw 
it with fine and thick lines in the same way. You have 
a bolder style, with a marked change in character. So 
with “ contour ” flowers and borders. In uniform line 





they are artistic and quietly effective; with a slightly 
heavier line at right and foot the design would be 
emphasized and quite a new effect obtained. 

But I have enlarged too much on a tempting theme. 
Briefly, I would urge that instead of experimenting 
so much with new faces, most of which lack the quali- 
ties possessing an abiding value, designers would act 
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wisely in systematizing the styles which have stood 
the test of time, and “ringing the changes” upon 
them in some such manner as I have suggested. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE THEORY OF ADVERTISING. 
BY GEORGE FRENCH. 
ROFESSOR WALTER DILL SCOTT has writ- 
ten a book about advertising —‘ The Theory of 
Advertising ”— which emphasizes the formal entry of 
advertising among the sciences. Possibly this is too 
inclusive a statement. What Professor Scott really 
does is to show how the methods and the principles of 
psychology apply in the business of advertising; and 
while his book marshals and labels the methods of the 
skilful and successful advertiser, it does not in fact 
suggest new methods which have not been previously 
exploited and understood. Yet the book is, in quite 
a vital sense, if not an epoch maker certainly an epoch 
recorder. 

If it is possible to condense into a single sentence 
the motive of this book, it may perhaps be expressed 
thus: The theory of advertising is a study of the 
effect of visualized language upon personality. This 
is a theory that has been very assiduously studied by 
advertisers for many years; it has been recognized 
and studied by some advertisers, that is to say. It is 
the motive that lies at the root of all advertising. Much 
of the actual practice of advertising has, and does, show 
very little trace of an understanding of the principles 
of psychology that come into play when an advertise- 
ment makes its appeal to personal intelligence. It is 
well known to skilful advertisers that certain steps 
must be successfully taken toward the reader’s purse 
if their advertisements are productive; that the eye 
must be favorably attracted, the sense of need or desire 
aroused, and the judgment satisfied. These grand 
divisions of the theory of advertising have not been 
analyzed and subdivided in general practice as Pro- 
fessor Scott analyzes them; the operations and idio- 
syncracies of the human mind, intent upon advertising, 
have not before been labeled and catalogued. But the 
fact that the book does not enounce a startlingly new 
fundamental theory of advertising does not destroy its 
value. Such is not its purpose. Its purpose is plain, 
and plainly stated. It is to refer the theory of adver- 
tising to psychology. In practical effect Professor 
Scott does more than this. Heretofore there has been 
no theory of advertising which could be intelligently 
stated in a brief space. There has been no recognized 
formula for expressing one’s experience or convictions 
upon the subject, and the theories and experience of 
one man seemed to vary from the experience and 
theories of others, because of the different manner of 
expression resorted to by different men. It is a decided 
gain to be able to marshal our ideas in formal array, 
led and bounded by the definitions of the science of 
psychology. 

Now, I was vastly entertained by the reading of 






























Professor Scott’s learned and acute book, and I was 
greatly instructed. If one is blessed with a searching 
and receptive mind, nothing gives more pleasure than 
a clear and keen analysis of that which one is most 
familiar with, in its more obvious manifestations. This 
book is one of those thorough feats of analysis that 
delight one’s soul. In it all the motives, processes and 
expectations of the advertiser are carefully examined, 
rated, named, labeled, classified and assorted. If Mr. 
Artemus Ward realized an influx of business as the 
result of his unique “spotless town” advertisements, 
he undoubtedly derived great pleasure from periodical 
surveys of the profit and loss balances taken from the 
ledgers of Messrs. Enoch Morgan & Son. Did he, 
however, trace those balances back to their psycholog- 
ical origins? With the aid of Professor Scott’s book 
he may do so, and thus experience various sensations 
that ought to renew the pleasures the aforesaid balances 
originally gave him. With the album of Mr. Fraser’s 
original drawings before him, Mr. Ward may muse 
upon the ways of advertising, and the wonders of 
psychology as applied to it. These clever skits went 
forth and drew the attention of people needing Sapolio, 
they caused this need to become felt through associa- 
tion of ideas, there was the subtle suggestion that a 
purchase be made—to some it was the direct com- 
mand. The hapless street-car passengers idly viewed 
the placards, dimly noted the pictures, and with aroused 
consciousness came the perception of the import of it 
all. Then apperception took up the tale, and the 
embryonic purchasers brought together the perception 
of the sign and certain facts, lying until then dormant 
in their brains, pertaining to bristol brick and rusty 
dishpans, and lo! there was the full-blown motive that 
later led them, like lambs to the slaughter, to the corner 
grocery and to the purchase of cakes of Sapolio. With 
their purchases the object of the advertiser is accom- 
plished, but Professor Scott does not rest his case 
there. Psychology is justified, but its resources are 
by no means exhausted. There is more analysis. The 
steps noted were the more obvious ones. There were 
subordinate mind-movements that must be recognized. 
There may have been illusions of perceptions, which 
may not have been responsible for the definite actions 
of the purchasers but which must have been considered 
by the artist or the effect of the advertisement would 
not have been what it was. There are also illusions of 
apperception, which may be recognized as intentional 
or unintentional artistic double ententes — those tricks 
of pencil or brush which may mean one thing at one 
angle and another at a different angle. Then there is 
mental imagery, which is a mental process the adver- 
tiser must beware of and see to it that he excites to the 
proper action. If an advertisement sets a reader to 
imagining disagreeable things it is not a good adver- 
tisement, and it is not the best sort of an advertisement 
unless it tempts the reader’s mind to stray toward the 
goal of purchase — induces pleasurable imagery and 
prompts a certain mild coveteousness. 
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It is all very diverting, and there is some profit 
in it also. Professor Scott has been learning some- 
thing about advertising. For the purpose of writing 
the chapters of this book he made some study of the 
great business of advertising. He knew all about 
psychology, and he has made an entertaining and satis- 
factory attempt to dissect advertising and distribute 
its elements in the pigeonholes of psychology. What 
he says ought to benefit advertisers, if they read it 
carefully. But those who have made a study of adver- 
tising will discover that this book gives them little that 
is new to them. It assorts and distributes their knowl- 
edge, and probably makes it a little more available for 
use. The veterans in the business will smile at Pro- 
fessor Scott’s ingenuous ardor in harnessing facts, 
theories, and methods, as familiar to them as the air 
they breathe, with the straps and buckles of his peda- 
gogical psychology. It is the way of the college pro- 
fessors. They come to imagine that all the world’s a 
school. It is, but the students in life are just a bit 
different from the students in school. 

Again I say, Professor Scott’s book is a good book. 
There is broth in it for the beginner in the advertising 
business, and meat for the veteran. There is all the 
psychology in the making of a good advertisement that 
Professor Scott says there is, and for one I am grateful 
to him for his explicit theories and his luminous expo- 
sition of them. But yet, when I look through my scrap- 
books for the advertisements which seem to more 
nearly accord with his theories | wonder why some 
of them were such flat failures, while among those I 
regarded as unworthy some were the best money-bring- 
ers. My own experience in advertising has been such 
as to confirm me in a belief that it is not a predicable 
science; that its efficiency depends so largely upon 
elements not to be reckoned in advance as to make it 
a hazard not to be brought into the compass of actu- 
arial statistics. Yet the chances are better if the game 
is played according to Professor Scott’s method; or, 
it is fairer to the guild of advertisers to put it that 
the chances are better if it is played according to the 
method Professor Scott has translated into the terms 
of psychology. 

It is to be said, in extenuation, that the psychology 
in this book runs to common sense and good practice, 
and the scientific deductions are often translatable into 
the plain language of proved advertising sense, and 
are not infrequently employed as a sharp bodkin with 
which to puncture the gas-balls of some advertisers 
who have not yet learned the everlasting truth of the 
famous Lincoln axiom about fooling all the people all 
the time. Professor Scott argues for straightforward 
talk about the engaging qualities of the goods adver- 
tised, and incidentally has some good things to say 
about type and display and position. These are points 
which he does not elaborate specifically, though much 
of his reference to psychology may be applied to 
these practical elements of the big problem of adver- 
tising, by the reader who has personal experience to 
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assist him to interpret and modify the science of the 
book. When one has read this book, and has brushed 
from his mind the hallucinations lodged there by the 
pedagogical talk about psychology so that the few 
horse-sense advertising principles come into view, it 
is readily perceived that Professor Scott’s theory of 
advertising is precisely like the theory and the practice 
of most of the men who have achieved success in the 
business. The true theory of advertising is, after all 
the chapters of talk and all the experiments and illus- 
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claims, superlative language, shrieking type-effects, 
redundance and reiteration. 

These are, I believe, the foundation principles of 
advertising. If it pleases any one to take each one of 
them and write a long chapter of psychology about it, 
no harm is done. It is not harmful to talk about a 
good thing, and if it is good talk the effect is as good. 
Professor Scott makes good talk — all good talk. 

It is neither generous nor graceful to carp, nor to 
draw attention to unimportant errors. But I wondered, 
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trative examples, comprised within the scope of a few 
rather simple propositions : 

Sincere talk about the good qualities of the article 
advertised. 

Attractive typography and illustrative pictures. 

The idea of value carefully and skilfully empha- 
sized. 

Some distinctive characteristic, in matter, type or 
illustration, that will carry interest from one adver- 
tisement to the next, and so through a series, or con- 
tinuously along the line of the issues of an advertiser. 

Careful selection of mediums, and careful study of 
the other advertisements in those mediums, in order 
that monotony and too much agreement in substance 
and appearance may be avoided. 


Above all, restraint: avoidance of extravagant 


when I began to read the book, why, in the trenchant 
preface, the author alluded to the Agate Club of Chi- 
cago in both the singular and the plural number, in 
one clause of one sentence. One other inconsistency, 
not so slight, must be mentioned: An experiment to 
determine the relative legibility of small and large- 
faced type for a railroad time-table is reported, and 
the results are tabulated in elaborate detail; but no 
attention seems to have been given to the pregnant 
fact that the smaller-faced type is old style roman 
while the larger is modern roman. This difference in 
the fashion of the cut of the type faces may entirely 
account for the difference in the element of legibility 
established by the experiment, while the result of the 
tests is held to prove that the larger-faced type is a 
definite percentage more legible than the smaller-faced, 
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and that the difference is due solely to the size of the 
face. This experiment can not be regarded as proving 
the position of the author, because it was not really a 
test of the relative legibility of “ two faces of the same 
kind of type,” as is stated. It was a test of the relative 
legibility of two kinds of type, different in the size of 
the face and in the fashion of the face as well. If the 
experiment had been conducted with tables set with 
two faces of modern roman six-point type it would 
have been legitimate to have drawn conclusions as they 
were drawn, but the differences and percentages would 
have been different — perhaps so different as to have 
destroyed the value of the experiment as an argument. 
Another point: For an experiment of this nature a 
larger size of type body should be selected, because the 
element of optics will operate to lower the percentage 
of legibility of type faces smaller than the normal six- 
point type. The normal six-point face is about as small 
type as the normal eye can comfortably read. If this 
size is reduced a very large percentage of readers would 
experience some difficulty in reading it, especially if 
consciously undertaking to read for a test. 
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** CARELESSNESS, THOUGHTLESSNESS AND 
IGNORANCE.”’ 


BY E. B. CROMWELL. 
OTHING in the routine of a newspaper com- 
posing-room is comparable to a bad error in its 
potency to cause trouble, and nothing is harder to 
explain to the publisher, especially if he has no practical 
knowledge of the printing business. Typographical 
errors will continue to be made in spite of the adoption 
of precautionary measures, for, as a rule, these meas- 
ures are as futile as the proverbial locking of the stable 
after the horse has escaped, and are usually made to 
meet a contingency that may never arise again. One 
form of this precautionary work is the double reading 
of reset standing ads. Ads. set on the Mergenthaler, 
that are used every day, after a week or two need 
resetting, and some foremen have thought it necessary 
to have them read by two readers in order to over- 
come the careless work usually done on resets. And 
what is the result? The first man who takes up the 
job does it in a perfunctory way, depending on the next 
reader to do the careful work, and he, presuming that 
the first man had read the matter carefully, slurs over it. 
Errors would be greatly lessened in number if we 
could overcome the three fruitful causes of them — 
carelessness, thoughtlessness and ignorance. The pre- 
ponderance of all errors that get through must be 
charged against the proofroom, and this is so either 
because they are not marked or are marked obscurely 
and misunderstood by the corrector. It would be far 
better for the reader to write his instructions on the 
proof than to make a mark that is not clear in its 
import. 
Readers’ errors are of two kinds — those of omis- 


sion and of commission. Most of those of omission 
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are traceable to either hasty work or ignorance, and 
neither of these conditions should be tolerated. In 
the latter class—those of commission—are found 
the most provoking of all errors. Here are seen the 
cases where the reader would not let well enough 
alone, where correctness is not good enough, and 
where in the improving process an error is made. 

If we could get readers to do all their work in cold- 
blooded fashion, be the matter a market report or a 
snake story, there would be fewer errors; but it is a 
truism that most mistakes are found in matter of an 
interesting nature, the reader in his struggle to hold 
the string of the story forgetting all about his work. 

A trouble-making reader is he who is temporarily 
dominated by one idea — one who in his zeal to right 
some trifling violation of style lets pass errors that are 
real, or, we should say, that the reading public will 
readily observe. This kind of error is most frequently 
made when there is uniformity in the phrasing, which 
necessitates uniform punctuation. In his anxiety to 
get every comma and semicolon in its yroper place 
the one-idea reader will slur over the matter and 
thereby pass unnoticed misspelled words, jump reck- 
lessly over evident “ outs ” and blindly ignore doublets, 
but he gets that punctuation right. Some of this kind 
of work was done recently in a case where the ad. man 
had failed to punctuate the ends of his display lines. 
The reader thought the points were needed, and pro- 
ceeded to mark a period or a comma wherever he 
imagined it should go. After the paper was printed 
an error was found in one of the display lines. It can 
be seen that the punctuation was uppermost in that 
reader’s mind. While punctuation is a necessary 
adjunct to the text, it is secondary in importance to 
the matter, and the competent reader never loses sight 
of this self-evident fact. 

Much good would be accomplished if we could 
eliminate careless work. If the operator would throw 
away his pi lines when they are made they could not 
get into the paper; if the ad. man used the smallest 
modicum of care he would not put the corrected slug 
in the wrong place. 

But even worse than carelessness is the despicable 
spirit exhibited by the workman who, knowing he 
has misplaced a slug or made other error, will not 
take the trouble to right it or mention it to the reader. 
An aggravated case of this kind of work was where 
the selling prices of an ad. were set in twelve-point 
gothic. The 9’s in one of the cases ran out, and rather 
than walk across the floor to another case the ad. man 
inverted a 6. It passed the reader as a 9; but later 
on the make-up discovered that it was turned, and, 
presuming that it was wrong, turned the nicks out, 
with the result of $3 difference in the price of the 
advertised article. The'man who knows he has made 
an error, and can not or will not correct it, and who 
passes the matter off with the remark “ Let the proof- 
reader find it,” is not a desirable hand, no matter how 
skilful he may be. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
NO. IV.— CLASSES OF NOUNS. 
HE word “noun” is simply the English form 
from a Latin word meaning name, but is not 
properly so inclusive as the Latin word, being purely 
grammatical. Nevertheless, even some grammarians 
have defined a noun as “ any word or words used as 
a name.” J. M. D. Meiklejohn is one of these erring 
grammarians, and he makes his error worse by saying 
that “the two words ‘to walk’ are used as the name 
of an action; ‘to walk’ is therefore a noun.” In his 
treatment of the syntax of verbs he also says that the 
infinitive mood is the substantive mood or noun of the 
verb, thus being at least consistent. But it seems clear 
that the great majority of writers and teachers are 
wise in avoiding such double classification. Besides, 
the two words in this instance are not a name of any 
kind, although some names have two or more words. 
Grammatically, a name of two or more words is not 
a noun, though it may contain a number of nouns. 
Grammatical classification, so far as it means a 
system of parts of speech, is an arrangement of single 
words in classes, and that is the only sense in which 
the word classification is to be used unqualified in 
these writings. Groups of words, of course, are also 
subject to arrangement as groups in classes, and thus, 
in a wider sense, to classification; but this is properly 
under names themselves composed of a number of 
words, each name expressing similarity in nature to 
some one part of speech. Thus, a phrase of merely 
. naming function is a nominal phrase, not a noun, in 
the purely grammatical aspect. 
A noun is one word, and only one word, used as a 
name. , 
We may illustrate the difference between a name 
and a noun by citing a passage from John Stuart Mill’s 
“ Logic,” noting the fact that he uses the word “ name ” 
in a widely inclusive logical sense. He says: “ As one 
word is frequently not a name, but only part of a 
name, so a number of words often compose one single 
name, and no more. Thus, in the opening of the 


‘ Paradise Lost,’ these lines ; 
—the fruit 


Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 

With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 

Restore us, and regain the blissful seat,— 
form in the estimation of the logician only one name; 
one categorematic term.” This is as far as even 
logicians could go in calling anything a name, and 
even logicians would not call the lines a noun, for they 
contain ten nouns, besides numerous words belonging 
to other parts of speech. Any expression that names 
something may be called a name, but only a naming 
word may properly be called a noun. ‘“ Noun” is 
grammatical; “name” is not a systematic 
classifying word. 

Nouns have been variously 


purely 


divided into classes 
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according to their different functions, some writers 
using one epithet and some another for those of a 
certain kind. Before considering any other than two 
universal classes, it is well to define these two, because 
no other but one affects grammatical usage, and the 
exceptional one is subject to but slight doubt. 

All writers concur with Goold Brown in effect 
in his saying that nouns are divided into two gen- 
eral classes — proper and common — except that often 
they reverse the order and say common and proper. 
Definitions of common nouns are nearly always sub- 
stantially the same in intention, and that given by 
H. G. Buehler in one of the most recent text-books is 
here selected because it is the fullest in its expression. 
He says a noun that is common or applicable to all 
objects of the same class is called a common noun, and 
thus includes in his definition something that most 
grammarians leave for later explanation. Goold 
Brown says it is the name of a sort, kind, or class of 
beings or things. It seems likely that all of the cur- 
rent definitions may be improved. 

A common noun is a word applicable as a name 
to any one of a class of beings, things, or qualities, 
and whose sense places its subject in a class hav- 
ing a common set of characteristics. This seems 
a little wordy, but likely to meet approval on the 
score of assisting in the distinction between com- 
mon and proper nouns. The definition can hardly 
be expressed so as to exclude a possibility of error 
like that of Dr. Peter Bullions (whose grammar was 
said to be “not the work of a day, but the fruit of 
twenty-five years of intelligent thought, aided by the 
daily practical experience of the schoolroom”’) in say- 
ing that “ When a proper noun is used to denote a 
whole class it is usually reckoned common 
and forms a kind of transmission between the queer 
and the common noun.” He is wrong in saying that 
it is usual to reckon such nouns common, that being 
only a reckoning of his own, and possibly some few 
others. It is surely better, when we have a noun of 
one kind or the other, to consider it always as having 
that nature, with a much less violent exception than 
that quoted, which will appear later in this writing. 
It is hardly necessary to specify words as examples; 
every naming word here printed without a capital is 
one. 

To define a proper noun is not easy. Bullions gives 
a very common form of definition in the words, “ A 
proper noun is the name applied to an individual only.” 
Much better is this, by H. G. Buehler: “ A noun that 
is the name of some particular object, to distinguish 
that object from others of its kind, is called a proper 
noun.” Many variations of these definitions might be 
quoted from books, and it might be interesting to 
gather and compare them; but our immediate object 
is to determine the question as near as may be, and 
the collection here would only hinder us. Buehler 
cites “the battleship Maine” in telling the difference 
between common and proper nouns, saying that “ ‘Bat- 


























tleship ’ and ‘ Maine’ both name the same object, but 
in different ways: ‘battleship’ is the name of any one 
of a class of ships resembling one another in structure 
and purpose; ‘ Maine’ is the name of a particular 
battleship.” One more thing well said by him is, 
“ Proper names, when written, always begin with cap- 
ital letters; so also do words derived from them,” 
though the latter clause is amenable to a few excep- 
tions. A saying by Goold Brown is appropriate here: 
“ Of the difference between these two classes of words 
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definition that includes many terms not properly cov- 
ered by the current definitions. 

Common nouns are subdivided into various classes. 
Of these we may place first collective nouns, as having 
most to do as a class with true grammar. They are 
names of bodies or collections of individuals, com- 
monly. construed with verbs in the singular number, 
because each one in its commonest use names one body. 
They are, however, often with equal propriety accom- 
panied with a plural verb. 
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[common and proper nouns] almost every child that 
can speak must have formed some idea. : 
But not all is plain. Innumerable instances 
occur in which the following assertion is by no means 
true: ‘The distinction between a common and a 
proper noun is very obvious.’”” He quotes from Kirk- 
ham’s Grammar. He is right; the distinction is not 
always obvious, unless we hold, with some people, but 
not with grammarians, that the only proper names are 
those of persons or places. One of our future papers 
must deal further with this difficulty, which arises only 
from inadequate definition. 

A proper noun is a particular name given for 
arbitrary distinction, including in the class ordinarily 
common nouns used in this way. Thus we make a 


An abstract noun is the name of a quality or con- 
dition, without concrete application. 

A material noun is, as its name implies, any name 
of a material object. For such nouns the name con- 
crete noun, though not so much used, seems better. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘** THE GENESIS OF JOURNALISM.”’ 
BY W. B. PRESCOTT. 

YE have become so accustomed to hearing the 
W daily newspaper lauded for its many excel- 
lences, we may be forgiven for experiencing a slight 
shock at hearing one say he finds it difficult to believe 
“the newspaper in its present development is destined 
to constitute the highest and final medium for supply- 
ing news.” Yet that is the sentiment with which Dr. 
Biicher, professor of political economy, University of 
Leipsic, closed a lecture to his students. This lecture 
is one of several translated by Dr. S. Morley Wickett, 
lecturer on political economy at the University of 
Teronto, Ontario, and included in Biicher’s * Industrial 
Evolution,” and which contains much that may prove 
interesting to readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. Space 
limits do not permit of copious extracts, and in this 
résumé of what the professor entitles “ The Genesis of 
Journalism,” much of interest must necessarily be 
omitted. 

While Doctor Biicher gives a world-review of the 
subject in hand, there is naturally a German coloring 
to the conclusions, to which doubtless some experts 
would take exception. He directs attention to the 
variety of opinions prevalent as to what constitutes a 
newspaper. If ten persons were interrogated on this 
point the probabilities are there would be as many 
answers given. Yet, if these people were asked to 
name the most potent agencies that weave the great 
web of intellectual and material forces which make up 
modern society, none would hesitate to give the news- 
paper first rank, along with the postoffice, railroad and 
telegraph. The newspaper is a link in the chain of 
modern commercial machinery, and it has developed 
slowly from humble beginnings. Great as is the differ- 
ence between a letter or a circular and the newspaper 
of to-day, all three are essentially similar products, 
originating in the necessity of communicating news. 
The difference consists in the letter being addressed to 
individuals, the circular to several specified persons 
and the newspaper to many unspecified persons. The 
primitive newspaper appeared neither in printed form 
nor periodically, but so closely resembled the letter that 
the difference can scarcely be distinguished. 

The systematic collection of news presupposes a 
widespread interest in public affairs or an extensive 
area of trade having numerous commercial connections. 
According to Doctor Biicher, however, this is not real- 
ized until people are united by some more or less exten- 
sive political organization into a certain community of 
life-interest. This is evidenced by the city republics of 
ancient times, which required no newspaper, all their 
needs of publication being met by the herald and by 
inscriptions as occasion demanded. When Roman 


supremacy had subjected to its influence all the coun- 
tries of the Mediterranean, there arose a need of some 
means by which the official classes of far-off provinces 
could keep in touch with the capital. 
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Previous to Czsar’s consulate, it was customary for 
such Romans to keep one or more correspondents at the 
metropolis tor the purpose of sending written reports 
of the doings of the day, and we may be sure political 
questions were not ignored. These primitive reporters, 
many of whom were slaves, enjoyed privileges similar 
to those vouchsafed the gentlemen of the press in our 
day. This correspondence did not extend beyond a 
rude relation of facts, which were supplemented by 
reports from friends, who doubtless retailed gossip 
and expressed views which illumined the mere chron- 
icle of events. Czsar is often referred to as the founder 
of journalism, but it appears this proud title rests upon 
slight foundation. The arch-imperialist instituted an 
innovation by ordering the publication of a brief record 
giving the transactions of the Senate and of the assem- 
blies of the Plebs, as well as other matters of public 
interest. These publications nearly approximated the 
modern bulletins issued by government departments 
and some business houses., The news was painted on 
tablets smeared with gypsum, which were posted in 
public places, and it was the duty of the reporters just 
referred to to forward their contents to their patrons. 
After a certain interval, these tablets were placed in the 
archives of the state. For some reason — perhaps it 
was considered subversive of that wonderful thing, 
senatorial dignity — publication of the acts of the 
Senate was discontinued after a short time. Acta 
diurna populi Romani were, however, published for a 
long period, their contents becoming. quite compre- 
hensive as interest in them increased. In time, these 
popular bulletins developed into a species of court 
circular, with a noticeable tendency to ignore dis- 
agreeable happenings. Tacitus is given as authority 
for the statement that the “people had regard not 
merely for what the official gazette contained, but 
also for what it left unrecorded — people read between 
the lines.” The wise reader is doing the same thing 
to-day, especially when perusing political or official 
organs, which the gazettes or bulletins were. 

It is not known how long this system was main- 
tained, but it is thought to have come to an end after 
the removal of the court to Constantinople. The decline 
of the Romans left Europe to the dominance of the 
Germanic peoples, who were unfitted to maintain a 
news service; in facet, had not reached that stage of 
development where one was needed. All through the 
Middle Ages the political and social life of the people 
was circumscribed; culture affected but comparatively 
few, and the great majority of these sought refuge in 
the cloisters ; and, more important than these elements, 
was the lack of commercial incentive, there being no 
trade interests beyond the narrow confines of the par- 
ticular town or manor, just as was the case with the 
city republics. In the latter centuries of the medieval 
period, social combinations made their reappearance, 
and with them agencies for the dissemination of news. 
In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries there came on 
the scene messengers of monasteries, of the universities 
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and of the spiritual dignitaries. In the succeeding two 
centuries ‘‘we have advanced to a comprehensive, 
almost postlike, organization of local messenger bureaus 
for the epistolary intercourse of traders and of munici- 
pal authorities. And now, for the first time, we meet 
with the word zeitung, or newspaper. The word meant 
originally that which was happening at the time (zeit, 
time), a present occurrence; then information on such 
an event, a message, a report, news.” The term was 
applied most frequently to communications on current 
political events. 

The common interests uniting the towns against 
municipal powers served to stimulate this correspond- 
ence, and there are numerous letters in the municipal 
archives of some European communities which were 
distributed in a systematic manner by town messengers. 
The exchange of news by letter reached its highest 
development during the Reformation era. Then it 
became the fashion for the recipient of a circular letter 
to add to it or insert on special sheets his own items 
of interest, heading them “ Tidings,” “ New Tidings,” 
“ Advices,’ or “ News.” During this period, too, 
especially in the great commercial towns — the centers 
of messenger activity and higher education, and into 
which news flowed —an effort was made to system- 
atically collect and edit the current “stories” to be 
made into letters or supplements, as the case might 
be, and disseminated through the various channels. 
Everywhere these written sheets bear the name of 
newspaper (seitung). 

Their cost precluding their use by the commonalty, 
the circulation of these papers was confined to princes, 
statesmen, educators, churchmen, town councilors and 
great merchants. It is more than likely that, had they 
been as cheap as the papers of to-day, the masses of 
even the seventeenth century, steeped in ignorance as 
they were, would not have extended their patronage. 
The reformers and humanists, however, were diligent 
readers and correspondents of the reports. Martin 
Luther’s confrére, Melancthon, was especially active 
in this respect, having many sources from which to 
gather news, which he retailed among his friends and 
“certain princes.” Melancthon’s newspapers are com- 
posed of carefully selected historical memoranda, inter- 
spersed at rare intervals with discussions of a political 
nature. Among news from the various seats of war 
and on the progress of the Reformation, there are items 
reflecting the credulity of the times, including reports 
of missbirths, showers of blood, and so on. 

During the latter half of the sixteenth century, this 
species of news-agency took on definite form and 
organization as a business, Venice or Rome probably 
being in the van. The City of Lagoons was long 
regarded as the birthplace of the modern newspaper. 
The extensive use of the word gazette or gazetta 
among Latin nations for a newspaper has been urged 
in support of this claim, whereas the word in its 
earliest Venetian usage designated a small coin. Doc- 
tor Biicher is satisfied there is much to be said for 
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the presumption that journalism, such as is outlined 
above, was first developed as a business in Venice, 
which was then the channel of trade between east and 
west and the birthplace of the modern consular sys- 
tem. In the sixteenth century on the Venetian Rialto, 
between the booths of the changers and goldsmiths, 
there was an independent news-bureau, and, indeed, a 
guild of news-writers grew up. They were in Rome 
also, and their activity — whether for circulating dis- 
agreeable facts or making unfair comments we are 
not told—brought them in sharp conflict with the 
curia. In 1572, two Papal bulls were issued against 
them and the writing of “advices” forbidden under 
pain of being branded or committed to the galleys. 
While this may have had some effect on the utterances 
of the gazettanti, it did not serve to prevent the expan- 
sion of news-disseminating agencies, for subsequently 
the Pope contracted to establish a weekly post to and 
from Lyons, concerning which a Roman, under date 
of February 17, 1590, writes: “In this way we shall 
have news from France every week.” 

Meantime commercial houses had organized news 
services. One of these agencies “ had the news com- 
ing to it from all parts of the world, regularly collected 
and apparently published.” A file of this publication 
for the years 1568 to 1604 is to be found in the Vienna 
library. One Jeremiah Krasser, burgher and “ news- 
paper writer,” was editor. 

At the same period, similar methods were in vogue 
in England and France, though the field of activity 
was confined to the capitals of those countries. The 
history of newsgathering in Paris gives us a glimpse 
of the most primitive of methods —the predecessor 
of the written paper—the spoken paper. “In the 
turbulent times of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies,’ Doctor Bicher says, “groups of Parisians 
would assemble each evening on the street corners 
and in the public squares, bringing together the news 
of the day and making their own comments upon it.” 
Among these groups were individuals with a special 
aptitude for the vocation, who became adepts, and 
these gradually introduced method and organization. 
They held regular meetings, exchanged their news, 
discussed politics and laid plans for obtaining more 
news, which they supplied to people of rank and 
standing. Men in high station kept nouvellists as they 
kept barbers or surgeons in their households. Of 
course, these newsgatherers sought customers in the 
provinces, and securing them, what had been in its 
incipiency a pastime for idlers became a business of 
considerable magnitude and evidently of much influ- 
ence, for the government made many attempts to sup- 
press it. 

The spoken newspaper is not yet extinct, as will be 
seen by this extract ffom “ Swiss Life and Scenery,” 
by E. Fanny Jones: “On three of the houses of the 
village (Champery) are curious balconies, which are 
in reality old pulpits, once used for open-air preaching. 
They now serve the place of the country newspaper, 
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for on Sundays, after mass, a man calls out from one 
of them the news of the week — what there is for 
sale, what cattle have been stolen or have strayed, and 
other items of interest to those who have come down 
for the day from the isolation of the high mountains.” 

The written newspaper appeared at about the same 
time in the more advanced European countries, and it 
is worthy of remark that in no case does the produc- 
tion of these news-letters antedate the invention of 
printing. As far back as the close of the fifteenth 
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made by the printed paper in superseding the written 
one. The printer did not carry everything before him, 
as an improved method does nowadays. Printed 
weekly papers of the eighteenth century bowed to the 
spirit of the times by issuing two printed and two 
unprinted pages. This permitted the subscribers to 
send the sheets to others enriched with additional 
notes in writing. Doctor Bicher does not ascribe this 
backwardness to the pressure of censorship or other 
forms of governmental restriction, but rather to the 
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century some news-letters appear to have been printed, 
“one-page prints”’ being sold at markets and fairs. 
These loose sheets rejoiced in all manner of titles, 
from the simple *‘ Letter,’ “ Relation,” “ Tale,” ‘or 
““Newe Newes,” to the somewhat yellow-tinged 
“Wonderful, Terrible, Pitiful Tidings.” Their pub- 
‘lishers contented themselves with printing the news as 
it came to them, as argument and comment were 
tabooed. There does not appear to have been any 
effort to publish the sheets at regular intervals, as 
they are usually independent of each other. The few 
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consecutive numbers issued about the end of the six- 
teenth century do not justify the supposition that there 
was a serious attempt to establish a periodical publica- 
The modern mind marvels at the slow progress 


tion. 


inability of the publishers to secure a sufficiently large 
circle of readers to meet the cost of printing. He points 
to the issuance of written papers in Australia in 1830 
in justification of his conclusion, and this writer remem- 
bers seeing a pen-and-ink newspaper containing adver- 
tisements hailing from a town in the Canadian North- 
west within the past fifteen or twenty years. 

Really, the earliest attempts at periodical news pur- 
veying were annual publications in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. These gave an epitome of the important events 
in a manner somewhat similar, making due allowance 
for the limitations that will occur on a moment’s 
reflection, to the almanacs issued by some newspapers 
of to-day. These were supplemented by semi-annual 
news summaries, which, like the single sheets, were 



































circulated at fairs. One might naturally suppose the 
business would progress by easy stages, and the half- 
yearly supplements be succeeded by quarterly publica- 
tions, and they in their turn by monthly reports. But 
not so; the yearly reports with their semi-annual sup- 
plements were put out of business by the weekly paper. 
This giant stride was due to the inevitable law that 
has ever governed successful collecting and distributing 
of news — conformance with the commercial facilities 
of the time. In the periods referred to, these were, 
first the fairs, and then the stageposts. The former 
were semi-annual gatherings, at which news could be 
collected and sold; but with the development of stage- 
posts, their ability to “cover” the chief trade routes 
once a week greatly facilitated the work of news- 
gathering. We may believe, too, the demand corre- 
spondingly quickened, so that the leap from half-yearly 
to weekly reports was quite in keeping with the nature 
of things. 

Doctor Biicher claims for Germany the honor of 
having the first newspapers regularly issued at brief 
intervals, asserting that the English and Dutch claims 
are now generally abandoned. In support of the Ger- 
man contention, the professor says the numbers for 
1609 of a Strasburg sheet are in the University library 
at Heidelberg, while England can point to nothing 
similar before the year 1622, and the first French 
weekly did not make its appearance until 1631. 

Almost without exception, these weeklies were pub- 
lished by commercial printers, and at first they were 
manufacturers and merchants, multiplying and selling 
a product over the contents of which they did not 
pretend to exercise any control. They printed the 
news brought to them, just as their successors manu- 
facture a book or “turn out” a job. The publishers, 
however, soon discovered that the news items they 
gathered from different sources were of varying 
degrees of reliability, and must needs be read critically 
and used judiciously, else a political or religious bias 
could readily be given their publication. This was a 
serious matter in an age when men held to their beliefs 
tenaciously and advocated their views strenuously. 
And to add to the embarrassment of the English 
printer, the controversialists among his compatriots 
began to discuss public questions through the press 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. All this 
compelled somewhat strict supervision over the dis- 
semination of news, and the editor became a necessity. 
The publisher was now not a mere seller of news, but 
a dealer in public opinion, for if his “ leanings ” were 
distasteful to the people, they ceased to buy his paper, 
so that, in order to be pecuniarily successful, he had to 
keep in touch with the mental attitude of his patrons. 
In France, the editorial function was not an established 
fact until the Revolution, and in most other countries 
the change was effected in the nineteenth century. In 
this early development of the educational feature of 
newspapers we must recognize one of the elements 
that played a powerful part in fitting the English- 
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speaking peoples for the leading parts they have and 
are taking in the world’s history. Despite govern- 
mental proscription and the intolerance of majorities, 
it was possible for any school of thought with a con- 
siderable following to have its journalistic mouth- 
piece. But probably the greatest benefit such a press 
bestowed on posterity was the encouragement it gave 
to the habit of discussing public questions from any 
and all points of view, thereby equipping the masses 
for the responsibilities that come with the larger priv- 
ileges and rights of modern democracies. 

As it is to-day, so was it in the beginning — cir- 
culation begot advertising. Strangely enough, govern- 
ment officials, and not the wide-awake merchants, first 
discerned the advantages that would follow making 
public announcements through the press. Whatever 
may be the failings of bureaucrats of to-day in adher- 
ing to old methods, the newspaper in its earlier days 
appears to have had many friends among this class. 

Much time elapsed between the publications of the 
first weekly and the appearance of a daily. Here again 
the Germans lead with the Leipziger Zeitung in 1660, 
followed by the Daily Courant in England in 1702, 
and the Journal de Paris in France in 1777. Doctor 
Bucher does not explain the cause of this hiatus; 
perhaps he did not regard an explanation as necessary, 
for from the facts adduced by him we are forced to the 
conclusion that the business of gathering and dissemi- 
nating news has been “ conditioned at each epoch by 
the general conditions of trade.” Slow as it was in 
coming, it is a fair assumption that the daily newspaper 
made its appearance as soon as there was a distinct 
demand for it, and the possibilities are that. men did 
then as they do now —essayed to fill long-felt wants 
years before the void existed except in their mind’s eye. 

It would be superfluous, especially for the readers 
of a printing-trade journal, to follow the essayist’s 
description of modern cosmopolitan journalism. Pro- 
fessorlike, he regrets the combination of intellectualism 
and capitalism which now prevails in the making of 
newspapers, and “ can take but a half-hearted pleasure 
in this acquisition of modern civilization.” So grieved 
is the professor at the thought that the medium through 
which the people must be reached in exploiting litera- 
ture, science or art, should be tainted by the money- 
making microbe, that he gives voice to the view quoted 
in the opening paragraph. 





WE are not sure but that it would prove vastly profitable 
both to newspaper publishers and employing printers to pay all 
their employes to meet together for an hour every Monday . 
and Thursday morning of each week to consider suggestions 
that have been made and to discuss ways and means, not only 
for the general improvement of the business in all departments 
but as to codperation between the departments in helping over 
difficulties and in forwarding work in hand. A quarter of an 
hour of each meeting could be given up to a talk by the man- 
ager or publisher or by some expert, full of enthusiasm and 
with the power to interest and to. inspire others, or to the 
reading, from some journal, articles instructive and inspir- 
ing.— National Printer-Journalist. 
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ITHIN a few minutes of the close of the 
old year, Henry O. Shepard, president and 
founder of The Inland Printer Company and The 
Henry O. Shepard Company, died at his residence 
in Chicago. Hopes were entertained of his ultimate 
recovery from an illness of many weeks, but in the 
last days of December unfavorable symptoms devel- 
oped, and his life ebbed out with the dying year. 
Elsewhere we record the expressions of regret of his 
friends and of sympathy with his family. He made 
wise provision for the perpetuation of the companies 
over which he presided, and placed his affairs in the 
hands of time-tried and trusted employes. He had 
many friends, and, as with all men of a vigorous per- 
sonality, some enemies. Withal he was exceedingly 
popular and companionable. His sympathy in all dis- 
tress was instant, his instincts humane. What his 
influence has been in his chosen field of activity THE 
INLAND PRINTER and the printing establishment he 
founded fully express. Friendly, tolerant and appre- 
ciative, his death is a deprivation the depth of which 
only those who have felt the inspiration of his encour- 
agement and sympathy can fully appreciate. His 
enduring monument is THE INLAND PRINTER. His 
legacy was that it should be made all he had dreamed 
to make it, and we hope to be faithful to the trust. 





FINANCIAL. 


a... T in financial conditions did not 

develop with the end of the year. The only relief 
to the money markets came from abroad in the impor- 
tation of gold, which reached the comfortable total of 
$23,000,000. This was seized upon by the New York 
market, and the usual year-end acuteness was avoided. 
The unwholesome feature of this relief was in the 
support the money market gave to cotton speculation, 
which reached its height at 14.10 cents a pound for 
middling upland—the speculative base. The range 
was 1.3 cents above for fair and 1.5 cents a pound 
below for low middling stained. The speculative opera- 
tions in the great staple were pushed to a feverish craze 
by the unfavorable final estimate of the Government. 
While the immediate profits to the planters are large, 
the benefit is partially offset by the heaviness in home 
manufacturing. The danger of an acute reaction upon 
the speculative crowd will be imminent to the close of 
the futures. A stock corner may be safely engineered. 
A high level of securities can be maintained and reac- 
tion permitted to come slowly, but dealings in the 
futures of products can not be controlled against ample 
supplies when the day of delivery arrives. Ordinarily 
a slump in speculation on cotton or grain markets has 
only a local effect, but when the financial situation is 
at tension there is the menace of a reaction upon all 
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money markets, and hence the prominence given the 
cotton speculation by all financial interests. 

Cotton has not been alone in making higher prices ; 
the grain market has displayed a like tendency, and it 
is curious that the final estimate of the Government 
on crops was at decreases, and gave strength to the 
price-lists, stimulating speculative operations. The fig- 
ures have been disputed, but the estimates will stand, 
notwithstanding cotton movements indicate a crop as 
large as the previous year and grain movements do 
not adequately reflect the decreased production. Thus 
far the stock market is alone in depreciation of values. 
At first regarded as a rich man’s panic, its influence 
spread into general business, though here the chief 
cause of a let-down has undoubtedly been in the higher 
costs of productions through labor’s demands and 
stoppage of important work by strikes and lockouts. 

While the admitted tendency is downward, it is 
peculiar to find bank clearings outside of New York 
increasing, and as large in the last as in the first six 
months. If this indicates anything, it is a widening 
of local activity, and upon this much is predicted by 
the optimistic observers for a righting of trade and 
evenness of business. 

Supplementary to the bank clearing gains is the 
unbroken line of testimony by bankers, merchants and 
railroad officials in every section of the country that 
their immediate communities are enjoying good busi- 
ness, with no weakness. It is impossible to ignore the 
views of men trained to observe business tendencies, 
though we may discount them somewhat on the theory 
that environment and personal interest clouds indi- 
vidual judgment. 

To these optimistic signs and declarations must be 
added the one wholesome effect of the industrial com- 
binations in the quick response to a decline of orders 
by a contraction of production. In other times, per- 
sonal interest, competition, forced production and ruin- 
ous prices brought collapse more quickly. The modern 
combination, though clumsily put together and finan- 
cially weak, has exercised an important function. 

Turning from the purely material aspect of the 
optimistic view, we have the scientific phase of the 
economists, of whom a recent writer said, “ None know 
the difference between an exchange bill and a domestic 
sight draft.’”” These men, who deal with conditions in 
the abstract, tell us that the swing of trade is to panics 
every twenty years, to temporary depression in the 
alternate ten years, with two periods of expansion 
between panics, the major and the minor. They insist 
that we are now in the ten-year depressive stage, which 
will be followed by the minor expansion. 

Facts and theory are relied upon by the optimistic, 
but there is enough in the situation to point to a slow 
business movement. Our prophetic vision is very dull. 
We may talk volubly upon the past, but are estopped 
by the impenetrable in declaring what will happen. 
We do know that during a five-vear period of expansion 
there has been a tremendous expansion of credit: that 
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railroads have called for capital funds to meet gigantic 
expenditures; that they have utilized vast sums from 
operation in improvements, and not over three impor- 
tant systems in the country have rehabilitated them- 
selves entirely from the earning accounts. Dividends 
have been increased from $90,000,000 a year to $150,- 
000,000, while bond interest has been increased from 
$208,851,000 to $263,237,000 a year. Industrial cor- 
porations have not retired any of their bonded obliga- 
tions, and few of them have had adequate depreciation 
charges. The immense expansion in capital makes 
them specially vulnerable to trouble in a period of 
depression. This is the general summary of the pes- 
simistic element in financial and business circles. 

A prominent and disagreeable feature of the imme- 
diate money outlook is the wide loan expansion shown 
by recent national bank statements. Contraction in 
stock values has had no effect upon the debit accounts 
of the public to the banks. Whether this is an expres- 
sion of an upward or downward tendency is debatable ; 
but whichever, there must be a reduction instead of a 
further increase. The limit of safety has been reached. 
Surplus funds invite and demand borrowers, but when 
the aggregate loans of the country increase more rap- 
idly than the aggregate individual deposits, there is a 
danger to both borrower and lender. Every loan in 
the natural course of business is regarded as adding 
that much to the deposit account, and when loans grow 
faster than the deposits it is evident that available cap- 
ital is being lost——that many business interests are 
losing money instead of making profits. 

As illustrative, the aggregate loans and deposits 
of the national banks at the close of 1898 and 1903 


—- Per cent 
Loans. Deposits. Loans. 
PBS io 5.h5oy.s ioe $2,214,304,838  $2,225,260,813 99.5 
BOOS sci sw cereeters 3,425,085,581 3,176,201,572 107.8 


Comparison with all cash held by the national banks 
at the same dates further illustrates the topheaviness 
of the loan account: 


Per cent Per cent 

Cash. to loans. to deposits. 
MAIS er evecasesteecrw sees $469,555,366 21.25 21.10 
BOMB os ctor apostles ets 547,722,811 15.99 17.24 


But one deduction from these comparative state- 
ments can be made, and that is loans must be scaled, 
and until that is done and cash holdings bear a larger 
proportion to the aggregate, there is little room for 
further expansion. High money rates will persist until 
there is a safer margin in reserves. No substantial 
recovery in business can be expected save by the slow 
and conservative policy of limited credits. The ten- 
year depressive period of the economists has always 
been the recovery from excessive debit obligations. 
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A GEM. 


The December number of THE INLAND PRINTER is a gem.— 
H. T. Crosby, Editor and Manager, The Greenville Times, 
Greenville, Mississippi. 

















TYPESETTING MACHINES IN THE 6G. P. O. 
HE Government Printing-office is again a center 
of craft interest. On this occasion the Typo- 
graphical Union at Washington is the principal actor, 
and its course relative to the introduction of machines 
is the cause. The press reports on this matter have 
been numerous and conflicting — and generally untrue. 
The latest, up to this time, is that the union is pre- 
paring to oppose the introduction of machines in the 
big printery on the ground that they can not do the 
work satisfactorily. Whether this story is truthful or 
not, the writer is unable to say, as the meeting at which 
the resolution was adopted was a secret one, and the 
union officials have made no statement on the subject. 
It is a reasonable assumption, however, that some line 
of policy was determined upon, and it may be the news- 
papers have rightly sensed the motives of the element 
that controlled the meeting. The local union could not 
well take a position of open opposition to machines, 
as that would be a stultification of its own action in 
recognizing machines in private offices, and would also 
bring it in sharp conflict with the practice and avowed 
policy of the parent body. In these circumstances it 
may have occurred to some it would be an excellent 
method of beating the devil round the stump to set 
up the claim that machines are incapable of doing 
Government work. There is some truth in this, for 
undoubtedly the Government does work which is 
beyond the capacity of machines, but, speaking broadly 
and frankly, that is no argument against the introduc- 
tion of machines. The same thing might be said of 
even the smaller offices. The fact is — and this is the 
main consideration — there is much work that can be 
done on machines, and so long as this is the case their 
introduction will be a probability with which the em- 
ploye will have to reckon. Not only that, the day is 
not far distant when machines will be a necessity in 
the Government Printing-office, and when that time 
comes neither place-hunting Congressman, a_ kind- 
hearted Public Printer, sympathetic Congressional 
Committees on Printing nor the misdirected efforts of 
trade unions will avail to prevent their introduction. 
If the report be true, and Washington union is 
preparing by indirect methods to “ oppose machines,” 
it is pertinent to inquire as to the wisdom of that pro- 
cedure. It is admitted that trade conditions in the 
capital are unique; if they were not, such a policy as 
is ascribed to the union would not be entertained for 
a moment. The whole affair smacks of a move in a 
political game, and in Washington the atmosphere is 
murky with political schemes, while the methods of 
the politician are held in undue esteem. This is in a 
measure responsible for the attitude of this particular 
union. While the installation of machines in Uncle 
Sam’s office may be affected by the manipulation of 
politicians, in the end it is an industrial and business 
question rather than a political one, and bluffs and 
sophistries are soon dissipated in that sphere, especially 
when the utility of a proposition is susceptible of actual 
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demonstration. When bluster and buncombe win the 
day in the political arena it is usually because no one 
is especially interested in investigating the situation. 
In this case, there are men vitally interested in selling 
machines and there are others whose duty it is to 
inquire into the matter; and, if they find machines can 
be used advantageously, they are under obligation to 
order their installation at once. From the standpoint 
of an opponent of machines, is it not unwise to chal- 
lenge such an investigation? True, many men who 
voted for the alleged resolution may have reasoned 
themselves into the belief that the position assumed 
was a reasonable one and based upon facts. These 
men were either ignorant of the capabilities of machines 
or allowed their self-interest —fear of losing their 
positions —to blind their judgment. Among well- 
informed printers there is but one opinion as to the 
result of an honest inquiry into the subject. 

A feeling that something must be done to preserve 
to them opportunities for plying their trade — their 
familiar means of obtaining a livelihood —is what 
prompts men to actions of this kind. An absurdly 
exaggerated report to the effect that about one thou- 
sand machines were to be installed in the office caused 
two thousand men or more to fear for the future. 
There is no longer much demand for straight-matter 
compositors, which many of these men are, and their 
prospect in such a contingency is anything but bright. 
The more elderly may rightly shudder to think of the 
manner in which their days may terminate; younger 
ones see their children deprived of the education and 
rearing they had fondly hoped to give them, and all 
feel that the appearance of machines means the break- 
ing up of homes and starting life anew under circum- 
stances far from inspiring. Those who have been in 
the thick of such a revolution know how calamitous 
and pathetic it is — almost too much so for dry-eyed 
contemplation. Though such a one may differ widely 
from them in their policy, he may be excused for hesi- 
tating to condemn the prospective victims. If one of 
the professional classes was threatened with a similar 
catastrophe, like subterfuges would be resorted to, for 
human nature is much the same whether garbed in the 
greasy overalls of the mechanic or in the snug-fitting, 
speckless broadcloth of the surgeon or corporation 
attorney. Affecting as all this is, it is impolitic to 
dwell on it when confronted by machines. Experi- 
ence teaches that in the march of progress individual 
convenience and what are deemed personal’ rights are 
as chaff before the wind. What society conceives to 
be its welfare is always paramount. 

Men confronted by such a predicament may be for- 
given for becoming panic-stricken, but forgiveness does 
not imply they should not be reasoned with and brought 
to view the disturbing situation calmly and dispassion- 
ately. Especially is this so in the case of a union which 
relies for effectiveness on the numerical strength and 
prestige of sister unions rather than upon any power 
of its own. First and foremost, panic should be 
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avoided, and if it be impossible to do so entirely, the 
feeling should be discounted. The difference between 
the panicky man and his normal fellow is that the 
former invariably does the wrong thing. Every-day 
life is full of apt illustrations of this, and the alleged 
action of the Washington printers seems to be a case 
in point. Among the many regrettable incidents in 
connection with the introduction of machines, none is 
more wearing than the mental worry that harasses the 
expectant victim during the period that elapses between 
the first announcement of their coming and their instal- 
lation. The late President Harrison used to say that 
nothing shortened life more than the unrest of inde- 
cision. Then is it not folly —the grim folly of panic- 
stricken minds —to seek to postpone the inevitable, 
when, at best, success one year indubitably leads to 
immediate renewal of the fight, with the recurrence 
of the deadly worry and expense? To the men most 
vitally interested, there is neither profit nor comfort 
in continuous controversy and conflict. The writer's 
experience constrains him to conclude that the best 
interest of the employes would be subserved by facing 
the situation squarely and having the trouble ended. 

In fact, in the opinion of not a few well-wishers of 
the journeymen, it is to be regretted machines were 
not introduced into the Government Printing-office 
about ten years ago, when they were first proved 
beyond doubt to be commercially successful. Had that 
been done gradually, there would have been little dis- 
placement, as the increased volume of work would have 
provided in great measure for the surplus of men. 
Further deferment of the change will magnify rather 
than minify the difficulties this phase of the ques- 
tion presents. It is a safe prediction, however, that 
machines will not cause the immediate disturbance 
generally supposed among Washington printers. The 
appropriations for printing will not be decreased for 
any length of time, if at all, and the volume of work 
will be greatly enhanced. Almost every department 
would have more printing done now if the money 
were provided. The spasmodic attempts to reduce 
the quantity of printing have not resulted in lasting 
retrenchment. The reason is that, notwithstanding 
the apparent wastefulness in this line, printed matter 
is one of the prime necessities of a government of 
reading people —as essential to its life as air, land 
and water are to the individual. So we may take it 
as a certainty that the demand for the productions of 
the printer’s art will more than keep pace with the 
increase in the responsibilities and functions of the 
Government. And who, judging the future by the 
recent past, will have the hardihood to say what the 
limit will be? 

In the dark concerning what the union at Wash- 
ington really contemplates, one can only hope there 
will be no campaign against machines as such or under 
cover of some flimsy pretext, for it is not pleasant to 
speculate on the result. It can not possibly win in such 
a campaign as is outlined in the press reports, and 
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we may ultimately see the Esopian fable of the dog 
and the meat and the shadow illustrated once more. 
But if the union has in mind a plan of campaign simi- 
lar to that followed by itself and other unions when 
machines entered privately owned offices, then it may 


be able to accomplish much. In such circumstance it 
will endeavor to have the introduction of machines 
regulated so that the least possible inconvenience and 
loss may ensue; that present employes be afforded 
opportunities for mastering them; that the compensa- 
tion and working conditions be suitable. It might also 
busy itself in ascertaining if arrangements could be 
made whereby those displaced could be given suitable 
employment in other branches of the Government serv- 
ice. There is much that the union can do in such an 
emergency, and by keeping within the bounds of 
reason — not playing the industrial reactionary and 
attempting the impossible by advancing transparent 
sophistries — much may be accomplished that will inure 
to the benefit of the Government-office printer. 
W. B. P. 





OXIDATION OF TYPE. 

ERTAIN of our English cousins are having 
trouble of no mean proportions in regard to the 
lasting qualities of type which they keep in closed cabi- 
nets — those that they term air-tight and dust-proof. 
A correspondent of the Caxton Magazine writes from 
a seaport town to that journal saying that about two 
years ago the firm with which he is connected bougitt 
two dust-proof cabinets for the safe keeping of some 
of its best display fonts. Now he finds that the type 
which has been placed in those cabinets is really 
crumbling away. Almost the entire surface of the 
type is gone, leaving a very fine white powder or 
dust all over the letters, and many of them have so 
far disintegrated that they have become practically 
useless. He adds: “I have been told that it is because 
the type was kept air-tight. I may state also that all 
the type has not come from one foundry, there having 
been at least four different makes in the two cabinets.” 

I suppose that every typefounder, and probably 
every printer of long experience, has had more or less 
trouble along these lines, but this instance is most 
excessive and violent. There are, of course, many 
theories to account for the chemical action which 
results in this apparent disintegration of type — for 
it is in many cases more apparent than real, although 
in a thing so perfect as a single type a very slight 
variation or imperfection will catise it to pass from 
the ranks of the perfect and useful to those of the 
imperfect and useless. Few of these are more than 
theories, and there is little scientific basis in most of 
what has been advanced, even by practical men. 

In one case, analysis of a lot of type showed traces 
of zinc, and this is supposed to have united with the 
copper in the alloy to “ set up ” a battery and destroyed 
the cohesion of the particles of metal by electrolysis. 
Again, a quantity of new type just from the foundry 




















was thoroughly wet down in a printing-office fire. It 
remained untouched for weeks, and when the insurance 
was finally adjusted and the pages of type were opened 
to be laid, it was found that‘all the type was more or 
less oxidized. Careful analysis of the wrapping paper 
showed the presence of sulphur-zinc therein — a very 
little, but enough to set up the battery when wet. 
Type wet in the original packages and not promptly 
opened to free circulation of air has in other cases 
been known to become covered with a fine white pow- 
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type disintegration, he added that it was possible that 
the cases in these cabinets were paper-lined, that the 
type was washed with lye, imperfectly rinsed, and put 
away not thoroughly dry —a very probable presump- 
tion if the type was small — and that there was some 
chemical in the paper which was released by this com- 
bination and acted directly and harmfully upon the 
alloy in the type metal. 

And all this emphasizes the importance of cleanli- 
ness and care in handling type. Plenty of clean water 
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der, the type itself appearing to be in good condition, 
save for discoloration. Type that had been for a long 
time carried unused in a vault that was frequently 
whitewashed was found to be oxidized, the result, as 
it was claimed, of dampness and the lime in the white- 
wash. 

Type that is washed with strong lye and not prop- 
erly or sufficiently rinsed with clean water will also 
become covered with a white powder that seems to eat 
into the type more or less. 

A practical typefounder to whom the matter was 
referred said that he could offer no solution that would 
be helpful or satisfactory for the difficulty complained 


of by the English printer. Citing various instances of 





after the lye, and the frequent use of the bellows, even 
though type be kept in the modern compact and almost 
dustless cases, have by no means been abrogated, nor 
can they be. no ee 





CULTIVATE RESERVE POWER. 


You remember Washington Irving’s story of the Dutch- 
man who started out to jump over a mountain, ran two miles 
to get a running start for his jump and then sat down to rest 
before jumping? Wher you set out to write one of those 
long, eloquent introductions for your ad. remember that man. 
“Cut it out” and tell specifically what you have got for sale. 
If a book is mostly preface, it’s a poor book. If an engine 
uses nine-tenths of its steam in blowing its own whistle, there 
are better engines.— Apparel Gazette. 


































TEMPTER AND TEMPTED. 


HAT the class known as labor “skates” or 
“fakers’’ will continue to thrive is to be 
expected. With such fertile soil as industrial condi- 


tions present, the wonder is that so few members 
succumb to the temptations surrounding them. The 
hubbub about the recent disclosures has been out of 
all proportion to the scoundrelism exposed. We have 
been told that because of these disclosures unions are 
essentially criminal, and here and there has been heard 
a faint voice calling for their suppression. Sheriff 
O’Brien, of New York, gives this latter demand a 
rather neat turn thus: “In my official capacity as 
sheriff of the great city of New York, throughout my 
full term of two years I have been required to take 
but one or two labor men to prison for ‘ grafting,’ 
whereas something like thirty-five lawyers have been 
taken over for the same purpose, as well as half that 
many preachers, yet we have heard nothing of stopping 
the profession of law, although quite a bunch of that 
profession went to pay penalties for crookedness; nor 
have we seen one word in the papers that preaching 
shall cease because quite a number of that craft found 
their way to a certain State institution, and why we 
have been told labor organizations should cease because 
one or two officials have gone wrong is a mystery that 
needs further explanation.” 

Aside altogether from that phase of the question, 
is it fair to hold the unions as being wholly blamable 
for the grafter and his nefarious trade? They are the 
greatest sufferers — and, perhaps, rightly — from the 
rascalities, and if their members are not ever on the 
alert to prevent the election of unscrupulous men to 
office the unions must expect to be humiliated and 
victimized. To keep the official roster filled with the 
names of men above suspicion is a difficult undertak- 
ing among the larger unions, and in some instances it 
is made doubly difficult by the connivance of some 
employers, who in a score of ways advance the inter- 
ests of pet candidates for union office. An honest and 
capable man who enjoys the respect of the employers 
will usually make an ideal union official, while the 
mere hireling of an employer is to be avoided by union- 
ists. The latter is essentially dishonest, and no amount 
of brilliancy can compensate for that fundamental 


defect. Such men in official position have done incal- 
culable harm to the employe and his cause. The 
notorious Sam Parks is — or was — of this class. Mr. 


Baker, a careful magazine writer, avers that Parks 
made his début in New York as a “scab” under the 
aegis of a well-known firm of contractors. Assaults 
from without not proving successful, it is easily con- 
ceivable that Parks’ next move was to control the 
unions from within in the interests of his employers. 
It is well known that Parks built up his political 
machine in the union by dispensing “ patronage” in 
the shape of desirable jobs to influential members. 
The contractors who allowed him to fasten his parti- 
sans on them did not do so either through fear of 
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Parks or out of sympathy for him. They thought they 


saw in it a good stroke of business. If, in the end, 
he used the immense power so secured to advance his 
own interests or those of other employers, what moral 
right have the original schemers to complain? They 
were beaten at their own game, and it is puerile for 
them to lament, much less abuse, the union, because 
the tool they foisted on the organization refused to 
“stay bought ” and mulcted all or some of the primary 
corrupters. 

It is worthy of note that union grafting flourishes 
most in those trades in which, according to general 
repute, it is customary to secure contracts or certain 
immunities from the law by ways that are devious. 
In the building trades, employers are brought into 
close contact with officials of various grades of author- 
ity and morality. This propinquity is not confined to 
public jobs by any means, for even in the erection of 
a private urban house, officialdom touches shoulders 
with the employer at every, turn. There is, for instance, 
the building inspector, who can cause much trouble and 
expense in compelling compliance with the require- 
ments of the law; then there are the officials charged 
with the duty of seeing that the streets are kept clear 


_of obstructions, and in whom keen eyesight may result 


in much inconvenience to the men who desire to main- 
tain construction plants on the highway. Contractors 
in the building trades soon learn that in dealing with 
these officials the easiest way is the cheapest, even 
though it may be somewhat underhand. Such prac- 
tices result in a breaking down of the moral fiber 
among those who indulge in them, and as a conse- 
quence there soon arises a code of proverbial “ tricks 
of the trade” which are dishonest though within the 
limits of the law. In time —and in an incredibly short 
time, too — these meretricious methods become known 
to the employes, and, being powerfully influenced by 
their environment, they condone shady transactions by 
their union agents with the weak and pitiful, though 
very human, plea that they are “no worse than the 
employers have been guilty of a score of times.” By 
way of illustration, the writer recalls the case of an 
employing plumber who protested bitterly that a local 
union of his trade had no conscience and insisted upon 
scale provisions which were invitations to journeymen 
to indulge in sharp practices in making out their wages 
bills. This same employer had some time previously 
made merry about the manner in which he and one 
of his men had so manipulated a job that a wealthy 
customer was compelled to pay $100 for a service 
which was not worth more than $5. It so happened 
that the working plumber, who was referred to “as 
a good man, who uses his head,” was also president 
of and a power in the conscienceless union, yet his 
employer after furnishing such an example of — well, 
say thrift— marveled that the employe was not a 
model of fairness and square dealing, governed entirely 
by right principles, when transacting business for the 
union. Unfortunately for themselves, too many work- 


























ingmen hold fast to the idea that all business is con- 
ducted on a “ cheap-john” plane. This sentiment is 
responsible for much of the suspicion which is the 
fruitful mother of the narrowness and intolerance that 
are the bane of so many trade-union movements. It 
is axiomatic with organized labor that, aside from 
questions of wages and working conditions, the inter- 
ests of employers and employes are identical, and it is 
also true that the business methods of the unions of 
any given trade will be found following closely: those 
of the employers. 

Union “ grafting” is a rare thing in the printing- 
trade unions, and I can not but think that the high 
standard of business ethics prevailing among the em- 
ployers is to some extent responsible for this. The 
few instances of crookedness known to the writer were 
encouraged if not initiated by employers. A few years 
ago a well-known publisher was the victim of a faker’s 
war, and refrained from retaliating on union men in 
his employ because he knew competitors had misrepre- 
sented him and befogged the issue through the machi- 
nations of their advocates in the union. Eventually the 
union came to its senses and the wrong was righted, 
but this unusually forbearing and liberal gentleman 


BJ 


demonstrated in the most practical manner that he 


recognized who were really responsible for the fight 
made against him. This publisher —as would be the 
case in any stable union—had ardent champions 
among unionists, and the fight within the organization 
waxed so bitter that the efficiency of the union was 
seriously impaired. 

How easily a “ grafter” may be made is illustrated 
by a recent occurrence in one of the larger cities. Esti- 
mates were being secured on a desirable bookwork job, 
and a newspaper office was among the formidable bid- 
ders. One of the job printers thought it would be good 
business policy to put the newspaper office out of the 
running, and conceived the idea that the union might 
be used to that end. Among his employes was a bright 
young man who takes an active interest in union affairs, 
and he was asked to induce the organization to place 
an embargo on certain offices doing certain classes of 
work. It was also part of the program that the news- 
paper be threatened with a boycott if it made a practice 
of seeking “ outside jobs.” Though it was intimated 
he would not lose anything by the transaction, the 
young man not only declined to comply with the 
zequest, but volunteered the information that he should 
oppose any such proposition if it were presented. He 
attempted to make plain that it was no concern of the 
union how much or how an office secured work, but 
the employer, who has much to say of the meddlesome- 
ness of unions, abandoned the idea reluctantly. With 
the average man, egged on by his real or supposed 
necessities, there is no middle ground when he learns 
the straight and narrow path on an excursion of this 
kind. Had this young man been complaisant on this 
occasion he would have been in a fair wav to becoming 
a “skate.” The possibilities are his next step would 
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have been to secure an increase of wages under threats 
of * making trouble” in the union for his employer, 
and from that he would easily gravitate to being a full- 
fledged troublemaker for the money there might be in 
it. From an ethical standpoint he would have as much 
right to exploit improper measures on the union floor 
for his personal aggrandizement as to do so for the 
benefit of an employer, who may feel coldly toward 
him because he refused to become the advocate of 
a mild, though none the less dangerous, species of 
Parksism. 

Another illustration of how “labor skates” are 
made is furnished by some building trades in a popu- 
lous center. There had been many labor difficulties in 
this industry when an old and prominent trade-unionist 
suggested that a board composed of employers and 
employes be formed to dispose of these differences, 
thus avoiding strikes and lockouts. The suggestion 
was approved and an employer and employe were 
elected chairman and secretary, respectively, of the 
board. The scheme worked satisfactorily, it being 
agreed that much of the credit for success was due to 
the workingman-secretary. No salaries being attached 
to the offices, the secretary soon found it necessary to 
resign the office in order that he might go to work. 
All regretted this, and finally the employers, clandes- 
tinely it is said, offered to pay him a reasonable salary 
to devote his time to the business of the board. Now 
we have an official representing one element in a joint 
board though receiving pay from a conflicting interest, 
which would appear to the average mind as_ being 
something of an anomaly. Doubtless the principal in 
the transaction believes he can still do justice to his 
constituency, and in all probability the employers were 
actuated by the highest of motives in making the offer, 
but serving two masters has ever been a difficult task. 
The man who can fill such a position and come through 
the ordeal unscathed is made of superior clay, for 
humanity is prone to look kindly on works wrought 
by the hand that furnishes the bread and butter. All 
must admit the difficulties of this gentleman’s position, 
yet if the expected happens and he fails — whether by 
betraying his constituents or by forcing increases of 
his salary —there will be another so-called “ skate” 
added to the list, and the unions, and they alone, will 
be lectured and denounced for the dereliction. 

While unionists are mainly responsible for the 
existence of labor fakers and grafters and suffer most 
by their existence, yet conditions beyond the control of 
unions tend to propagate this obnoxious species. These 
conditions will continue to exist, and it is of prime 
importance to the unions that they overcome them. 
There is but one way to do so, and that is by keeping 
the officers’ chairs filled by sincere, honest men of 
known integrity, who «will rise superior to the tempta- 
tions which seem to be inherent in the industrial situa- 
tion. In order to do this, aspirants for office must be 
studied from day to day, and pernicious or dangerous 
practices nipped in their incipiency. W. B. P. 
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‘*ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL.’’* 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HE Halls of the London City Companies, 
for the most part hidden away behind the 
main streets in secluded courts or alleys, 
are somewhat difficult of discovery by the 
stranger who may be in search of them, and 
the Stationers’ Hall is no exception to the 
rule. It is situated between Paternoster 
Row and the Old Bailey, in Stationers’ 
Hall Court, immediately behind Ludgate 
Hill, and is reached by two narrow alleys. 
The Hall itself is a large structure, solidly 
built, with a forecourt fenced in by high 
railings, which is entered by an iron gate 
surmounted by the arms of the Worshipful 
Company of Stationers. Within this court- 
yard there are two entrances to the Hall, 
one very stately, with a handsome doorway, reached by a 
flight of stone steps, the other in a kind of sunken base- 
ment. The great door is reserved for the members of the 
Worshipful Company and their guests when they come to dine 
in the Hall; the little and more obscure entrance being for 
publishers, authors and other inferior people who come to do 
business and to pay their copyright fees. To get an entrance 
to the Hall is a rather difficult matter, and one requires to be 
possessed of some influence to obtain a sight of the interior. 

The fifth centenary of the company’s existence was cele- 
brated in June, 1903, and to emphasize that occasion the master 
and wardens invited a distinguished company, including the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to dinner, and the function was one 
of much speechifying, many references being made to the his- 
tory and doings of the company during its long career. 

The year 1403 is generally spoken of as being the date of 
the first establishment of the company as a corporate body, 
but it must have existed long before that time, which was at 
least half a century before the birth of printing. Originally 
the brotherhood was composed of scribes and stationers, but 
when printing was introduced, the two branches separated; 
the printing trade then naturally fell into the hands of the 
stationers, as they were the more concerned with the making 
of books. In these dark days, antecedent to the art of printing 
and its introduction into England, booksellers and publishers 
were literally men who wrote what they sold, and with whom 
caligraphy was the best capital to start with. Then the chief 
intellectual food of the English people were paternosters, 
graces, aves, credos and amens. The more curious craved 
portions of the Scriptures, and the very well-to-do indulged 
in the luxury of a fair transcript of Chaucer’s “ Canterbury 
Tales,” one of the various “ Mortes d’Arthur,” and perhaps, 
most of all, the spirit-stirring chronicles of England, France 
and Navarre, by glorious John Froissart. But these last-named 
luxuries were only procurable, and then often with much 
difficulty, by the wealthy minority, and in fact were only 
sought after by those of intellectual and refined taste. This 
class of bookmakers had become sufficiently numerous to be 
formed into a guild in Henry IV.’s reign and on July 12, 1403, 
a petition was presented to the mayor and aldermen “ from the 
reputable members of the craft of writers and text-letters, then 
commonly called limners, and other good folks, citizens of Lon- 
don, who are wont to bind and sell books, praying for authority 





to elect yearly two reputable men of the craft of writers and 


text letters.” Also “praying for authority to elect yearly two 
reputable men, one a limner, the other a text writer, to be 
wardens of the said trades, to oversee the works of these 
crafts, and present the defaults of bad and disloyal men to 


* The views of Stationers’ Hall herewith presented were taken by special 
permission, and are perhaps the only photographs of its interior ever made. 
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the chamberlain at Guildhall for the time being, that the same 
might be corrected, punished or reclaimed”; thereupon it was 
ordered that the said ordinance should be observed and trans- 
gressors punished as above stated. These writers congregated 
together in a district named from their vocation, “ Pater- 
noster-row,” and in small streets and places in the vicinity, 
which bore the names of “Creed Lane,” “Amen Corner,” 
“ Ave Maria Lane,” etc. These names still survive, and we 
trust will forever be retained as a historical memento. 

Such was the start of the company, but after the introduc- 
tion of printing, alterations had to be made in its constitution, 
and in the year 1556 there was obtained from Philip and Mary 
a charter of incorporation, the first master being Thomas 
Dockwray. ‘This was one of the darkest periods of English 
history; Queen Mary desired to entirely annihilate Protes- 
tantism, root and branch, but she found herself constantly 
hampered by the printing-press, and how to muzzle this new 
and popular organ of public opinion almost puzzled her advis- 
ers. It was clearly of little or no use to burn preachers of the 
Gospel by the score at Smithfield as long as their works and 
teachings could be multiplied a thousandfold by the aid of 
the newly invented art; it was, therefore, absolutely necessary, 
if priestly rule was to be reinstated in England, to gag the 


press in the first instance. In this perplexity the idea occurred 














CARVED MANTELPIECE IN COURTROOM, 


to one of her majesty’s advisers to set some of the most 
influential of the men exercising the art of printing to act as 
spies and inquisitors over the rest, and the idea was carried 
out in a manner that left nothing to be desired. The members 
of the then existing company were approached and many of 
them were found (not less than ninety-seven individuals) will- 
ing to be her tools for a liberal reward, and these ninety-seven 
were duly empowered by a charter of Philip and Mary, dated 
May 4, 1556, to form a close corporation with great privileges, 
under the title of the “ Masters, Wardens and Commonality of 
the Mystery or Art of Stationers.” 

In the charter granted to the company the base purposes 
to which Mary intended to put its members were very clearly 























defined. “Know ye,” so it ran, “that we, considering and 
manifestly perceiving that several seditious and heretical books, 
both in verse and prose, are daily published, stamped and 
printed, by divers scandalous, schismatical and heretical per- 
sons, not only exciting our subjects and liegemen to sedition 
and disobedience against us, our crown and dignity, but also 
to the renewal and propagating of very great and detestable 
heresies against the faith and sound Catholic doctrine of our 
Holy Mother the Church, and being willing to provide a 
proper remedy in this case, we give our license that the ninety- 
seven printers, bookdealers and so forth, may be one body of 
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an enterprise, or any similar purposes. It was chiefly in annual 
publications, known as almanacs, that the results of the occult 
science of reading the stars were given, and the sale of these 
publications was enormous. Here was a capital opportunity 
for a company accustomed to trade in and make money out of 
bigotry and superstition to do a stroke of business. The sta- 
tioners made an effort to get these almanacs into their hands, 
and succeeded so well that James granted them, for a con- 
sideration of course, the sole right to print and publish alma- 
nacs in England. Unfortunately for the company, Oxford and 
Cambridge possessed rights of publishing these; this cost the 
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Showing Benjamin West’s celebrated painting, ‘Alfred the Great Sharing His Last Loaf with the Stranger.” 


itself for ever and one society incorporated for ever.” In 
addition to the charter, power was given for the master and 
wardens of the society to search as often as they pleased any 
place, shop, house, chamber or building of any stamper, printer, 
binder or seller of any manner of books within the kingdom of 
England and dominions thereof, concerning or for any books 
or things printed, or stamped, or to be printed or stamped, 
and to seize, take away or convert to the proper use of the 
said society all and singular those books and those things 
which are or shall be printed or stamped contrary to the form 
of any statute, act or proclamation, made or to be made, and 
to imprison such as shall disturb, refuse or hinder them. It 
was an admirable scheme, this new press inquisition; Queen 
Mary burned the authors and the Stationers’ Company burned 
the books. 

Queen Mary died and Elizabeth reigned in her stead, the 
official religion of the country changed, but the Protestant 
queen confirmed the charter in its original terms. Under 
Elizabeth’s reign the company grew and amassed wealth 
rapidly, and in her successor, James I.’s reign, its prosperity 
continued. It was the golden age of astrology in England; 
everybody was anxious to learn under which planet they were 
born, what stars ruled their fate and what constellations were 
most auspicious when going on a journey, or commencing 





company a little more money; these universities were bought 
out on consideration of an annuity, and so the Stationers’ 
Company obtained the monopoly of printing and publishing 
almanacs for the people of England, and for two centuries 
afterward spread superstition and perpetuated ignorance 
throughout the country for no other object than that of 
amassing money. 

The company took into its pay all the shylocks who claimed 
to be able to foretell events; they had writing for their alma- 
nacs such men as Andrews, Lilley, Partridge, Woodhouse, and 
the greatest cheats and liars of the day were sure of receiving 
the best pay if they could only make startling enough prophe- 
cies. The company continued to publish these almanacs for 
over two centuries, and even as late as 1870 they issued prints 
bearing the name of John Partridge and Francis Moore, physi- 
cian; the former almanac bearing the title of “ Merlinus 
Liberatus” and the latter the classical appellation of “ Vox 
Stellarum.” Francis Moore began his career in 1698 and James 
Partridge was his contemporary! 

From time to time outside publishers endeavored to issue 
almanacs, but were promptly suppressed, all opponents to the 
company being annihilated, and it was not until the reign of 
George III. that one Thomas Carnan, a Scotsman, who had 
started a publishing business in London, determined that their 
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monopoly should come to an end. He issued almanacs of his 
own of an up-to-date kind, and free from all astrological 
rubbish. Mr. Carnan was at once seized and put in prison. 
He brought the matter before the courts and was defeated in 
the Court of Exchequer; he appealed to the Court ot Common 
Pleas. Here the legal question was argued at great length by 
the best lawyers of the day, and the judges came to the decision 
that the claims of the company for the sole printing of alma- 
nacs were invalid, as the Crown had at no time a prerogative 
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It is lighted by five windows on each side, those on one side 
being filled with stained glass, while the windows across the 
hall are filled with plain glass. At one end a handsome carved 
oak screen runs across the hall and shuts off the entrance 
doorway. The floor is inlaid in parquet and there is a coved 
ceiling of rather plain plasterwork. In the hall are the long 
oak tables and benches that are used at the dinners of the 
company, and the master’s chair, a very fine piece of ancient 
cabinetwork, stands at one end. 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF STATIONERS’ HALL, 


to grant such a monopoly. The Stationers’ Company was 
uefeated in the matter of publishing almanacs, but it still held 
a considerable monopoly of the trade. 

In the olden days when the company wanted money they 
published a book, as for instance, in 1654, when the Hall was 
in a dilapidated condition, they issued a “ Book of Martyrs” 
to defray the expense of rebuilding. This book achieved such 
a popularity that it was out of print in a very short time, and 
some leading printers in London threatened to get out editions 
of their own unless the Stationers’ Company reprinted it, the 
demand was so great. 

The present Hall was built after the great fire of London 
in 1666 (when the loss of the company was over £200,000, a 
very considerable sum in those days), and stands upon the 
site of its predecessor. 

The first court of the company after the fire of London was 
held at the Cook’s Hall, on October 2, 1666, and afterward 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. In the following December 
all the ruined ground belonging to the Hall, as well as to the 
other tenements of the company destroyed by the fire, was 
ordered to be forthwith cleared and measured, and on April 2 
of the following year a precept was received to attend the 
Lord Mayor for receiving his majesty’s pleasure about rebuild- 
ing the company’s hall. Within a few years from this the 
present structure was erected. 

The Great Hall of the building is parallelogram in shape. 





The basement story, and some other parts of the building, 
are used as warehouses for the company’s stock of printed 
books, and for the stock of such individual members as choose 
to rent accommodation. There is also a large kitchen with an 
immense fireplace, where the dinners are cooked. 

The principal ornamental feature in the Hall is the stained 
glass windows. At the northeast end is the great Caxton 
window, presented by the late Mr. Joshua W. Butterworth 
during the year he was master of the company. The ceremony 
of unveiling the window was carried out by the then Lord 
Mayor of London, who was himself a prominent representative 
of the craft, and a past master of the Stationers’ Company. 

This Caxton window is not only a beautiful addition to the 
hall, but it is further a fine artistic conception in itself. The 
central idea represents Caxton submitting a proof of his first 
impressions from the press to King Edward TV. and his Queen, 
in the Almonry of Westminster Abbey. The artist has repre- 
sented the father of English printing as a man upon whom his 
years sit lightly, with a face of keen intelligence and happy 
enthusiasm. In his hands he extends a sheet, bearing the 
printed black-letter character, upon which the King looks with 
speculative eye. Beside the King stands the figure of a young 
prince, too old, however, to be taken as Edward V., who at 
that period would only be about six years of age, and therefore 
to be regarded rather as typical than as chronological. <A 
lady-in-waiting peers over the King’s shoulder at the printed 




















sheet, whilst two priests are shown descending the stairs lead- 
ing to Caxton’s apartment. In the left foreground is seated a 
boy busily grinding the materials for the ink, and directly 
behind him is the press, operated by a well-drawn and well- 
posed figure with hand upon the bar. In the left background 
a compositor is engaged arranging the movable types upon a 
wooden platform, the prototype-of the modern galley. The 
composition and grouping are excellent, and the coloring is at 
once brilliant and appropriate. The surroundings of the cen- 
tral panel are in keeping with the subject. In the center appear 
the arms of the Stationers’ Company, with the date of the 
Stationers’ charter (1556) supported by angels on either side, 
holding the miter and pastoral cross of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the patron of the company. At the foot is promi- 
nently presented the ancient barge of the company, floating 
upon the Thames and filled with figures. In the processions, 
the royal progresses and what-not of the past, the barge was 
a spectacle, rich in coloring and carrying with it the banners 
of the guild and shields of members of the company. The 
domed border of the window is completed with medallions, 
connected by traceried ornaments, containing the colophons or, 
more correctly speaking, the devices of eminent printers. On 
the right, commencing at the top, we have those of William 
Seres, Reginald Wolf, Wynkyn de Worde and Richard Tottel, 
and on the left those of Richard Jugge, John Day, John 
Cawood and Hugh Singleton. Along the bottom of the win- 
dow runs the inscription, “ This Window was Presented by 
Joshua W. Butterworth, F.S.A., Master of the Company, 1894.” 

The five stained glass windows are upon the left hand as 
one enters the hall; these are known as the “ Shakespeare,” 
the “Caxton,” the “ Tyndale,” and the “Cranmer” windows, 
and each has been the present of some former master. 

At the upper end of the hall a doorway leads to a small 
anteroom in which is hung a number of framed documents 
and old engravings relating to the company, and from this 
anteroom entrance is had to the courtroom. 

This is an excellent specimen of seventeenth-century work. 
It is lighted from one side only and has an arched ceiling, with 
composite cornice, elegantly ornamented with carvings and 
stucco. A large luster of cut glass depends from the center 
of the ceiling, and there is a handsome mantelpiece of varie- 
gated marble, with a frieze of fruit,and flowers in carving of 
very high relief above it. This frieze reaches the cornice, 
with which it combines in a very clever manner. The carvings 
are generally said to be oak, but when the present writer exam- 
ined them he found they were simply stucco. At one end of 
the courtroom there is a large alcove, in which is hung the 
celebrated painting by Benjamin West of “ Alfred the Great 
Dividing His Last Loaf with the Stranger.” This picture 
was presented in 1879 by a Mr. Boydell, who was afterward 
alderman and Lord Mayor of the city of London. 

On the walls of the courtroom hang a number of interesting 
portraits of former members of the company. Notable among 
these is that of William Strahan, who was master of the 
company in 1774. Strahan was a very eminent printer in his 
time; he was not quite so prominent, perhaps, as was Benjamin 
Franklin in America, but he was a man of a very similar stamp, 
and exerted a beneficent influence on the life of his generation 
by his generous actions and the example he set of a just, dili- 
gent and kindly character. He had been a fellow-workman of 
Doctor Franklin’s in a printing-house in London, and afterward 
continued to enjoy the latter’s friendship until his death, which 
antedated Franklin’s by only five years. His career was inter- 
esting and is worth a brief recapitulation. 

He was born at Edinburgh, where his father held a small 
appointment in the Customs. Having passed through the 
tuition of a grammar school, he was put apprentice to a 
printer, and while still a young man he removed to London, 
where he appears to have worked for some time as a journey- 
man printer. He married early in life, and by strict sobriety 


and diligence he contrived to live within the narrow margin 
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of his modest income. His integrity and natural abilities soon 
enabled him to better his circumstances, and the first difficulties 
overcome he achieved rapid success. He was one of the most 
flourishing men in the trade when, in the year 1770, he pur- 
chased a share of the patent for King’s printer from Charles 
Eyre, with whom he maintained a friendly intimacy during the 
rest of his life. He then acquired a great literary property by 
purchasing the copyrights of some of the most celebrated 
authors of the time. He proved his possession of prudence 
and speculative sagacity in a remarkable degree in this impor- 
tant undertaking, and, to his credit be it said, never had literary 
men experienced such liberality as they did at the hands of 
Strahan and his associates in their purchases of copyrights 
from authors. He gave to the Company of Stationers, in 1784, 
£1,000 upon trust to purchase annuities for ten poor printers. 
According to his will, half the interest of that sum was to be 
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THE GREAT END WINDOW. 


Caxton Showing His First Proof to the King. 


divided yearly, in the week after Christmas Day, to five poor 
journeymen printers who were natives of Scotland, without 
regard to their being freemen or non-freemen of the company. 
The week after Christmas Day, no doubt, proved a very 
acceptable time to the poor printers for receiving this little 
present, and it is one example among many of a happy trait 
in the character of this old printer. 

In many ways he showed a genuine sympathy for the lot 
of those less fortunate than himself, and unselfish thoughtful- 
ness of others in the way in which he exercised his benevo- 
lence. He was proud of the humbleness of his birth and was 
always mindful of the acquaintances of his early days. At his 
table in London every Scotsman found an easy introduction 
and every old acquaintance a cordial welcome. To not a few 
who were dependent on his bounty during his long and useful 
life, and who would otherwise have severely felt the loss of 
so truly benevolent a friend, he left liberal annuities for their 
lives. Among other generous legacies he gave also £100 to 
the poor of the parish of St. Bride, in which he had many 
years resided. He had five children, three sons and two 
daughters. The eldest son became a printer, but died in his 
father’s lifetime; another son was prebendary of Rochester, 
and upward of fifty years Vicar of St. Mary’s, Islington; a 
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third, Andrew, in due time succeeded to his father’s business, 
became printer to his majesty, and sat in Parliament for some 
twenty years. In every way he maintained the high reputa- 
tion gained by his father by his exemplary conduct both in 
business and private life, and is said to have left property to 
the amount of more than a million of money. The office of 
King’s printer then devolved on his nephews, Andrew and 
Robert Spottiswoode, in which family it has continued to 
the present day. 

Among the other pictures are portraits of Charles Whit- 
tingham, founder of the celebrated Chiswick Press, and of his 
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In the early part of the seventeenth century, concerts were 
frequently given in it, and an entertainment was instituted on 
the 22d of November in commemoration of St. Cecilia. On 
these annual occasions a splendid entertainment was provided, 
which was preceded by a performance of vocal and instru- 
mental music by the most celebrated performers of the day. 
The verse was invariably eulogistic of St. Cecilia and was 
often set to music by Purcell, Blow, or some other dis- 
tinguished composers, Pope, Addison, and others supplying 
the words. These entertainments came to a close about 1703. 
The Hall has also been used for political banquets, and in 
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Joshua W. Butterworth. 
Baskerville. 


Samuel Richardson. 
Charles Whittingham 
Andrew Strahan. 


son and successor. Richardson, the father of English novelists, 
and his wife, also, hang here, occupying the place of honor on 
either side of the doorway; Luke Hansard, the founder of the 
“Hansard Debates,” and Sir William Domville, who was 
master of the company in 1814. There is also a fine portrait 
of Thomas Guy, M. P., the founder of Guy’s Hospital, one of 
London’s best-known institutions; he was a member of the 
Court of Assistants in 1722-24. Another interesting portrait 
is a fine miniature of Baskerville, the Birmingham printer, in 
a circular frame, and a small water-color portrait of Luke 
Hansard hangs in the corner of the room; this was evidently 
at one time a present to his son, as it bears the inscription, 
“Your affectionate and loving father, October 29, 1828.” 

Looking out from the windows of the courtroom, there is’ 
seen a magnificent plane tree, with a wealth of foliage, rising 
from the center of the enclosed yard. This tree is one of the 
finest in London and is specially cared for in the matter of 
watering, so that its leaves are green late into the season. 

In Malone’s “ Life of Dryden,” particulars are given of many 
curious uses that have at various times been made of the Hall. 





Mrs. Richardson. 
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1831 the Reform members of the House of Commons gave 
a dinner to the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Lord Althorp) 
and to Lord John Russell. 

In 1842 the Duke of Wellington presided here over a dinner 
for the benefit of the Infant Orphan Asylum, and in June, 1847, 
a dinner for the King’s College Hospital was given under the 
presidency of Sir Robert Peel. 

The Hall used to be the starting place also of many magnifi- 
cent funerals, particulars of one of which we may note. It was 
the funeral feast of Thomas Sutton, of the Charterhouse, and 
was given May 28, 1612. For the repast there were provided 
“32 neats’ tongues, 40 stones of beef, 24 marrow bones, one 
lamb, 46 capons, 32 geese, 4 pheasants, 12 pheasants’ pulletts, 12 
godwits, 24 rabbits, 6 hearnshaws, 43 turkey chickens, 48 roast 
chickens, 18 house pigeons, 72 field pigeons, 36 quails, 48 
ducklings, 160 eggs, 3 salmon, 4 congereels, 10 turbots, 2 dories. 
24 lobsters, 4 mullets, a firkin and keg of sturgeon, 3 barrels of 
pickled oysters, 6 gammons of bacon, 4 Westphalia hams, 16 
fried tongues, 16 chicken pies, 16 pasties, 16 dishes of rice, 
16 neats’ tongue pies, 16 custards, 16 dishes of whitebait, 16 























mince pies, 16 orange pies, 16 gooseberry tarts, 8 redcare pies, 
6 dishes small fish, and 6 grand salads.” 

In December, 1806, on the occasion of the public funeral of 
Lord Nelson, the master and wardens, with sixty senior mem- 
bers of the company, attended the funeral procession, by water, 
in their barge, from Greenwich to Whitehall. This barge, 
which was always used on state occasions, was sold in the year 
1850, and taken to Oxford, where it is now the property of 
one of the college boat clubs, and may still be seen on the river 
Isis. 

The Stationers’ Company has an interesting collection of 
plate, but it is all of comparatively recent date, all the great 
cupboards of old plate having been lost in the great fire in 
1666. At one time every master on quitting the chair was 
required to give a piece of plate weighing at least fourteen 
ounces for upper, and under wardens a piece of at least three 
ounces. In this way the company soon became possessed of 
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When the company became a corporation, the old body still 
existed, and its trading has existed and been carried on sepa- 
rate from the company as a corporation from that time until 
the present day, so that in the Stationers’ Company there are 
really two bodies: there is the corporation of the Stationers’ 
Company, and the partners in the stock, which is called an 
English stock. Formerly there were several stocks; there was 
a Latin stock, an Irish stock, a Ballad stock and a Bible stock. 
The stock existing now is an English stock. About 1601, when 
the company obtained the grant from the King giving them the 
exclusive right of printing certain publications, this was amal- 
gamated with the English stock. The report of the Royal 
Commission, issued in 1884, stated that this stock had a capital 
of between £41,000 and £42,000, which was held among 306 
members of the company. 

The capital is divided into certain shares, varying in value 
from £40 to £400 each, which are held just in the same way as 
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THE STAINED GLASS WINDOWS OF STATIONERS’ HALL. 


an immense store of salt cellars, gilt bowls, college cups, pots, 
snuffers and flagons. The greatest trophy seems to have been 
a large silver gilt bowl, which was given in 1626 by a Mr. 
Hulet, weighing sixty ounces and shaped like an owl (Owlett) 
an allusion to the donor’s name. 

During the Civil War, when the company was forced to 
pledge its plate to meet the heavy loans exacted by King 
Charles, this cherished owl was specially excepted. There is 
now no piece of plate existing of an earlier date than 1676, 
and it has been the custom from time to time to melt down 
the old plate into newer forms. Thus, in 1720, salvers and salt 
cellars were melted down and made into bowls which were 
filled with water and used to keep the wine glasses cool. In 
1844 a handsome rose-water dish was made out of a silver 
bowl and an old tea and coffee urn. 

The massive old plate now remaining is chiefly of the reign 
of Charles II. Among them is a pair of silver candlesticks, 
presented by Mr. Richard Royston, twice master of the com- 
pany, who died in 1686 and who had been bookseller to three 
Kings, James I., Charles I. and Charles II. A small two- 
handled cup was bequeathed in 1771 by that worthy old printer, 
William Bowyer. A large silver-gilt rose-water dish, weighing 
sixty-eight ounces, commemorates the connection of Thomas 
Newcombe, his majesty’s printer, with the company, and there 
is also a loving cup given by James Macock. A two-handled 
bowl, or porringer, given by Thomas Vere in 1677, and a 
large silver epergné presented by Sir Stephen Theodore Jan- 
sen, which consists of eighteen pieces and is engraved with 
his arms, are also in the collection. Among the later gifts is 
a silver-gilt ewer, given by the late Sir Charles Davies, who 
was master in 1842-43; a silver cruet, presented by Mr. John 
Cox, and several other gifts from Sir George Tyler, Mr. H. 
Sotheran and Mr. W. Stephens. 


the shares of ordinary companies, and the profits of the stock 
and property belonging to the stock are appropriated thus: 
A certain amount is distributed among the poor of the com- 
pany; after paying that, the net profit is divided by way of 
dividend, which is paid each half-year. The members of the 
company under the by-laws have a power of disposing of the 
shares to their widows, but to no other persons. Upon the 
death of a person who has not disposed of his share to his 
widow, the amount is paid out and an election takes place 
among the members of the company to that vacant share. If 
the share is bequeathed to the widow, the widow can take the 
share and enjoy the profits during her life, and upon her death 
that share is then disposed of in the same way as before men- 
tioned. In effect, each partner in the company subscribes capi- 
tal toward what is called the English stock, just as in the case 
of a joint stock company. 

The members in the Trading stock are only a certain num- 
ber of the liverymen, and the capital raised by them is a trading 
capital, used in printing and publishing books at the present 
time. The monopoly enjoyed by the company from the charter 
granted by the King for printing almanacs and primers, of 
course, has ceased many years, but they still continue opera- 
tions and publish school books and almanacs. The property 
belonging to the English stock consists of this trading capital 
and investments of certain profits which were accumulated and 
not wholly distributed among the partners. At the time that 
the stamp duty was repealed a large sum of money was received 
by the company, and that was invested and the produce was 
divided among the partners as part of the profit. 

Almost from the commencement of its incorporate existence 
the company exercised its power in a business capacity. Com- 
mencing a publishing business, it undertook the original form 
of copyright, and still retains its hold upon it, as far as it can, 
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and the words “ Registered at Stationers’ Hall” is a familiar 
legend on English printed copyright books. The registration 
fee is 5 shillings, and must be paid before any action for 
breach of copyright can be entered in the courts. A register 
of all books, pamphlets, tracts or leaflets thus entered is kept, 
but there is no index, or at least there was not until very 
recently, and we do not think that the company has com- 
menced to keep one even now. This makes the difficulties of 
a search exceedingly great, unless one knows about the exact 
date that the copyright was obtained, and there are continual 
instances of titles of books being duplicated in ignorance, solely 
on account of this difficulty. 

The copyright register was established at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, but some of the ancient records still in 
existence show that a similar register was kept before the 
company’s incorporation; in 1662 a bill passed Parliament 
requiring all copies of printed works to be registered at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, and this was confirmed in 1842 by the act that 
makes the register a sine qua non to entitle to sue for pro- 
tection. 

Very few persons not connected with the production or 
circulation of a book have been admitted to the honorary 
livery and freedom, and the list is now confined to Brig.-Gen. 
Sir J. Willcocks, K.C.M.G.,D.S.O., who was presented v.ith 
the honor in 1901. We may conclude this notice by referring 
to the clerk, Mr. C. R. Rivington. The Rivingtons have been 
members of the company for more than three centuries, and 
clerks to the Guild for over one hundred years, the first being 
Mr. Henry Rivington, who was appointed in 1800; the second 
Mr. Charles Rivington, who was elected in 1829, and the third, 
the present clerk, who received the appointment in 1869. 





FIRST PRINTER IN BRITISH AMERICA. 


The following account of historical interest to printers is 
contributed by George Henry Clark, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts : 

“*Here lived Stephen Daye, first printer in British Amer- 
ica, 1638-1668.’ 

“Thus reads the tablet on the Dunster-street side of the 
old building facing Harvard Square, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. On the land in the rear of this building stood the resi- 
dence of President Dunster of Harvard College. On the 
front of its roof were English gables, while the back was a 
long roof continuing down nigh to the ground. In a wing 
along Dunster street was once the printing-press. 

“Tn March, 1639, Governor Winthrop writes: ‘A print- 
ing-house was begun at Cambridge, by one Daye, at the charge 
of Mr. Glover, who died on sea hitherward. The first thing 
which was printed was the freeman’s oath; the next was an 
almanac made for New England by Mr. William Pierce, 
mariner; the next was the Psalms newly turned into meter.’ 

“The General Court, December 10, 1641, recognized Daye 
as ‘the first that set upon printing,’ yet he was not a thor- 
oughly trained printer, but a locksmith by trade. His son 
Matthew may have received some instruction as a printer. 
There was one Marmaduke Johnson, who came later to assist 
in printing the Indian Bible, and he was acknowledged as the 
‘first thoroughly instructed printer in New England.’ 

“Matthew Daye was a printer and the first known steward 
of Harvard College. He died May Io, 1649. 

“Printing was exclusively conducted at Cambridge for 
nearly half a century. It was during this period that the 
Indian Bible was printed. Very little, if any, work of this 
kind was carried on here about and after the year 1700, except 
by Samuel Hull, 1775-76, until 1800, when William Hilliard 
set up a ‘printery.’ 

“During the nineteenth century a very high comparative 
rank for both quality and quantity has been constantly held 
by the printers of Cambridge. The two best examples are 


the University Press and Riverside Press, the latter being 
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so widely known as the publisher of the works of many of 
the famous poets, novelists, essayists, of New England, of 
the last fifty years.” 





TRADE SCHOOLS. 


It behooves the trade unions, as custodians of the workmen 
in trades, to look more deeply into the functions of the trade 
school. There should be a comprehensive and effectual system 
established, utilizing the trade school idea, which shall sup- 
plant completely the present unsatisfactory condition of floating 
off an unfinished product, which, if it ever becomes finished, 
becomes so in spite of conditions rather than by virtue of or 
purpose in them. We do not believe for a moment that our 
privately established trade schools were ever intended or 
expected by their founders to produce too large a supply of 
mechanics, and thus flood the market, or to invite young 
men to half perfect themselves, and then deceive the public, 
but the purpose and function of the schools were distinctly 
expressed and intended to be to furnish as systematic and 
favorable a method of instruction and training as possible 
to fill a void created by the decay of an old system, which, 
while sufficient in its day and generation, had vanished, never 
to return. This function and purpose are more emphatically 
evidenced year by year, and as this instruction and training 
can best proceed in conjunction and practice in real work, 
in which employer and workmen are engaged, the most com- 
plete method of operating that function and realizing that 
purpose lies in a more complete codperation between organ- 
izations of employers and organizations of workmen. 

The policy of this codperation should be to create good 
workmen, the best, most skilful, the most complete, and then 
to have the unions composed of these, and these only. By a 
policy of this nature, which could only be carried out by a 
joining of hands of employers and workmen in the manage- 
ment and direction of trade schools, with this end in view, 
the unions would be relieved of the most telling criticisms 
now used against them, and their reason for being would be 
more firmly established. By this measure the unions would 
be strengthened by “recognition” in the best sense, inasmuch 
as they would become the gauge and standard of excellence, 
and keep the organizations up to that efficiency which numbers 
are felt to indicate; membership would be eagerly sought, 
because desired as a sign of selection and as a safeguard 
against being herded together in one mass of good, bad, or 
indifferent. The “non-union” man would then be the ineffi- 
cient, the unreliable, the dishonest, the quarrelsome, the dis- 
turber, the dissolute, and the generally unworthy, and non- 
union he would have to remain until he should so reform 
as to make himself desirable. Then would there be the true 
line of demarkation between union and non-union, a natural 
and proper one, not the artificial and dangerous one that now 
exists. Unions would then be accepted by all as the clearing 
house for workmen, as a sure source of supply of trustworthy, 
efficient and skilled workmen. Until this dispensation, labor 
has been supposed to be of the essence of peace, and not war, 
and it has not been until the forces of labor, as demonstrated 
through cheaply conceived, unrestrained or poorly administered 
organizations, have been diverted from their true channel, that 
the world has witnessed the commission of acts under the 
impulse of this force which have been unworthy of humanity, 
and which have roused the self-respecting in all our com- 
munities to most determined resistance — Jndustrial Peorian. 





RECEPTION BY BOOKBINDERS. 


The reception and ball recently given by Local Union, 
No. 15, Brotherhood of Bookbinders, of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, was a success both socially and financially. Walter J. 
Price, by selling the largest number of tickets to the entertain- 
ment, won the prize of one year’s subscription to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, annually offered by this magazine. 
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BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS. 


In this department critical comment on current books, mag- 
azines and other publications will be given from a literary, 
artistic and typographical standpoint. Material for illustration 
of works to be reviewed may also be desirable. Address all 
matters pertaining to this department to The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


THE first book to be issued by the new Imperial Press, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, is a volume from the pen of one of the pro- 
moters of the enterprise, Mr. George French. As the first 
book, it is perhaps one of the sanest and most perfect begin- 
nings, typographically considered, that has been put forth by 
any of the limited edition presses. The title is “ Printing in 
Relation to Art,” and the work is designed to cover with 
authority a limited phase of the printer’s craft. 

The prefatory note makes clear that it is not the author’s 
intention to “try to establish for printing the claim that it is 
an art.” Following this premise, the plan seems at first blush 
a little uncertain of its path. Neither affirming nor denying, 
the author spends his book in explaining certain of the ele- 
mentary principles of pictorial art, and in attempting, some- 
times with logic and sometimes by mere association and 
propinquity, to establish the relation of these principles to the 
printer’s affairs. 

Aside from this slight vagueness of base, the work is 
mainly sound, and unquestionably full of interest. 

The difficulty seems to lie in the aim rather than in the 
effort. The author repeatedly makes clear that he under- 
stands the traditional principles on which most of the rules 
of good typography rest; he avoids the tracing of these prin- 
ciples to their origin, except suggestively, as beside his pur- 
pose; yet he is continually hampered by the forced analogy 
between the book and the picture. The intention can not but 
be recognized as worthy. The more closely the artist and 
printer can come together, the better for both. But they must 
never fail to see that they collaborate in making a book, which 
is a thing bound in every line by tradition, and upheld by the 
same bond; and a book is never a picture. The same ideals 
may apply, but not the same knowledges. 

Thus, Mr. French writes a chapter on “ Pictorial Composi- 
tion,” attempting, in a few pages, and chiefly by quotation, to 
cover a subject which has never been fully formulated, and 
concerning which the strongest artistic authorities shrink from 
definite expression. A study of all the works extant will not 
suffice to give anything approaching a thorough knowledge of 
the subject; it is a wall before which artists spend their lives 
striving, and comforted only by occasional glimpses of what 
lies beyond—by partial successes and amazing accidents. 
Claims of scientific bases, partly or wholly set forth, have 
been frequently made; as often the masters have refuted 
them, so that the known laws are few and never sure; com- 
position, to most students, is a “thing that all depends.” 
But for type composition the principles are better known; the 
purpose is more rigid, the means accordingly more amenable 
to formula. So Mr. French’s chapter on this subject has a 
value perhaps tenfold that of his learned quotations on the 
other phase. 

Undoubtedly the matters of tone, 
values are interesting to the intelligent printer. To the artist 
they are vital; they represent fields of his daily effort. But 
they are not to be confounded with the real work of printing, 
nor the real principles involved. 

In this day of the craft’s expansion, it is meet that some 
men, specialists, should know as much as possible about art, 


light and shade, and 
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and at the same time retain their allegiance to their craft. 
Such men are needed in the lines where printing is encroach- 
ing on the ancient preserves of the lithographer, the etcher, 
and the engraver. With the making of books these men have 
little to do. And for the rank and file, workers for whom the 
high task of making our books is set, there are other laws 
more valid and more simply to be stated. 

If, in the foregoing, anything derogatory to Mr. French’s 
work is to be found, it must be applied to the part which 
treats of art in the pictorial sense. It is plain that in that line 
of thought the author is not so clear, nor is his information 
so relevant; which is, perhaps, as much the fault of the author- 
ities he has quoted as of his own workmanship. But there is 
another side to the book. 

Where the subjects of printing and the higher ideals of 
the craft are treated without reference to the arguments which 
deal with art alone, the volume is in the highest degree valu- 
able. Here Mr. French speaks from his own standpoint, and 
again proves the worth of his experience. His chapters on 
“Proportion and Format,” “ Type Composition” and “ Bind- 
ing” are excellent. No effort is made to cover the whole 
subject, but the principles laid down are the best, and they 
are expressed in a manner that suggests even more than it 





‘* The Studio Art Album.” 


From 


tells. The chapter on “Style” is also inspiring, though it 
might be more cogent if the author wrote with less rugged- 
ness; a frequent splitting of the infinitive puts a man in a 
glass house. 

Typographically, it might almost be said that the book is 
above reproach. It was produced under conditions which 
may be attained in almost any well-equipped printing-house, 
and, aside from the planning, without the aid of professed 
experts; which lends an added interest to its merit. The 
specifications are clearly detailed at the end of the volume — 
a practice which we understand is to be followed hereafter by 
the Imperial Press. This matter is perfectly in keeping with 
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the literary motive of the present book, though it can be readily 
seen that it might be quite out of place in a book of another 
nature —in fact, if consistently done, the idea would become 
an insufferable intrusion. The specifications, however, are 
valuable to many buyers, and, if printed on a loose leaf, would 
never be unwelcome. 

The charm of this book as printed rests not on any special 
beauty of style, nor on the personal touch which distinguishes 
the product of the great printers. It is more a matter of com- 
plete simplicity and adaptability. The new variant of Caslon 
type has no obvious advantage over the older forms of the 
same model; the paper is a stout quality of hand-made; the 
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direct tragedy, and the motives so mingled, human, and withal 
so naively expressed, that the relation of it takes a place even 


higher than many of the classical imaginative romances. The 
unique quality lies, no doubt, in a certain naturalistic inversion 
of the structure, considered as a tale; Abelard and Heloise 
found their joy first, and fell from it into the heaviest mis- 
fortunes; it might almost be said that there was no climax, 
only more misfortunes. A false and bitter uncle of the lady, 
and, in the church, a strict master for the man, supply the 
instruments of revenge. But the real tragedy was within 
themselves, and it followed them through years of disaster to 
a fruitless renunciation. 
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SPECIMEN PAGES OF ‘‘ THE LOVE LETTERS OF ABELARD AND HELOISE.”’ 


binding has no striking attribute beyond a look of service- 
ableness; yet, because it is true to its purpose and wholly 
devoid of affectation, the book is excellent —almost unique. 


& co 


RatpH FLercHER SEyMouR has designed and printed for 
the publishers, The Bobbs Merrill Company, of Indianapolis, 
a new edition of “ The Love Letters of Abelard and Heloise.” 
The book is printed from Mr. Seymour’s own type, and easily 
takes place among the best of his productions. 

The letters are reprinted from the English edition of 1722, 
and are supplied with a graceful though anonymous narrative 
of the lovers’ immortal passion. Aside from this narrative, 


the present issue brings to the text nothing new except a 
studiously careful reissue — which is, perhaps, the most rever- 
ent attitude toward the work. 

The love of Abelard and Heloise is one of the romances, 
founded in literal reality, that have never lost their power. 
The story is so simple, the ending so much more pathetic than 


So the five letters which have come down to us, and are 
included in the present volume, practically review the whole 
course of their love. Written after sixteen years of separa- 
tion, from convent to monastery, they are still filled with 
wonder and memory, recrimination and regret, pride in the 
old passion and ever recurring struggle for resignation. 

The book is designed rather simply; a title-page border 
and a pair of borders at the beginning of the text constitute 
the decoration. Beyond these the pages are solidly printed, 
except for the use of a large initial with each letter; there are 
red side-headings, and the type proves both readable and com- 
fortable to the eyes. Mr. Seymour has attempted to symbolize 
the position of the story in the world of letters by a series of 
figures in the borders, bearing shields inscribed with the names 
of other great lovers—some of them, it must be admitted, a 
trifle out of key with the nature of the book —and the result 
is for the most part pleasantly suggestive of medieval elabora- 
tion. 

Mr. Seymour’s books are hereafter to be published by The 























Bobbs-Merrill Company; which is an advantageous arrange- 
ment, so far as their making is concerned, as it relieves him 
of much business detail, and affords more time for the more 
artistic and technical side of the work. 

we & 

In addition to the matter concerning it in the December 
number of THe INLAND PRINTER, it may be interesting to note 
that Fleming H. Revell & Co. have published a large-paper 
limited edition of Roswell Field’s story, “The Bondage of 
Ballinger.” It is pleasant to add to our appreciation of Mr. 
Field’s charming character study the fact that the limited 
edition is, as a piece of bookmaking, wholly worthy of its 
material; printed on hand-made paper, with a Japan vellum 
insert for the title-page and frontispiece, and bound in gray 
boards with paper label. 

Further, it is pleasant to know that this book, with its 
quiet color and purely literary style, has proved successful -—— 
quietly so, but positively enough to admit it among the books 
that are quoted to show that people will buy good work when 
it is offered. Or it may be taken to indicate that there is a 
public which can be persuaded by a chorus of critical opinion, 
for probably no book of-this year’s issue has found so much 
of praise —or merited so much. 


we & 


A. C. McCiure & Co. have just issued, in a translation by 
Mary J. Safford, a new historical novel by Felix Dahn, entitled 
“The Scarlet Banner.” It deals with the decline and fall of 
the Vandal power in Carthage, and the conquest of Africa by 
Belisarius, in the service of the Emperor Justinian. 

After reading this book, which is vouched for as a German 
historical novel of the most thorough type, one is more likely 
to be contented with the productions of our own popular fiction 
writers. In depth of learning and research, as well as in the 
vastness of the issues involved, the German may have the best 
of it. But seldom does the American, even at his worst, turn 
out a book so utterly without a gleam of humor; doubtless 
this is in the blood. But to the person who takes up such a 
book with the avowed purpose of recreation, the presence or 
absence of the lighter note is of more importance than the 
archeological correctness of the weapons and writing material. 
The American may lean heavily on the wings of fancy now 
and then, but he is not so apt to lose his plot and characters 
in a gloom that knows no lightening. 

Then, too, one likes to have the characters prove them- 
selves. In “The Scarlet Banner,” for instance, we have a 
heroic king with an old curse in his past, and a ’chancellor 
who is a priest and a double traitor. This minister is evi- 
dently the strong attempt at a creation —a stoical,. omniscient 
Sherlock Holmes, with an internal fire of vengeance and a 
marvelous aptitude for treachery. No sooner does this man 
stalk silently into the council chamber than the astute reader 
has him solved; not so the King; the King persistently dis- 
regards a hundred characteristics in which the novel reader 
is thoroughly versed, and continues to trust the villain to the 
end. Then the crafty minister jeers at him for a while before 
entering upon his own proper punishment. As for the villain’s 
cleverness in strategy, it may be likened to that of the Wolf 
in the tale of Little Red Riding Hood; but it serves, the 
King being a shade more credulous than most children of 
seven. 

There is, however, a side of the book that has distinctly 
more value. This is the prolonged description of the social 
conditions of Vandal Carthage, and the study of the degenerate 
progeny of Genseric the Terrible. As a chronicle of a people 
in the ruining, it is perhaps worthy of more than passing 
notice. As a story, it lacks most of the desirable elements, 
in that it fails to arouse sympathy, and fails to convince the 
reader of the independence and humanity of the characters; 
at the same time it taxes the credulity with improbable and 
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barren heroics, and turns away the heart with a deluge of 
blood. 

The publishers have given it a proper garb; a cover liter- 
ally in keeping with the theme, a solid and simple format, and 
reasonably good typographical execution. 


2 ® 


ce 


In “Songs from the Hearts of Women,” brought out by 
the same publishers, Mr. Nicholas Smith has collected a hun- 
dred of the best hymns by women, and accompanied them by 
some text, chiefly of a biographical nature. Many of these 
sketches are of really uncommon human interest, even in 
cases where the hymns given fall below a real standard of 
poetry. 

Such a book is instructive to the student of letters, in that 
it gives a different view of some poets whom he may not have 
understood before. Not to attempt to examine the work of 
those whose claim to recognition rests on a single fine frag- 
ment —and there are many such, since the book brings out 
the ones whose work arose from a single deep experience, 
finding its best expression in such a poem — one may find new 
grounds for appreciation of poets whose reputations are estab- 
lished. For instance, the reading of a number of the verses 
can not fail to call attention to the occasional felicity and 
wonderful technical power of Mrs. Hemans, a writer usually 
credited with quite different characteristic qualities. 

But this is beside the real aim of the book, and may be 
considered quite irrelevant by those for whom it was compiled. 
The collection represents about sixty writers, and covers the 
best work of the last two centuries. Among the names repre- 
sented are many who are known in other lines of poetry, such 
as Mrs. Browning, Christina Rosetti, Julia Ward Howe, and 
others. The book is fairly well printed, though the cover 
might be given greater dignity of color without detriment. 





AETER READING A POPULAR NOVEL. 


Why did the town nestle among the hills? 

Why did she feel a mantling blush steal over her cheeks? 

How did it happen that a strange sense of unrest swept 
over him? 

What was it that she swept out of the room? 

Why did she never look more strangely beautiful than upon 
that evening? 

What made him fleck the ashes from his cigarette? 

How long did her heart stand still? 

Who deserted the ballroom, and why? 

Why did the cold wind that fanned their cheeks feel so 
good? . 

Why did it seem to her as if all the life had gone out of 
her young life? 

What made the house stiller than death that night? 

When confronted by the lawyers, why was he visibly 
affected? 

Why was she the life of the whole gathering when her 
heart told her that all was lost? 

Why did the dog look up at that moment and wag his tail, 
as if he, too, understood her? 

What choked his utterance? 

What made her look back on that day all the rest of her 
life? 

Why was there a long pause? 

Why were her hands so nerveless when she let the telegram 
drop? 

What made her suspect that he had been drinking? 

Why did he clutch the photograph so wildly? 

— Tom Masson, in Life. 





CHEER up; your troubles will soon pass away. Then you 


will have worse ones.— Cynicus. 








Photo by Thomas Kent, Kirkwall, Sc otland. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names— not necessarily for publication, but as a, guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 








HISTORICAL TYPE - CASES. 


To the Editor: Pontrac, ILx., Dec. 20, 1903. 
While perusing the columns of your esteemed publication, 
I noticed a letter from one John R. Bertsch, of Great Barring- 
ton, Massachusetts, in regard to a round bottom type-case. 
Such a one as he mentions can be found in the office of the 
Fairbury Blade, at Fairbury, Illinois. I worked in this shop 
some fifteen years ago and the case was there at that time. 
About a year ago I went over to Fairbury to help the boss 
out in a rush of work and found the old case still there 
containing a font of six-point type. I also found a number 
of walnut cases in an excellent state of preservation, which 
had been in use for upward of forty years. As I pay frequent 
visits to Fairbury, I shall endeavor to learn something of the 
history of the round-bottom case as well as of the walnut 
cases, as they are something seldom seen in the modern print- 
ing-office. J. B. Spray. 





A REPLY TO **THE BOX MAN’S BASIS.” 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 15, 1903. 

If “The Box Man’s Basis,” as appears in your December 
issue, page 368, by Mr. F. W. Thomas, had not been so well 
written and therefore evidently by a man of forceful thought 
and expression, one might have taken it as the hallucinations 
of insanity. He advances a conglomeration of contradictory 
ideas, but all are more or less directed toward one insane 
proposition, namely, the recognition of some unit or basis 
element, which, when multiplied by some certain multiple, 
will determine the manufacturing cost of printing. Or, “the 
by and large system.” 

There have been a great many bouquets thrown at that 
“good-sized book” entitled, “Fundamental Principles of 
Ascertaining Cost of Manufacturing,” but this one from Mr. 
Thomas is the first that has come done up in mud, and yet 
it is the most beautiful. Let me show it you, and tell me if 
it is not the finest tribute that one could ask. That you may 
see distinctly, we will hold each bud up separately and try to 
throw the light directly upon it, as follows: 


* * * 


Mr. Tuomas —“ He (the box man) did his figuring while 
talking with me. He stated that he had a mathematical short 
cut, and presto! he gave a price.” 

Mr. Danno— Printing manufacturers are past masters in 
the art of presto price “figuring while you wait” and have 
fully awakened to the fact that only insane men continue the 
practice. Is Mr. Thomas a Rip Van Winkle? 


* * * 


Mr. Tuoomas —“ Now the question arises, Is there not some 
food for thought in all this for printers?” 

Mr. Danpo— Certainly there is; but not on the box man’s 
short cut. “Fundamental Principles of Ascertaining Cost of 
Manufacturing” is based on the theory that it does not matter 
what a job may cost, each job of its kind has a standard value, 
that is, it is worth $1 or $100 or $1,000. If it is only worth $100, 
it can not be worth $1,000 without becoming a different job. 
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The records of an individual’s manufacturing cost, whether 
they indicate more or less than said standard valuc, can not 
increase or decrease said standard. The best that can be done 
is to establish the basis of said standard value. A method by 
which this can be done is what “ Fundamental Principles of 
Ascertaining Cost of Manufacturing” shows, and it extermi- 
nates the necessity of even keeping any details or books per- 
taining to cost if a “short cut” is desired, and perforce it is 
the shortest, nay, the only “short cut” possible in pricing 
printing with any degree of accuracy or intelligence. 


* * * 


Mr. THomas —“ No system of bookkeeping or pricing will 
make a good salesman or remedy excessive competition. All 
it can do is to show the printer what he ought to get.” 

Mr. Danno— That’s so! Exactly what the writer is con- 
tending for! “What he ought to get” means a standard 
value! “Fundamental Principles of Ascertaining Cost of 
Manufacturing” states, “some are careless and extravagant 
in their management; some are miserly and niggardly; and 
still there are others who are neither careless or extravagant 
nor miserly or niggardly, but who operate with average lib- 
erality and conservatism. It can not be contended that the 
careless and extravagant operator should be taken as a 
criterion for establishing a standard, and certainly not the 
miser or slavedriver, but, like in all other things, the average 
must be accepted as the truest obtainable gauge for establish- 
ing standards.” 

* * * 


Mr. THomas—“Is there not some one easily calculated 
or known element that enters into every job of printing, so 
approximately fixed as to form a substantially correct and 
commercially practicable basis on which to calculate the price? 
If there is, then the box man’s method of figuring is not beyond 
us. It is manifest that unproductive labor can not be used as 
a basis of cost. It is also manifest that general expense can 
not be used as a basis. But how about Productive Labor? 
Let us admit that no printer prices work without knowing 
what the productive labor amounts to. Now, knowing the 
total cost in dollars and cents of all productive labor, I main- 
tain that the remaining calculation (in the average shop) 
consists simply in multiplying this unit by a certain multiple 
and adding cost of material, etc.” 

Mr. Danpo— Now, that is Mr. Thomas’ pet scheme, and 
if we can smash it, we smash “the box man” also and rescue 
Mr. Thomas from a horrible nightmare. Average conditions, 
upon investigation, will show that by taking Producing Labor 
as a basis, the direct expense of operating a book composition 
department is about one hundred and forty per cent. In a 
job composition department about one hundred and fifteen per 
cent. In a cylinder-press department about one hundred and 
thirty-four per cent. In a job-press department about sixty- 
five per cent. And yet, the average of the whole, to each, 
would only be about one hundred and twenty per cent. It 
must therefore be evident that such conditions not only explode 
Mr. Thomas’ theory that “there is no more sense in a printer 
itemizing his total price into the elements of composition, press- 
work, cutting and binding, than there would be in quoting 
prices to his customers in that way,” but it also proves beyond 
peradventure the impossibility of applying “the box man’s 
method of figuring” to printing. For instance, say producing 
labor amounts to $100. The box man would add the average 
one hundred and twenty per cent and quote presto! $220. As 
a printing manufacturer, if the job happened to be all book 
composition and nothing else, he would drop $20 on the trans- 
action. If the job consisted of job composition only, his price 
would be $5 high and he would thereby drop the order to a 
competitor who knew his business. If the job consisted of 
cylinder presswork only, he would drop $14 on the transaction. 
If it was job presswork only, his price would be $55 high and 
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he would drop the order. In other words, it would be a case 
of lose all the way through. Even on a combined job of book 
composition, job composition, cylinder and job presswork, if 
the bulk of it was book composition and cylinder presswork, 
it would be a losing transaction, and if the bulk of it was job 
composition and job presswork, it would be a case of lose the 
job. Better stick to “ Fundamental Principles of Ascertaining 
Cost of* Manufacturing,” and a standard, and get in a “ Print- 


ers’ Board of Trade.” 
* * * 


Mr. THomas —“ One of the foremost cost con- 
troversialists has written a good-sized book supposed to cover 
this whole subject, and which goes so into detail as to claim 
an average cost of $.0001 for proof ink per one thousand ems 
of plain agate composition and THREE TIMES AS MUCH, or 
$.0003 for an equal quantity of tabular composition (A MOST 
LUDICROUS VARIATION) and yet in all its maze of decimals it 
nowhere tells us how to take care of the main ink bill. This 
is mentioned to show that any system so complicated is, with 
all its technicality, even less likely to be right in practice than 
the ‘by and large’ plan.” 

Mr. Danpo— That point, about the proof ink, is well 
taken —there is a variation. Hats off to Mr. Thomas. But 
Mr. Thomas has looked at it cross-eyed, because the variation 
is not “three times as much,” though it is indeed “ludicrous ” 
when looked at with his eyes. The amounts $.0001 and $.0003 
were obtained from that “ good-sized book ”— entitled “ Fun- 
damental Principles of Ascertaining Cost of Manufacturing.” 
The basis of all calculations in said book is — Producing 
Labor, which, by the way, Mr. Thomas agrees, is the only 
reliable basis. Now, by further reference it will be found that 
the amount of Productive Labor which bears that large pro- 
portion of $.0001, is $.3256, or, in other words, that Producing 
Labor bears .0000307125 per cent to cover the cost of proof ink. 
The amount of Productive Labor which bears the huge pro- 
portion of $.0003, is $.6512, or, in other words, this Productive 
Labor bears .0000460688 per cent to cover the cost of proof 
ink. Therefore the stupendous “ludicrous variation” actually 
amounts to .0000153563 per cent. It was thought that in carry- 
ing cost out to the points of four decimals would preclude all 
dispute on fractional parts and be as near, next to nothing, as 
necessary, but here we find a man that would drive us to the 
billionth per cent of cost, and if it should go farther it would 
probably drive us to drink. Mr. Thomas can evidently see 
the difference between one and three like any primary school- 
boy; but, no matter how sorry we may feel, he will probably 
realize that it makes him cross-eyed when he looks at the phe- 
nomenon, that three is not always three times as much as one, 
and it is hoped, in fact it’s only fair, that he should admit he 
is mistaken in his assertion that —“ any system so complicated 
is, with all its technicality, even less likely to be right in prac- 
tice than.the ‘by and large’ plan.” Regarding his fling at 
“taking care of the main ink Lill”; why should any mention 
be made of it, when he himself proclaims —“it is evident that 
material and manufacturing must be separated and each con- 
sidered by itself.” That is the very reason why it was not 


mentioned. 
x * x 


Mr. THomas —“ Mr. Dando has invited constructive criti- 
cism of his book on this subject. Most of the criticism he has 
received, and it has been a plenty, has been aimed at the cor- 
rectness of his figures, which is most lamentable as it has 
obscured a fair judgment of his system. He starts with using 
producing wages as a basis, and in elucidating the correctness 
of this particular idea he has rendered a distinct service to 
manufacturers.” 

Mr. Danno— The first part of that is somewhat ambigu- 
ous; did Mr. Thomas intend to convey the idea that he had 
rendered a fair judgment of the system? And while acknowl- 
edging the compliment regarding “producing wages,” it has 
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been said that there was some originality in the application of 
‘producing wages” to the problem of cost —in printing. 


a oa 


Mr. THomas —“ However, in advocating the adoption of a 
fixed ‘standard’ cost I believe he (Dando) is wrong theo- 
retically and practically. Nor is it possible for the average 
printer, I might almost say any printer, to use his system for 
establishing a cost of his own. There are two prime reasons 
for a cost system. One is to enable the sales department to 
make intelligent selling prices, and the other, which Mr. Dando 
ignores entirely, is that the manufacturing end of the business 
may check its cost this month by last month and this year by 
last year. Any system must stand or fall on its ability to 
serve these two desiderata practically and economically.” 

Mr. Danno—If Mr. Thomas will study “Fundamental 
Principles of Ascertaining Cost of Manufacturing” until he 
has fully comprehended its precepts, it will be impossible for 
him to reach any conclusion other than that “the adoption of 
a fixed ‘standard’ cost” is the only practical method of mak- 
ing an intelligent selling price for printing. He would surely 
change his impression that it is not feasible for the average 
printer to use the system, for it could be more truly said that 
the average printer has not the slightest comprehension of the 
problem of cost, and the writer, feels under great obligation to 
Mr. Thomas for having brought out this most vital point. If 
it be true that the average printing manufacturer has not the 
slightest comprehension of the problem of cost, and there are 
strong evidences everywhere, what system can or will enlighten 
him? Absolutely none! It is a divine law of life that intelli- 
gent people shall set the “ standards,” and the multitude follow 
those “standards” with a faith such as they have in God. 
But how is it in printing? Why, the multitude set the price 
at say $1,000 and intelligent people know the job will cost 
$1,500, but the prospective purchaser considers them fools or 
thieves or at least a mark to be laughed at. Actual record 
systems are merely individual affairs; whereas, the problem 
of cost and value is a general proposition of universal char- 
acter. It is not a question now of educating those who are too 
inexperienced or too ignorant to keep record, how to manage 
their business. It is rather a question for the intelligent mem- 
bers of the craft who have systems galore, and yet can not 
agree with one another, to first, take up and determine upon 
a correct method of ascertaining a true standard of cost and 
value, so that each individual may know how to determine it 
for himself, from his own actual records, and see to what 
extent it varies from the established standard, then, if they 
can agree upon a true standard, the multitude will not only 
follow as near as they possibly can but it will develop the 
means of proving to them that it is necessary to do so in order 
to live. Mr. Thomas utterly fails to comprehend, nor has he 
studied carefully, if he imagines that that “good-sized book” 
contemplates one single “standard” for the whole world. No 
more than for the whole of life. But it does contemplate the 
possibility of “standard” for each locality. 

If a product has a standard market price, and it can be 
produced by a certain individual at a much less cost than by 
the majority, would there be any sense in that individual 
reducing his price much, if any, below that standard market 
price? And if it would cost another individual much more 
than the majority, would there be any sense in raising his 
price above that standard market price? 

Upon such a proposition hangs the value and possibility 
of a standard. Does it not annihilate individual records, in 
the broad proposition? And does it not make a standard 
imperative, as an individual proposition? Regarding Mr. 
Thomas’ views that “any system must stand or fall on its 
ability to serve these two desiderata practically and econom- 
ically” there can be no dispute, for it is an evident fact, but 
we are not considering the question of a methodical operating 
system; the question is, what ought to be the basic standards 




















of cost in a methodical operating system? Then each indi- 
vidual would have a basis for determining whether his oper- 
ating system was up to standard or not. If this object can 
ever be attained, then it will be possible to publish an oper- 
ating system which will not only be comprehensible but also 
serve the two essential objects mentioned by Mr. Thomas, 
but there is no use for such a publication so long as present 
chaos and opposition to the principle of standards exist, for 
it is fostered by the natural differential that will and must 
always exist between the careless and extravagant, the miserly 
and niggardly, and the conservative individual management. 
* * * 


In conclusion, the writer desires to express the hope that 
Mr. Thomas will not feel any offense at the blunt manner 
used to bring out the points in the foregoing. It is done to 
impress the general reader rather than detract from the force 
of argument by using more gentle expression, and yet with 
the kindliest feeling and esteem toward Mr. Thomas, and the 
hope that it may win his friendship. J. CirrF Danpo. 





WHAT APPLICATION AND STUDY WILL DO. 


To the Editor: Cuicaco, Jan. 4, 1904. 

I started tc take THE INLAND PRINTER when I started to 
learn the trade, six years ago, and have all of them in perfect 
order; and another thing, | 
would not part with them. 1 
started to be a “ print.” in 1896, 
on January 17, and have worked 
up a subscription list among 
the men of twenty-four copies. 
By following instructions 1] 
have become a pretty good 
sketcher; the enclosed draw- 
ings will show for themselves. 
Of course, I do not claim to 
have originality yet, but I hope 
to acquire that later. The rea- 
son that I write is that I read 
about a young man drawing 
from the instructions given in 
the columns of your magazine, 
and the printers wanted me to 
send these down to show what 
I can do from instructions. I was born in Ohio, in a small 
village named Washingtonville, sixty miles west of Pittsburg, 
where I first went to school in a square 
building only twenty feet wide by thir- 
ty-five feet long. 

I am now employed at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, where I started 
to learn the mysteries of the printing 
trade. I am now one of the job 
printers at the Press. Besides being 
a printer, I am an amateur photog- 
rapher, and can use the brush and 
paint. JI derived much benefit from 
studying THe INLAND PRINTER, and 
can truthfully say that if it is not 
what I state it to be, I could not 
get rid of twenty-four every month. 
I hope the next one who takes up 
the list can add still more names to 
the list. Enclosed you will find a 





SAMUEL G. BARROW. 


few samples of my work, which are 
perhaps crude enough, but which my 
friends think show evidence of promise 
inasmuch as before stated my only 
instruction has been from reading. 
SAMUEL G. Barrow. 





Pen-and-ink Sketch by 
Samuel G. Barrow. 
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A LINOTYPER REPLIES. 


To the Editor: San Francisco, Dec. 13, 1903. 
Under the heading “ Follow Copy,” E. B. Cromwell gathers 
the Linotypers up in his dust-pan of egotism and sternly slams 
them into the refuse-barrel, hastily putting the cover on to 
smother vigorous remarks that are rhetorical if not grammat- 
ical. The essential point that has caused him to slosh around 
is that few operators are competent to make necessary altera- 
tions. He is very careful to give no offense by stating that 


Wainy 
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Pen-and-ink Sketch by Samuel G. Barrow. 


an infinitesimal number are as brainy as he; but this was an 
unnecessary precaution, ‘cause they’re all in the ash-barrel 


anyway. Me and Macaulay! Uh-huh! “This class is so 
small in number that they can not,” etc. I wonder. “That 
there was such a word as ‘imminence.’” Pshaw! I’m in that 


barrel with the rest of the boys. It’s a relief to turn to the 
column on “ Proofroom Notes.” There is a mildness and lack 
of self-assertiveness in the answers given to queries that is 
the reverse of the bombastic assertions of E. B. C. Were the 
Linotypers grammarians, rhetorians and animate compendiums 
of all the knowledge worth acquiring, they would not be work- 
ing at $4.50 per day; nor would they be in the proofroom, 
either. E. B., etc., could have pointed out the advantages of 
following copy without sneering at the intelligence of (I hate 
to say it) his fellow craftsmen. H. J. Myers. 





NO RULE BUT THE GOLDEN RULE, 


To the Editor: LAKELAND, Micu., Dec. 8, 1903. 
The advance toward simplicity made in the printing art 
since I began my apprenticeship a score of years ago has been 
as full of inspiration as one could desire. The “curved rule” 
fad, the long-short-liner disease, the “variety of type” mania, 
have one and all passed into limbo. There is a pronounced 
tendency to-day to revert to first principles—a tendency 
almost as bad as that of these dead-and-buried fads of a 
day — for the character “&” has found its improper place, 
and letter-spacing is made to do duty in lieu of other com- 
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bination. It is as if servile copying of the poorest features 
of old-time printing were made the goal (I had written “ gaol ” 
inadvertently) of our latter-day self-styled artists in the ar 
of arts. : 

The crime to-day is the lavish use of brass rule. Type 
has its place in a job, brass rule also has its place—in the 
case. When shall the day dawn? When shall the faultless 
simplicity of old-style type, artistically arranged, bring delight 
to the eye of all lovers of the Greek? When shall the rule be 
no rule? Speed the day! B. Bo oa. 





REVERSING THE LINES TO AID THE SIGHT. 


To the Editor: BurFaLo, N. Y., Dec. 23, 1903. 
slowly travels eye the matter printed reading In 
left to right, jumps quickly from right to left, 
would eye the reversed were type the if Now etc. 
be relieved of the jerkey motion. Would it be too 
your in matter little a print to you ask to much 
delightful monthly in reversed type, — that is each 
line? alternate 

Henry Von Ho ttanp, Jr. 





ROMANS AND ITALICS. 


To the Editor: Jamestown, N. Y., Jan. 15, 1904. 

In the November InLAND Printer, B. R. Bowman, of 
Omaha, disagrees with what I had to say briefly in the Sep- 
tember number regarding “ Italics.” 

First of all, let me say that in the article referred to I said 
that it was “not a very serious fault” because italic letters in 
a font of body type were not the same thickness as in the 
roman, but I did say that it sometimes would be a convenience 
if they were. 

Note that I say body type, and by this I surely mean not 
larger than twelve-point. I said “body type” in my little 
article, but Mr. Bowman evidently overlooked this, for he 
admits that “if the writer referred only to body type the sug- 
gestion might have some merit.” 

I think the scheme would have been of more value a few 
years ago when the newspapers were set by hand. Then not 
a little italic was mixed in the straight matter, and there were 
certainly frequent changes in the proofs. 

But even now many country and the smaller city printing- 
offices do much hand composition, and it sometimes happens 
that changes are made, quite often in law cases and briefs (in 
New York State at least, set in eleven-point), and the easier 
these changes can be made the better. 

I think I erred when I said that “as a usual thing the italic 
letters average slightly thinner than the roman”; and if the 
type used by Mr. Bowman is anything like that used in the 
writer’s office, he could not make it particularly “ useful by the 
very fact of its being condensed.” 

Below are shown The Inland Typefoundry’s six, eight and 
twelve point Caslon old style in roman and italic, and one of 
the American Typefounders Company’s eight and ten point 
Binny old style: 

The Inland Printer, Chicago, Illinois. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago, Illinois. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago, III. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago, Ill. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago 
The Inland Printer, Chicago 
The Inland Printer, Chicago, III. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago, Il. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago. 


The lines of the same body are spaced exactly alike. I 
believe any printer who sees these will come to the same con- 
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clusion I have — that the designers or founders make the italics 
about as it happens. If not, why this variation? 

First, the six-point Caslon italic is very slightly more 
condensed than the roman; then the eight-point fattens itself 
until it is exactly the same thickness as the roman; and then 
the twelve-point is thinner. From these specimens of one of 
the later faces it seems that the designer or founder had no 
trouble in making the italic in the middle ize of those shown 
on an average the same thickness as the roman, the italic in 
the smaller and larger sizes being thinner. 

The American’s eight-point italic is even a little fatter than 
the roman, while the ten-point is exactly the same _ thick- 
ness. Surely, “the very fact of its [the italics] being con- 
densed” would not be of much advantage to the modern 
compositor in using these letters. 

Presumably, Mr. Bowman referred to larger sizes, and if 
he had carefully read the few lines I wrote on “Italics,” he 
would have seen that I did not. 

And, as I said then, “it is not a very serious fault” anyway. 

Epwin B. Dewey. 





PRESENT METHOD PLEASES HIM. 


To the Editor: Toronto, Dec. 14, 1903. 

In regard to the protest from A. S. Forman, published in 
your last issue, re the changé in the manner of conducting 
the Job Composition Department, I desire to say that I dis- 
agree with the writer. In my opinion the present mode of 
conducting the department is as it should be. Mr. Forman 
says the work shown is of ordinary character and reset by 
your critic for illustration. He should bear in mind that nine 
out of every ten printers are not artists and that nine out of 
every ten purchasers of printing want what he calls “ ordi- 
nary” work. If that is what the man who pays wants, then 
I believe the present lines on which the column of reviews is 
conducted will do more good than if a hundred specimens of 
rule-twisting and fancy .jobwork were shown. Teach the 
compositor how to set neat work which does not eat up all 
the profit on a job, and you are filling a long felt want. Again, 
valuable suggestions are given as to why the changes are made, 
and those who do not know the uses to which various type- 
faces should be put are gaining knowledge. I trust no change 
will be made in the present conduct of the Job Composition 
Department. 

Every city and town has its “artists.” I would suggest that 
Mr. Forman read the comment of a “British Commercial 
Printer” in the December Typographical Journal. To any 
one with a little horse sense it will certainly appeal. If I am 
not transgressing too much, I will give a few sentences. Speak- 
ing of the “artist,” he says: “He must be allowed to take 
seven proofs of it before it suits him. Then the customer may 
not like it — but the customer is a d— fool, and has no artistic 
impulses. Then the ‘regular’ takes it up, and he sets a plain 
job that clearly stands out, showing, first, the man’s name, his 
business and his location; that’s all; the rest don’t count.” 

Mr. Larking’s work is aiming to teach us what we want to 
learn, namely, a proper conception of what should be properly 
displayed. Too few printers have any idea of what lines should 
predominate, and by reading and studying the specimens 
shown and reset they will be greatly benefited. 

- J. J. Hunter. 





BOHEMIANISM AND RUIN. 

“When I started life,’ says Mr. T. P. O’Connor, “the 
Bohemianism of which poor Phil May was one of the last 
representatives was almost the universal rule of life. The 
club of a journalist was a public-house; the amusement of 
the journalist was conversation; and conversation could only 
be got where drink was an accompaniment; and in this 
disastrous environment three-fourths of the men with whom 
I started professional life went down.”’— Printers’ Register. 
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BY JOHN M. LARKING. 


Under this head will appear each month suggestive analysis 
and criticism of reproduced and reset specimens of job com- 
Position, answers to queries and notes of general interest to 
job printers. Address all communications and specimens for 
criticism in this department to The) Inland {Printer Company, 
Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 


Mopern Letterpress Desicns.— A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

ConTEsts IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

TITLE (PAGEs.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Third volume of the 
series on “ The Practice of Typography.” Treats the subject from three 
standpoints — Historical, Practical, and Critical. Copiously illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, 485 pages, $2 

TWENTIETH CENTURY COVER-DESIGNS.— Contains essays on cover- 
designing by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, 
printed in colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. A beauti- 
ful piece of typography. $5, prepaid. 

Pain Printine Types.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. First volume 
of the series on “The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on the 
processes of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and 
prices of plain printing types. Cloth, 12mo, 403 pages, $2. 

Correct Composition.—By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
° ats reliable guide to the inenitiien of book forms, and shows, in 

ition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to ‘“‘ making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. Full leather, 4 by 6 inches, flexible. $1. 





ALTHOUGH the dodger or small advertising handbill is of 
doubtful utility, it is still much used as a disseminator of 
information in the smaller communities. On account of the 
customary method of distribution by handing to the passer-by 


ANNOUNCEMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 
Millinery Opening Millinery 
w Fariss Sisters & Opening 


Friday, September 18, 1903 A full line of pattern hats 
will be ready for your 
inspection. You will find 
our display to be the 
most complete in the city. 
At the price you 
can't resist. 

Come and see for yourself. 
Yours truly 























Fariss Sisters 
FARISS SISTERS Friday, September 18, 1903 





FIG. 1. FIG. 2. 


or by hanging or tacking on convenient telegraph poles, the 
display should be as emphatic as possible. Especially must 
some line be made sufficiently prominent to be seen at a dis- 
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tance, so that the eye may be attracted by the salient feature 
and interest or curiosity aroused. They should also be printed 
on both sides of the paper, so that even when discarded they 
may still be read lying on the ground. In the reproduction 
(Fig. 1) is shown a handbill that is indicative of a failure to 
understand the requirements of display for this class of work. 
It is featureless, a condition only excusable by lack of mate- 
rial. As display is a matter of proportion and not of fixed 
sizes, a better displayed page would have been the result if 
some of the main lines had remained as they were and the 
others been reduced very much. Another improvement would 
have been the resetting of the “ Millinery Opening” line in 
a heavy conden§Sed gothic, as large as possible. But because 
the best style would have it set as strong, plain and distinct 
as possible, a resetting is shown (Fig. 2) that in some degree 
illustrates the strictures on Fig. 1. The words “ Millinery 
Opening” are surely the feature of the advertisement, and 
have been given the needed prominence, that “she who runs 
may read.” The side panels in Fig. 1 do not seem to perform 
any function that will give greater distinction to the job, and 
the matter between has been placed inside a panel that sepa- 
rates it from the display lines and so gives greater clearness 
(Fig. 2). All repetition and superfluous words have been 
eliminated, changes which would probably have been accepted 
by the customer, as the improvement in appearance justifies 
such minor alterations. 


In composing a title-page, it is sometimes difficult to decide 
what part of a long title should be displayed. In Fig. 3 this 
seems to be apparent, and a casual glance might cause wonder 
at the connection between “ Superintendent” and “ Feeble- 
minded Children.” In addition to this misconception of the 
title, the regular spacing of all the lines gives a monotonous 
appearance that might have been avoided by a clustering of 
the same, giving more space between the matter and the State 











FOURTEENTH BIENNIAL REPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT ; 
Report of the Superintendent 


eee Rare IOWA INSTITUTION ™ 
FOR FEEBLE-MINDED 
CHILDREN 


7 
| FOURTEENTH BIENNIAL 
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FIG. 3. FIG. 4. 


seal. The correct title of the book, or rather the part of it that 
should be emphasized, is “ Report of the Superintendent.” The 
rest is subordinate and simply qualifying. This change helps 
the appearance of the title, as shown in Fig. 4, placing the full 
line near the top where good arrangement would have it. A 
title, however long, should never be broken up into a dozen 
scattered lines, but should either be arranged as shown in Fig. 
4, emphasizing the part that is the real title, or else set in a 
straight paragraph. The State seal in Fig. 3 does not look 
well so near the bottom. A picture or ornament on a type 
page is always rightfully régarded as a kind of focal point 
and should be nearer the center. The eye is the arbiter in 
these matters of spacing and arrangement, and prefers a dis- 
tinct and orderly form, in which it can see the important line 
or lines first. It prefers seeing one thing at a time and resents 
any arrangement that requires it to embrace everything at once. 
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So, in order to satisfy the eye, we group the different state- 
ments on a display page. 

A TITLE-PAGE containing too much matter for an entirely 
satisfactory arrangement is shown in Fig. 5. It is well 
arranged except that an abnormally condensed letter has been 
used in order to meet the requirements of display. An arrange- 
ment that forces the use of such a letter should not have been 
used, although as shown it disposes very well of the matter, 
and the side panels give that variety which is one of the 
elemental rules of good design. As it happens, the firm name 
is a long one and does not divide acceptably. For that reason 
the narrow panel idea should be abandoned and all possible 
room given the name, as it is the only important line on the 
page, comparatively speaking. It should be set first, and upon 
the width required for a line of sufficient strength would 
depend the style of the page. Perhaps the panel idea or even 
an outside border would have to be abandoned. If necessary, 
it should be done. It is wrong to evolve a panel design and 
use it regardless of the type display. The type must always 
be considered first, and only such paneling used as will enhance 
the effect of the type. In the resetting (Fig. 6) the name-line 
was set first, and the arrangement of the other lines was sug- 
gested as the best way to dispose of them in order to permit 
the firm name to dominate the rest of the matter. It was 
necessary to use a condensed line for the name, but a face of 
sufficient strength and legibility was selected, and as nearly the 
full-page measure was needed, only enough room was left for 
the border shown. In this way distinction is accorded where it 
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is due and an orderly and attractive title-page composed with- 
out the use of the extra compressed type shown in Fig. 5. It 
will also be noticed that one series, with the exception of the 
main line, has been used in resetting in place of the five styles 
shown in the original. But chiefly because of the elimination 
of the extra condensed face and the change in style which 
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permits the use of normal type for the firm name, Fig. 6 is com- 
mended as an improvement over Fig. 5. The lines “ dry goods, 
etc.,” in Fig. 5 need not have been set in the type shown, and 
a smaller and plainer face would have afforded better display 
by giving added emphasis to the firm name, also affording more 


room for better spacing of the lines. Fig. 6 is suggestive as a 
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style whereby matter not pertinent or needed on a title-page 
can be disposed of. This can also be said of Fig. 5, which is 
a combination of good design and tasteless type selection. 


AN advertisement that shows some misconception of goo:l 
display appears in Fig. 7. The design is attractive so far as it 
goes, but is unfinished, and is marred by improper type selec- 
tion. The line “ Sorosis Shoes” is not large enough to feature 
the page, and as “ Sorosis” is the word of most importance, 
it would have been better to use that word as the main line 
(see Fig. 8), thus being enabled to use a letter of sufficient 
size, which the two-word line would not permit. Quotation 
marks on display lines are neither desirable nor necessary, 
and should be omitted, unless instructed otherwise. If only 
one word of a quotation is displayed, the marks would appear 
at one end of the line, making it unbalanced. Type should 
conform in shape with the panel used, and extended lines look 
flat and out of proportion in a narrow panel. A normally 
shaped letter would look better than the Blanchard used, which 
is an extended face. It is unnecessary to display “ Ladies’ 
Shoes,” because it has already been indicated by the main line. 
A better arrangement is shown in Fig. 8, where an adjective 
descriptive of the shoes is used. The dividing of the single- 
rule panel into three parts gives it a weak, ineffective appear- 
ance, an error corrected in the resetting. The word-ornaments 
used as leaders in the middle paragraph are needless, and 
when a display line crowds the full measure, the smaller text 
above and below would look better indented, as shown in Fig. 
8. The ornamental band placed across Fig. 7 is too large and 




















heavy, and conflicts with the type above and below. Rule 
designs are the most satisfactory adjuncts to advertising dis- 
play, because they do not distract attention from the type as a 
foundry border will, particularly if it is elaborate and heavy. 
This applies to one-color designs. With two colors, type 
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borders can be used effectively by printing them in a lighter 
tint, but in one color they conflict too much with the type. 
The outline varieties may be used, and they are valuable on 
account of difference in color value. 


One of the first things to acquire in display composition 
is the feeling for proportion, a right understanding of what 
really constitutes proper display, and judgment to select the 
right lines for emphasis. Inability is expressed in the com- 
position of Fig. 9 in this respect. The date at the top is not 
of great importance, and in size and position detracts from 
the main line underneath. Inappreciation of tasteful and cor- 
rect arrangement is shown in the spacing. This is apparent 
by the use of the lower inside panel containing the ornaments. 
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FIG. 9. FIG. Io. 


In Fig. 10 an effort has been made to correct the errors noted 
in Fig. 9. The date has been relegated to the insignificant 
position that is its due, allowing the main line to stand 
supreme. The arrangement is more shapely, the inside and 
outside panels agreeing in shape. Remember in constructing 
rule designs that inside and outside panels should have the 
same shape. It is called shape harmony. In Fig. 9, the 
inside and outside panels are not in accord because of different 
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shapes. In display composition it is permissible to transpose 
lines or make slight changes in the wording if the meaning is 
not changed by doing so. If the compositor is required to set 
attractive display, he should be as free as possible. Like the 
artist, he tries to produce something attractive, but under 
greater restrictions and limitations, and quite often transposi- 
tions or slight changes from the copy will improve the final 
appearance. In Fig. 10 the date line has been placed lower, 
and the lower lines transposed for the sake of better appear- 
ance. 

A BusINEss card should not be regarded as a legitimate 
field for much experimental typography, any departure from 
a plain and neat style being a doubtful improvement. Some- 
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Presented by 


FIG. 11. 


times the arrangement of the matter offers some difficulties 
and prevents the best results, and in Fig. 11 this seems to be 
the trouble experienced. The triple rule dividing the type is 
not needed, although probably placed there to give proportional 
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OFFICE BRANCH 


SAINT JOHN, N. B. 
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PRESENTEO By 


FIG. 12. 


width to the type. This might have been avoided by setting 
a full line, as shown in Fig. 12, and by so doing have prevented 
the separation of the card into two parts. When two addresses 
are shown on a card, both the house and the local agency, it 
is a question which should be the larger, but perhaps the name 
of the agency town should be the most prominent. Points at 
the end of display lines do not look well, as they throw the 
line out of balance, especially so when a period and comma 
come together, as shown in the top line of Fig. 11. Of course, 
the period following an abbreviation must stay, but commas 
especially should be omitted, because the separation of the 
matter into lines is sufficient distinction, and the points are 
really superfluous. The words “presented by” are too large. 
When a business man gives his card to another he does not 
offer it as an example of the typographic art, but simply as a 
means for conveying and impressing the information of his 
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association with the business represented on the card. The 
card-stock should be of the best, but the composition need not 
be eccentric. On the contrary, it should be in the plainest and 
simplest form. The average non-printer is not impressed by 
elaborate type arrangement, and if asked to show his prefer- 
ence between two designs, one simple, the other complex, will 
usually select the simple one. 


THERE is no real necessity for displaying any part of a 
dance announcement or invitation. It is not an advertisement, 
except that it is desirable to impress the name, time and place 
on the mind of the recipient. But they are usually received by 
persons sufficiently informed or interested, so that display is 
only needed for the sake of appearance. Fig. 13 is an invita- 
tion set in a conventional style that shows a tendency toward 
unnecessary display. The date is too large and the “ series-of- 
dances” line misleading. The invitation applies only to the 
fifth of the series, and the line should read as shown in Fig. 
14. The essence of social printing is refinement, and plain type 
and simple arrangement produce that result. The invitation 
has been reset, as shown in Fig. 14, without much attempt at 
change in arrangement except in the two instances noted. 


¥ M and ledi: dill: 
Yourself and ladies are cordially invited to ait ai 


attend the fifth of a 


..SERIES OF DANCES.. 


FOR THE SEASON 19034 


favited to attend the 


Fifth of a Series of Dances 


for the Season 1903-04 


GIVEN BY THE Sivan iby ee 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CLUB 
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TO BB HELD AT 


ALTEN’S HALL 


Tuesday Eve., Dec. 8, ’03 


To be held at Alten’s Hall 


Tuesday Evening, December 8, 1903 


Music by Kalva’s Full Orchestra. 
Mestc by Kalve’s Fall Orchestre 


Admission, 50 Cents. Check Room, 10 Cente Admission 50 Cents Check Room, 10 Cents 


FIG. 13. FIG 14. 


Anything extravagant or eccentric is not in good taste in this 
kind of work, but many distinctive arrangements can be used 
besides the one shown. Cap. lines, all of one size, are some- 
times used, or the type is set in a single paragraph, with a 
large initial, perhaps, but in all cases harmony and uniformity 
are preferable to contrast and display. Engraved samples can 
be considered as excellent models for this work, although the 
arrangement of an engraved invitation can often be improved. 
Engravers admit that printers’ work is better than their own 
in arrangement and display, a fault, however, impossible to 
correct on account of the method of producing engraved work. 
The merit of engraved printing is its simplicity. The process 
is so laborious that there is no temptation to add superfluous 
lines or ornaments, on account of the added cost, and it is 
sufficiently expensive to warrant the use of the finest papers, 
so that the combined result is simplicity and elegance. But 
printers can use the same paper and the very best black ink, 
and by using the engraver’s work as a model, without slavishly 
imitating, and regardful of the lesson in simplicity that his 
work conveys, can produce work in this line that in finish and 
appearance does not fall far below what is usually considered 
the highest standard of impressed work — engraving. 


In printing for printers we usually expect something that, 
approaches very near the best arrangement and type selection 
possible, but in Fig. 15 is shown a heading that lags a long 
way behind even an ordinary arrangement. It is amateurish 
to an extreme degree. When the word “printing” is con- 
tained in the firm name it is unnecessary to repeat it in type 
as large as the name of the company. Why the pointers were 
placed in the job is not known, unless to attract attention to 
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its deficiencies. Not much appreciation of the relation of one 
line to another is shown, and a resetting in simple style (Fig. 
16) is a suggested improvement, but not beyond the powers sf 
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= 
Job and Commercial Printing. 


Hu Work 


Done Promptly. Cor. AIRY & GEORGE STS. 


FIG. 15. 


the author of Fig. 15. The pointers are especially objected 
to, as in that position they are not much more beautiful than 
if a nonpareil slug had worked up. Commendable modesty 


Norristown, Pa. 190 


Bought ¢ CENTURY PRINTING CO. 
Job and Commercial Printing 


ALL WORK 


DONE PROMPTLY COR. AIRY AND GEORGE STS. 


FIG. 16. 


has prevented the use of the word “artistic” as a qualifying 
adjective to the second display line. 


Tue use of four different faces in five lines is rather an 
embarrassment to the simple little title-page shown (Fig. 17). 
One face is enough, and the utilization of some of the space 
i.. the center for a better spacing of the type would also be 
an improvement. A border is intended to set off the matter 
contained inside, but when this matter crowds the border this 
purpose is defeated, and the border is of not much effect. As 
reset (Fig. 18), a gain in appearance is effected by separating 
the matter from the border, with sufficient white space between, 
and, in addition, using one series for display. The combina- 
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FIG. 17. Fic. 18. 


tion of rule and ornament is suggestive, and shows how, by the 
merest accident, acceptable or ingenious arrangements of rule 
and ornament are sometimes evolved. The type used in Fig. 
17 for “The Marlborough Tea Co.” is not a face that will 
bear crowding or confinement in panels, and should not be 
used where those restrictions are found. By doubling up the 
line, as shown in Fig. 18, its use could have been avoided. 


THE reproduced card (Fig. 19) accompanied a letter in 
which the writer stated that the customer was dissatisfied with 
its appearance, but that he (the writer) contends that it is set 
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according to the best standards of commercial composition. 
Printing is a large field, in which matters of taste have a 
wide and varied range without in any way conflicting. The 
customer may have had some style in mind, but neglected 
to inform the printer of his preference, and’ was disappointed 
because the style of the card did not conform to his precon- 
ceived notion of what it ought to look like. The only stricture 
that can be placed on the card as it appears is the question of 


size. It is too large for the stock. If the type had been 


Second Annual Dancing Party 


of the 


Ushers’ Camping Club 


to be held at 


Bethesda Hall, So. Boston 


Broadway, corner of F Street 


Monday Evening, November 16, ’03 


Tickets, 35 Cents 


Dancing, 8 to 12 Music, Waverley Orchestra 


FIG. 19. 


reduced in size sufficiently to allow a margin of three or four 
picas, the card would have gained much in neatness and style. 
A deeper, richer color would also improve it. Perhaps the 
customer had in view something different or more uncon- 
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To be held in Betuespa HALL, Broadway, cosner of F 
Street, South Bostun, Monday Evening, Nov. 16, 1903. 
Tickets, 35 cts. Dancing, 8 to 12. Waverly Orchestra 











FIG. 20. 


ventional, but as he did not express any wish or preference 
in the way of style, he should not complain so long as tiie 
composition did not violate any of the ordinary canons of 
good type arrangement. A resetting is shown (Fig. 20) that 
might be offered as a substitute and suggested variation in 
arrangement. There is an opportunity for variety in styles, 
all equally in good taste. The style shown in Fig. 20 is par- 
ticularly attractive in two colors, the initial or rule in red; 
just enough color to give distinction. 

Fic. 23 is an example of composition that could have been 
improved by the transposition shown in Fig. 24. In other 
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FIG. 21. 
ways the original is wanting, especially in spacing, but the 


simple expedient of transposing has been the most effective 
method of improving its appearance. Another minor improve- 
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ment is the omission of the unnecessary word-ornaments at 
either end of “Lone Star.” The longest line should never 
be at the bottom, and preferably above the center. This could 
not be done by adhering to the arrangement of Fig. 21, in 


- 
LONE STAR comnts 
LIVERY, FEED & SALE STABLE = 
ie 
Lloyd & McClure 


Horses 
(| Proprietors 


Special 
Attention 
given to 
Commercial | 
Travelers 


Moscow, Idaho, : 190 
F1G. 22. 
which, also, there is not enough contrast between the firm 
name and the other lines. 

WHEN a man is advertising some commodity he generally 
wants it displayed. The display of the blotter shown (Fig. 
23) is deficient in this respect. It is an acceptable, though 
quiet, bit of composition; but from the advertising standpoint 
it is faulty. A blotter possesses exceptional advantages as an 
advertising medium if it remains on the desk, but for that 
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FIG. 23. 


reason the wording and display should be simple, so that the 
user will unconsciously assimilate the information on it. In 
this case the effort of the blotter is to establish an association 
between Barnes and cement sidewalks, and it is the province 
of the compositor to further that end to the best of his ability. 
This he has failed to do. The reader is asked to associate too 
many things with the name of Barnes. In the resetting (Fig. 
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FIG. 24. 


24) “Barnes” and “sidewalks” have been displayed and the 
rest relegated to a relatively obscure position. In this way it 
is “Barnes” and “sidewalks” as long as the blotter is used, 
and when a cement sidewalk is needed, Barnes is the first 
name that comes to mind in connection with it. As the orig- 
inal (Fig. 23) is in red and black, it is suggested that Fig. 24 
be divided as follows: The rule of. the three inside panels 
and the words “cement sidewalks” in red, the rest in black. 
This will help very much in emphasizing and making more 
apparent the connection between the maker and his commodity. 





SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 

“So you think you will have a newspaper in Crimson 
Gulch?” : 

“Yes,” answered Broncho Bob. 

“Who will be the editor?” 

“Rattlesnake Pete. We held a competitive examination 
and he is the only man who can write with one hand and fire 
a revolver with the other.”— Washington Star. 








BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list .and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when ‘inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

Pens anp Types.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

Bicetow’s Hanpsook oF Punctuation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

EncLisH Compounp Worps AND Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to 
the fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

CoMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

TypoGRAPHIC StyLeEB0oK.— By W. B. McDermutt. A_ standard of 
uniformity for spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular 
work, use of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

_ THe Ortnoepist.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, con- 
taining about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names 
of foreign authors, artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. Revised 
and enlarged edition. Cloth, 18mo, $1.34, postpaid. 

_ Tue Versarist.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief 
discussions of the right and wrong use of words, and to some other 
matters of interest to those who would speak and write with propriety. 
Includes a treatise on punctuation. Cloth, 4% by 6%, $1.32, postpaid. 

VEsT-POCKET MANUAL OF Printinc.— A full and concise explanation 
of all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on 
punctuation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proof- 
readers’ marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 
pages, 50 cents. 

Peertess WessTER Dictionary.— A new vest-pocket dictionary based 
on the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, 
punctuation, en: tables of weights and measures, parliamen- 
tary law, postal information, bankruptcy law, ete. Printed from new 
plates. Full leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

PROOFREADING AND PunctuaTion.— By Adéle Millicent Smith. <A 
manual of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary 
proofreading, with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, type- 
founding, sizes and styles of types, typesetting, jobwork, paper, technical 
terms, reproductive processes, etc. Cloth, 183 pages, $1. 

GRAMMAR WitTHoUT A MastER.—By William Cobbett, carefully revised 
and annotated by Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-education this 
book is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and failed to 
comprehend its principles, as well as those who have never studied 
grammar at all, will find it especially suited to their needs. Cloth, 4% 
by 6%, $1.07, postpaid. 

Tue Art or Writinc Enciisu.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. 
A manual for students, with mae on paraphrasing, essay-writing, 
précis-writing, punctuation, etc. nalytical methods are ignored, and 
the student is not discouraged by a formidable array of rules and 
formulas, but is given free range among abundant examples of literary 
workmanship. The book abounds in such exercises as will impel the 
student to think while he is learning to write, and he soon learns to 
choose between the right and wrong in linguistic art and expression. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Worps 1nN Dispute.— J. W. C., Washington, D. C., sent us 
a long letter, introduced as follows: “I inclose some addi- 
tional remarks on points in dispute in your department, and 
ask that attention be given to them.” One of the special 
points on which he dwells is the word “none,” which has 
been, we think, sufficiently discussed in this department, except 
that now he emphasizes a point that has been ignored. He 
says: “Consult the authorities you have presented in dis- 
cussing ‘none’ and discover whether they give you a sentence 
in which ‘none’ means ‘nothing.’” The meaning of the word 
is so obvious that it had not been thought necessary to dwell 
on it. Of course every dictionary gives the use he mentions, 
and every person uses the word so. He writes insisting that 
“you” is singular, and he has already been told that the editor 
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calls it plural. Eminent authorities have said what he says, 
but the best ones say the pronoun is plural. He says that our 
saying that a person did not state real fact means that the 
person did not state the whole fact, the complete fact, or all 
of the fact; but it did mean that what was said was not real, 
true, actual fact, in whole or in part. This seems to be enough 
to say now. 

PossESSIVE ABBREVIATION, ETC.— X. Y. Z. sends us these 
three questions: “In the expression, ‘ Mrs. B.’s father,’ should 
the period be used before the apostrophe? Is the expression, 
‘Mr. and Mrs. James Price are visiting at her father’s home,’ 
grammatical? In dating a letter or dispatch, is it proper to 
set the State in small caps., or only the town?” Answer.— 
The possessive abbreviation is correct as in the question. 
Abbreviation is shown by the period, and that point must 
come first, as it marks the first fact recognized by the form. 
It should be so written when actual abbreviation is intended — 
that is, when the letter stands in place of a real name; but if 
the letter is used merely as representing any woman, without 
reference to a real name, the period should not be used, because 
the letter is not then an abbreviation. The expression in the 
second question is grammatical, and everything that it should 
be as a statement that they are at her father’s, not his. Prob- 
ably, if all the instances in print could be gathered and counted, 
date-lines with the State-name in small caps. would be found 
very few comparatively; but that is no reason why they should 
not be printed so by any one who prefers that style. It is 
likewise probable that two-thirds at least of our printers would 
say that the right way is to set the town in small caps. and 
the State in lower-case. It is right to take your choice, with 
the majority or against it, conventional or unconventional. 


BastarD TypE.—H. J. R., Paterson, New Jersey, asks: 
““Can you inform me if the following definition of bastard 
type is correct? ‘Type with a face larger or smaller than its 
regular body, as eleven-point face on a ten-point body, or ten- 
point face on eleven-point body.’ Did you ever see type with 
a face larger than its regular body?” Answer.— Yes, the 
definition is correct, and the one who answers the question 
has seen type with a larger face than its regular body, and 
has gladly set such type when measured by its smaller body. 
Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne, in his book “ Plain Printing 
Types,” page 57, gives us an authoritative answer to the 
question, as follows: “ Bastard types are those with faces too 
large or two small for the body: a minion face upon a non- 
pareil body, or a brevier face upon a bourgeois body, is a 
bastard size. A small face is sometimes cast on a large body 
to give the open appearance of leaded type, and a large face 
is sometimes cast on a small body to make the print more 
compact. The bastard types are not highly esteemed, and are 
now made only to order. These methods of putting a large 
face on a small body, or a small face on a large body, make 
it difficult even for an expert to identify the body of a type 
so treated. There is no accepted standard of height for the 
short or round letters of any face, but it may be assumed, as 
a general rule, that long ascenders and descenders belong to a 
face which is small for the body, and that short ascenders and 
descenders belong to a face which is large for the body.” But 
it is by far more common to hear a small face on a large body 
called bastard type than to hear that name applied the other 
way, because the name is understood to be of a disparaging 
nature, and no compositors would be likely to complain of 
fat type. The questioned definition is also given in all the 
recent dictionaries. 


More QUESTIONS FROM ENGLAND.— J. A. C., London, Eng- 
land, wrote in the letter partly answered last month as follows: 
“T have been helping to correct the proofs of Collins’s ‘ Guide 
for Authors, etc., an Attempt to Codify the Best Typographical 
Principles of the Present Day’—a difficult, nay, impossible 
task, is it not? Mr. Collins has for his standard spelling 
authority the Oxford New English Dictionary, and he gives 


























such spellings as half-a-sovereign, half-an-inch, half-a-dozen, 
with the hyphens. It seems allowable to my mind to spell 
half-a-sovereign, half-a-crown, with the hyphens (although 
doubtful), as one thinks perhaps not of the half of a sovereign 
or crown, but of a piece of money called half-a-crown, etc., 
but I am in doubt about half-an-inch, half-a-dozen, as it seems 
to me that one has no fixed idea of the measure, or number, 
until one comes to the word inch or dozen. It is to my mind 
a question of what the mind turns on first in those expressions. 
Is it a measure called an inch, or a number called a dozen, of 
which one thinks first, and then of the halving afterward, or 
does one think of the three words as one number or measure? 
Is there a difference between the half-a-sovereign idea and the 
half-a-dozen idea —I mean as to the mental process involved? 


aeet 
vent 
ont 


Courtesy New York Tribune. 


FIREWORKS DISPLAY AT OPENING OF THE NEW 


Here is a little point with regard to capitalizing. In a photog- 
raphers’ supply catalogue there are certain printing-out papers 
mentioned — for instance, Bromide papers, Ferroprussiate 
papers, Velox papers. Now, ‘ Velox,’ as you can see, is a 
fancy name. A bromide paper and a ferroprussiate paper 
seem to me not to want caps.; but the Velox must have a 
cap., being a fancy name. ‘What do you think? And would 
you put a cap. P? Is the word paper in this instance a proper 
noun — that is, does it form part of the distinguishing title of 
the material, or is it used in a common sense, but the paper 
distinguished from other papers only by the word Velox, 
etc.?” Answer.— This asks for personal opinions, therefore 
the answer will be made personal, though of course the matter 
is printed for its general interest. I have the reputation of 
being a hyphen “ fiend,” or something of that sort, because I 
believe in using hyphens systematically, and therefore more 
of them than people commonly like to use. I can see no 
reasoning force in the almost universal feeling that hypheis 
are unsightly. On the contrary, when they are used as I 
think they should be used they are as sightly to me as any 
other element of reasonable form. But they are as unsightly 
to me as are wrong letters when used in a way that seems to 
me unreasonable. Those mentioned in the letter all seem to 
me to have no support in reason or in grammar. I should 
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never dream of attempting to take the dictionary named as : 
guide in such a matter, because it is such a mass of confusion 
in its forms, both as to compounding and capitalizing, that 
guidance by it is impossible. What is printed in it in one form 
is almost immediately afterward shown in another form, and 
sometimes soon again in still another. It is as bad as the 
“Webster’s International” in this way, and nothing could 
be worse. I utterly refuse to believe that any person can 
learn the forms of a dictionary that gives (as the International 
does) countingroom, drawing-room, and dressing room with 
these differences. I am sure no reason can be given for it. 
I would never use hyphens in any of the phrases- half a dozen. 
half a sovereign, half an inch, etc., because each one of them 
is a collocation of words in the regular grammatical relations, 






. Ss. H. Horgan. 
BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 

except that there is an ellipsis, the full sense being half of a 
dozen, .etc. Some people do use the hyphens, and probabl, 
because they think the phrases are unified in sense in such a 
way as our correspondent suggests. To sum it all up, some 
people see this unification in sense and think it calls for joim 
form, and some others do not. I am decidedly among those 
who do not. Now as to the capitals. From a general point 
ot view, I should say that only Velox calls for a capital letter. 
None of the other words is a proper noun. But in catalogue 
work capitalizing is very frequently done without reference to 
strictly grammatical considerations, and I should expect cus- 
tomers to prefer all of the words mentioned to have capitals. 
In fact, so strong is my impression of this that I should use 
the capitals, including Paper, unless otherwise instructed. 


THE LEADER. 


In comparing your magazine with one or two others, I am 
forced to consider THE INLAND PriNnTER as the leader. That 
1904 will witness a continuation and advancement, if possible. 
of those high qualities of THe INLAND PRINTER which make i: 
indispensable to the first-class typographer, is assured.— Glad- 
stone Moore, Clinton, Wisconsin. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are 
invited. All queries received will be promptly answered in 
this department. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 
Sherman street, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 


Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

FacsIMILE SIMPLEX Keysoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 

Tue MEcuHANIcAL Detaits OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 

Tue Linotyre Operator’s CoMPANION.— A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

Tue Linotype Manuat.— Gives detailed instruction concerning the 
proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, fully illustrated. No oper- 
— or machinist should be without this valuable book. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

Correct Keysoarp Fincerinc.— By John S. Thompson. A pamphlet 
of 16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboar _for 
the acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 
25 cents. 

Stusss’ Manvat.— By William Henry Stubbs, holder of speed 
record. A practical treatise on Linotype keyboard manipulation. 
Should be in the possession of every operator with an ambition to 
become a “ swift.” Cloth, 39 pages, $1. 

Facsim1LteE Linotyre Keysoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, se of small-caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and ‘“‘ motion” learned by 
practice on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full infor- 
mation as to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 


THe MECHANISM OF THE LiINoTYPE.— By John S. Thompson. The 
latest and best work on this subject. A complete and practical treatise 
on the installation, operation and care of the Linotype, for the novice 
as well as the experienced operator, with full information concerning 
the new two-letter machines, not to be found in any work heretofore 
published. This is a reprint of the series of articles, ‘‘ The Machinist 
and the Operator,” which has appeared in Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 128 pages, $1.50, postpaid. 


DON’T FORGET 

That grooves in first elevator jaws should be in line with 
grooves in line-delivery channel. 

That the adjustment is made by turning the barrel of 
connecting link at bottom of first elevator. 

To lift the flat spring out of its seat before turning the 
barrel. 

That first elevator descends of its own weight. 

That elevator should descend low enough to allow lower 
ears of matrices to freely enter groove in mold. 

That ears of matrices will be sheared if elevator does not 
descend far enough. 

That elevator should rise slightly just before the slug is 
cast. = 

That if elevator does not rise slightly the down stroke of 
elevator is not deep enough. 

That down stroke of elevator is regulated by the screw in 
elevator head which strikes on vise cap. 

That first elevator must rise high enough to permit guide 
blocks on transfer slide and elevator to match when trans- 
ferring matrix line to second elevator. 

That this adjustment is made by the screw on bottom of 
first elevator on right-hand side. 





Ow1nc to circumstances (the proofreader, et al.) over which 
no one has complete control, it is necessary to republish the 
items printed at the head of this department in the January 
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number, as grading of these items in the last issue destroyed 
their intent and meaning. 

Tue Linotypes on the New York Press are being rebuilt 
and remodeled. It will take about a year to complete the job. 


Durinc the month of December, 1903, the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company shipped an even one hundred machines, 
thirty-six of them going to establish new one-machine plants. 
The largest number of machines to go to one office was seven, 
added to the plant of the New York News. 

Tue Cape Daily Telegraph, Cape Town, South Africa, has 
fallen into line with the Herald, and imported three Monotype 
machines, which are reported to be working satisfactorily. No 
one has as yet been thrown out of employment. The Pretoria 
News also has put in a Monotype, while at the Advertiser and 
Volksstein offices Linotypes are being operated. 

Att hands and the cook in the office of the Montrose 
(Colo.) Enterprise use the Simplex machine. There are eight 
of them, all in the family but one. The children run the 
machine on Saturday, and during the coming vacation will 
do about all the work. Two schoolgirls, fifteen and thirteen 
years of age, set up ten small galleys, eighty inches of matter, 
in the forenoon of Saturday. 

THE number of Linotype machines in operation in New 
York city is eight hundred and fifteen, and from one thousand 
to one thousand two hundred men are employed in their 
operation. The number of men employed in excess of the 
number of machines is due to the fact that in several offices 
there are from two to three shifts, hence the machines are on 
the go in some cases for the full twenty-four hours. Only 
about forty machines in use in New York city are operated 
by non-union men. 


TuHeopore L. De VinNE, foremost American printer, whose 
experience with various makes of typesetting machines makes 
his opinion of value, is quoted as saying that hand typesetting 
will never entirely go out of fashion. “ When the Linotype 
was introduced,” says Mr. De Vinne, “I rated it as an attempt 
on the part of the inventor to set type without proofreaders. 
I have had to change that rash judgment. When a compositor 
found that his situation depended upon his accuracy, he became 
more careful. We now have men who can work on the Lino- 
type and set a whole paragraph without a single error, some- 
thing that was rarely ever done in handwork. There is still 
a field for the machines that use foundry type. Machine type- 
setting has come to stay. The average reader could never be 
supplied were it not for the Linotype machine. At first the 
compositors of this country were furious at machines that did 
this work, but when they found it gave them better pay, they 
were reconciled to the change.” 


CAsTING Borpers.— To allow the operator to cast full lines 
of border matrices without spacebands, Linotypes of the old 
pattern, in which the pump-stop was operated from the second 
justification lever, were equipped with a pin attached to a 
short chain which hung near the bottom of the first justifica- 
tion rod. A hole was bored through the lower part of this 
rod and the pin was slipped through the hole whenever border 
lines without spacebands were to be cast, this being necessary 
to prevent the levers rising and operating the pump-stop. With 
the new-style pump-stop, however, if the line of matrices is a 
full one, the cast will take place whether there are spacebands 
in the line or not, as the right-hand vise-jaw will be forced 
open when line enters jaws, and it will thus open the pump- 
stop. Another plan is to open the left-hand vise-jaw a couple 
of ems wider than the mold and use spacebands and quads at 
the beginning of the line, filling the true measure with border 
matrices. When the line is cast, only that portion of the mat- 
rices exposed to the mold-cell appears on the slug. 


TYPESETTING BY ELEcTRIcITy.—An ingenious electrical type- 
setting machine is described by M. Tavernier in the “ Comp- 
terendus” of the Paris Academy of Sciences. It is similar in 
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principle to the familiar Monotype machines, the operations of 
setting the copy and casting the type being separated. The 
operator works at an electrical typewriter, which produces 
a perforated tape, and at the same time an ordinary typed 
copy of the manuscript, which enables corrections to be made 
in the tape before the type is set up. The perforated tape is 
passed automatically through the typesetting machine, which 
is also operated electrically. The advantage of thus dividing 
the two operations is that the casting machine can be worked 
at a uniform maximum speed, and is independent of the skill 
of the typist. A further modification of the machine allows 
it to be used telegraphically. The perforated tape produced 
by the typewriter is passed through a transmitter, which sends 
signals over the line and reproduces in a receiving apparatus 
a duplicate of the tape, which can be used in the typecasting 
machines. Thus news might be set up in Paris, telegraphed 
to and set up in London without hand labor of any kind. 

An ANTIPODEAN GRADUATE.— A trip of twenty thousand 
miles to attend the Inland Printer Technical School is the 
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Linotype to attend the Inland Printer Technical School. | 
consider the instruction received thorough and practicable, and 
the time and money involved, though considerable in my case, 
one of the best of investments.” 

WasHInc Type.— Simplex operators are annoyed fre- 
quently by the type sticking in the channels because dirty, 
and while benzine is frequently used as a type wash, good 


sharp lye is much better. Make the lye fresh frequently — 
every time it becomes dirty from use. Wash both the face 
and the back of the form, and rinse the lye off afterward, 
both on the face and back, with plenty of cold water. Pour on 
cold water until all the lye and ink which has been cut from 
the type has been washed out of the forms. Then dry the 
type thoroughly before you use it in the machine. If the type 
should be very dirty, make a little fresh lye with scalding hot 
water, rinsing with cold water afterward, as before directed. 
In cleaning matter which has been standing in the forms for 
some weeks or months, so that it sticks together, it may be 
necessary to give this particular matter an extra washing on 





O. SHOEMAKER. HORACE SIMMONS. 


GRADUATES MACHINE COMPOSITION BRANCH—INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


record of Mr. E. J. Lawry, whose portrait is shown on this 
page as a graduate of the Machine Composition Branch. Mr. 
Lawry left Timaru, New Zealand, November 7, 1903, arriving 
in Chicago four weeks later, having traveled ten thousand 
miles to enter the Inland Printer Technical School for the 
machinist-operator course. He was graduated from the 
Machine Composition Branch January 16 of this year, after 
six weeks’ instruction and practice, and returned at once to 
New Zealand, where he will reénter the office of the Timaru 
Herald, fully qualified to overcome any difficulties he may 
meet as an operator-machinist. That the fame of the Inland 
Printer Technical School is world-wide is evidenced by this 
globe-girdling trip of Mr. Lawry’s, and the three hundred 
graduates of this school who are now scattered in many parts 
of the world. They are in Maine and Mexico, British Colum- 
bia and Florida, and in nearly every portion of the United 
States. Mr. Lawry was born in Timaru, New Zealand, 
twenty-four years ago, and has had about one year’s experi- 
ence as a Linotype operator on the Timaru Herald, which 
has had a battery of three English Linotypes for three years. 
The greatest points of difference noted by Mr. Lawry between 
the machines in New Zealand and those of American make is 
the absence of gas governors on the former, making the regu- 
lation of the temperature of the metal a matter of some uncer- 
tainty; he also says there is no catch on the assembler to hold 
it in its elevated position until line of matrices is safely trans- 
ferred into the line-delivery channel. There are over one 
hundred Linotypes in New Zealand and several plants of 
more than twenty machines. The Auckland (N. Z.) Star has 
just installed an American double-decker. Upon leaving for 
his New Zealand home, Mr. Lawry wrote: “ Having come 
to Chicago for the purpose of taking a course in the mechanism 
of the Linotype, I entered the Inland Printer Technical School, 
and will say, without hesitation, that I am more than gratified 
with my course in the school, and can cheerfully recommend 
all those desiring to learn the operation and intricacies of the 


a galley, gently loosening the type with the fingers and work- 
ing in the lye, in the manner well known to printers. If the 
type is thoroughly washed every week while the ink is fresh 
on the forms, it will never have a chance to make any trouble. 
It is much easier to keep your type clean, than to clean it 
after ink and dirt become stuck and dried on the body of 
the letter. 

MetaL.— E. B. H., Woodland, California, writes: “I 
enclose a slug for your examination. Do you not think that 
this metal needs more lead? It appears to be rather brittle. 
This metal has been in constant use for about twenty-four 
months. Some tin and a small amount of lead were added 
seyeral weeks ago. We handle our metal in the following 
manner: The slugs are washed clean with lye and thoroughly 
rinsed with water, the forms being put under a hose in the 
sink. The slugs are then taken out of the forms and put in 
racks to dry. This rack holds a number of slides or trays. 
Each tray contains two columns of slugs and the trays -are 
emptied in rotation, so that the metal is worked uniformly. 
These trays are open at the bottom and the slugs are not pied 
when taken from the forms, but stand in the trays the same 
as they do on a galley, the trays and rack being open to assist 
evaporation of the water. The slugs are melted in the pot 
on the machine, a handful being put in at a time, and the 
metal in the pot always kept above the top of the plunger; 
in fact, as full as possible. This system has been in use 
about twenty months and the mouthpiece has not clogged 
up. We skim the dross off the pot and remelt this dross in 
a kettle, taking care not to overheat it. These pigs are then 
put back in the pot. But little dross is allowed to accumu- 
late, so that practically all the metal is in use. Once in a 
while the pot is emptied of all metal, so that whatever dross 
may accumulate on the surface of the metal in the throat of 
the pot is removed through the well, as the height of the 
metal in the throat is thus lowered. We believe by this 
method that the loss of tin is reduced to the minimum. and 
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as the antimony has a tendency to rise aud be skimmed off 
with the dross, we immediately melt the dross and put the 
antimony back into use again, allowing but little dross to 
accumulate. The longer our metal is used the more brittle 
and harder it becomes. Is this caused by loss of lead? What 
co you think of this system? We send you herewith a sam- 
ple of our dross. Do you think it contains much metal? 
We were told by a metallurgist that it was well worked and 
contained but a small percentage of metal —in fact, so little 
metal that a refinery would not make money by paying 2 cents 
a pound for it. We found that, unless great care was exer- 
cised, the metal would become overheated when remelting the 
slugs every few weeks in a furnace, as many offices do. The 
metal deteriorates rapidly when overheated, on account of the 
tin being ‘burned up.’” Answer—The method employed is 
good, in the absence of a smelting furnace. The metal, 
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plying the number of ems pica in the line by twelve and 
dividing by the point size of body; as, 13 by 12 gives 156 
points in a thirteen-em line; 156 divided by minion, or seven- 
point, gives twenty-two ems minion to a line, as it is the 
practice to give or takc to the nearest whole number; thus 


forty-six lines minion would contain 1,012 ems. Any number 


of lines may be calculated on the same basis. 

Cotp Metat.— I. C. O. writes: “I have been having some 
trouble with my Linotype matrices, and you seem to be the 
trouble man. If not too much trouble, would like you to 
answer through the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER. A 
new set of matrices, after running for a short while, became 
corroded, and instead of casting a plain, bright face, the face 
of the slug cast from the matrices that are used most looks 
frosted, and when printed can hardly be read. I am of the 
opinion the fault lies in the metal, although we have gotten 
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however, does not get harder the longer it is in use — just the 
contrary. The sample sent was of about the right texture, 
Lut a more solid slug would be cast if the metal were thor- 
oughly cleansed of impurities and oxids. This can only be 
done properly in a smelting furnace, and it should be of at 
least a thousand pounds capacity, so as to get a uniform 
mixture of the metal. Before pouring in the recasting molds, 
tue metal should be cleaned with a flux, that sold by the 
Mergenthaler Company being good for this purpose. It is 
advisable in all cases to submit a sample pig of metal to the 
metal dealer for analysis and order temper metal of a texture 
to bring your metal up to standard. There was very little 
good metal in the dross sent, but this would be still further 
reduced if metal were fluxed. 

A HicuH Averace.—R. H. writes: (1) . “ What rate of 
speed on a Linotype is considered good over the country, 
minion matrices, eight hours’ composition off the hook, with 
all kinds of copy, agate reprint having a large run? I ask 
this because of my inability to reach two thousand lines. For 
this reason, I am ‘fired’ by the front office. I am good for 
1,700 to I,750 in seven and one-half hours on a crippled 
machine, and the foreman considers me competent. (2) 
Have you a card of ready reference showing number of 
thousand ems in given number of lines, thirteen-em measure?” 
Answer— (1) As your average is about five thousand ems 
per hour, it is difficult to find any fault with your speed. This 
is a good average on minion, and is as high as is maintained 
anywhere by operators. (2) A scale giving the number ‘of 
ems in a given number of lines can easily be made by multi- 





new metal since trouble began without any appazent improve- 
ment. I would like to have your opinion in the matter.” 
Answer.— The trouble is wrongly attributed to the matrices. 
If the metal can not freely enter the mold, it chills before it 
strikes the matrices and produces a rough face on the slug. 
Cold metal clogs the mouthpiece and causes this, or dirt or 
oxids will do the same thing. Again, if holes in mouthpiece 
are not entirely exposed to the mold cell the metal can not 
enter freely, and chills. This can be determined by examining 
the bottom of slug and noticing whether the holes show full 
and round on the slug. The pot can be raised or lowered to 
accomplish this result by means of the screws in the pot legs. 
Of course, if a poor, cheap grade of metal is used, it will clog 
the mouthpiece oftener than good metal would. The flame 
under the mouthpiece should be full and blue, and not of a 
yellow cast. In the old-style machines there was not sufficient 
flame under the mouthpiece with one tube burner, and in the 
new machines this is improved by directing more heat to this 
point. : 

Pornters.— A Western operator-machinist, who believes 
in helping others by giving them freely of his practical expe- 
rience, writes: “No doubt some operator-machinists, strug- 
gling with old, battered-up machines in various parts of the 
country, have had spaceband troubles of a particularly aggra- 
vating brand—times when no remedy seemed to reach the 
‘disease,’ and even when they worked, it was in a_half- 
hearted sort of way that would drive operator, machinist, and 
all concerned to the most vivid brand of ‘bug juice’ on the 
market. We will presume that the pawls are just the right 




















length; that they get exactly the proper grip on the ears 
of the band; that there is no lost motion in the lifting levers, 
and that the spring pressure is all that could be desired; that 
a test of the box, before putting it back on the machine, will 
show that everything is lovely. Still when that spaceband 
apparatus is placed in position to do business it goes on strike, 
and the machinist-operator says things. Ever have the expe- 
rience? Yes? Well, the next time, don’t swear, but, instead, 
examine the end of the lever that connects with the spaceband 
reed, or rather, see if the hole in the reed which connects with 
the lever has been worn about three sizes larger than the pin 
that goes through it, something that may be often found in 
old machines. Of course, you see what the result is: The 
reed on its up stroke does not engage the lever for about an 
eighth of an inch of that big hole, the action at the business 
end of the lever is materially interfered with, and cuss words 
and cut fingers are entailed. The remedy: Bore a hole in 
the lever as large, or nearly so, as the abnormal hole in the 
reed, put in a good, solid pin, and the chances are large that 
your troubles will be among the things that were.” 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 


Matrix Centering Mechanism for Type Machines.— J. M. 
Dove, Washington, D. C., assignor to Lanston Monotype Com- 
pany, New York city. No. 745,800. 

Justifying Mechanism for Linotype—F. B. Converse, Jr., 
Louisville, Kentucky, assignor to Converse Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. No. 746,295. 

Low Metal Signal for Linotypes— John Burger, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. No. 747,534. 

Linotype Matrix and Justifying Device—F. C. L. D’Aix, 
Brooklyn, New York. No. 747,832. 

Type-distributing Apparatus— A. A. Low, Horseshoe, New 
York, and James Breakey, New York city, assignors to Alden 
Type Machine Company, New York city. No. 747,196. 

Mechanism for Sorting Types—— L. K. Johnson, New York 
city, assignor to Alden Type Machine Company, New York 
city. No. 747,183. 





THE TRAINING OF COMPOSITORS. 


The compositors constitute the largest number employed 
in any one branch of the printing trade. The apprentice who 
has had a good school education can learn to set type better 
starting in the printing-office than at the schools. This does 
not hold good, however, in the more artistic branches of job 
and lithographic printing. A well-known printer says: “Our 
workmen start at the bottom, and are promoted according to 
their ability. Those who attend the classes at the institute 
advance faster, are more proficient, and receive higher wages 
than the mere shop-trained workman; but the best results 
are attained when school training is combined with shop train- 
ing, theory with practice. We stipulate, therefore, that our 
apprentices must be graduates of the local institute. Promi- 
nent printers and publishers in America unite in the belief 
that the printing trade has suffered from the decadence of 
the apprentice system, in which, in years gone by, master and 
apprentice worked side by side. The work has largely become 
specialized; the choice or selection of method or style, and 
the responsibility of artistic qualities in printing, now rests 
principally with the designer or foreman, and hardly concerns 
the compositor at all. This has weakened the self-reliance 
which comes from experience, and has retarded the individual 
development of the artistic sense, so that it is difficult to find, 
in numbers equal to the demand, efficient, all-round artistic 
printers. In view of these facts, it is believed that adequate 
instruction in thoroughly good printing can better be had in 
schools, properly equipped with machines and material, and 
under competent direction, than in our modern printing-offices. 
A stage of formal apprenticeship should be required, as both 
scnool and office instruction combined is better than either 
alone— The Caxton Magazine. 
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THE INVENTOR OF THE RULING MACHINE. 


It is just a century since the monk Adam, in the St. Zeno 
Cloister, invented a ruling machine capable of producing ruled 
paper suitable for the writing lessons then taught. This man 
had been trained up in the study of physics and chemistry, but 
abandoned his pursuits to go into a monastery in the year 18or. 
‘Lhe amount of time spent in ruling paper by hand had given 
him the idea that a machine of some sort or other would 
greatly lighten a teacher’s task, and be useful in many other 
ways. Seated one day by-a piano the idea occurred to him 
that, if he had a number of wires or strings stretched on a 
frame and could cover them with ink from a roller, and then 
by means of another roller press them down on to his sheet 
of paper, he would get a ruled sheet. This he did, but although 
the result was far better than any up to that time, still he was 
not satisfied. It is worthy of note that this inventor did not 
employ the “balls” then used by the printer to ink his type, 
but thought of the roller for the purpose, which is the earliest 
record we have of its use. One day, while in despair at not 
being able to make an improved machine, he happened to roll 
an empty spool over his piece of paper with the inky palm of 
his hand. The two raised edges of the spool made two parallel 
lines over the paper. Here was the idea. He made a huge 
cylinder, the width of his paper, which would just roll in one 
revolution over his sheet. This he rolled over a succession 
of clean and inky sheets, and succeeded in making ruled paper 
as good as any one in those times wished for. This cylinder 
he made out of tin, but after many trials he went back to his 
original plan of inking the roller with an ink roller. By this 
time he had made his lining rollers smaller and fastened them 
in a frame on top of which he arranged his ink roller, and 
so made a traveling ruling machine. It was some years later 
before he thought much more about it, as he made the friend- 
ship of Senefelder and became very interested in his invention 
of lithography. In 1803 he first showed his invention to a 
number of learned teachers and others, who gave it warm 
encouragement. From that time on he had to devote himself 
to ruling and not teaching, and founded a ruling establish- 
ment, which cheapened school paper and music paper to such 
an extent that even the very poor could be taught.— Geyer’s 
Stationer. 





A TYPOGRAPHICAL TRAGEDY. 


“We are thorry to thay,” explained the editor of the Ske- 
dunk Weekly News, “that our compothing-room wath entered 
lath night by thome unknown thcoundrel who thtole every eth 
in the ethtablithment and thucceeded in making hith ethcape 
undetected. 

“Tt hath been impothible, of courthe, to procure a new 
thupply of etheth in time for thith ithue and we are thuth 
compelled to go to preth in a thituation moth embarrathing 
and dithtrething, but we thee no other courth to purthue than 
to make the betht thtagger we can to get along without the 
mithing letter, and we therefore print the Newth one time 
regardleth of the loth thuthtained. 

“The motive of the mitherable mithcreant ith unknown to 
uth, but doubtleth wath revenge for thome thuppothed inthult. 

“Tt thall never be thaid that the petty thpite of the thmall- 
thouled villain hath dithabled the Newth, and if thith meet the 
eye of the detethtable rathcal, we beg to athure him that he 
underethtimateth the rethourceth of a firth-clath newthpaper 
when he thinkth he can cripple it hopelethly by breaking into 
the alphabet. We take occathion to thay to him, furthermore, 
that before next Thurthday we will have three timeth ath 
many etheth ath he thtole.”— Richardson (Tex.) Echo. 





RECEIVES HELPFUL HINTS. 


We get many helpful hints from THe INLAND PRINTER, 
and are always glad to get it— Bowron & Murray, Ashland, 
Wisconsin. 





BY WM. J. KELLY. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Coron Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, 
reduced to $10. 

A Concise Manvuat oF PLatEN PressworK.— By F. W. Thomas. A 
complete treatise on this subject. Pamphlet, 32 pages, 25 cents. 

PressworkK.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

Tue TuHeory oF Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

PracticaL GuipE To EmBossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 

Wuite’s Mutricotor Cart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
40 cents. 


$15 — now 


most generally in use. 


PRINTING-INK REDUCER— F. C. D., of Valatie, New York, 
says: “I see you quite often recommend printers to use as a 
reducer, and to soften inks in cold weather, a mixture of equal 
parts of linseed oil and dammar varnish. What kind of linseed 
oil is best—raw or boiled?” Answer.— Boiled linseed oil. 
This reducer is for “holding” inks after printing on enameled 
stock, and to assist in drying ink on very hard papers. A few 
drops will act as a reducer. 

METALLIC OverLAys.— Gilbert, Harris & Co. have sent a 
sheet of Scotch linen paper on which is neatly printed a couple 
of illustrations for letter and note heads, exemplifying the 
merits of their metallic overlays for printing on hard stock. 
Parenthetically, it may be mentioned that most of the fine 
illustrations of Scribner’s magazine are treated in the make- 
ready with metallic overlays, these being made of electro 
sheets, being the invention of the foreman of the Scribner 
pressroom. 

“Tue Tuomas Cat,” with its impressive yowls, appears in 
its usual neat form, printed on antique wove stock, the text 
in Caslon old-style and the marginal side-head in old English 
—the latter appearing in red ink. One of the truthful sayings 
in this issue reads this way: “ The whole secret is that good 
printing can’t be done for nothing, nor can the services of a 
competent advertising man be secured for nothing, any more 
than a really good dinner can be served for 10 cents, or a suit 
of well-tailored clothes can be made for a few dollars. The 
rule applies to every branch of advertising.” The booklet ably 
demonstrates the whole truth of the statement. 


How To Print ONty A Part or A Cut.— F., of Montesano, 
Washington, sends a printed impression of an illustration, size 


3% by 4% inches, regarding which he writes: “Will you 
kindly answer the following in your department? What is 


the proper method of make-ready in printing half of a cut 
(zine etching) as per card enclosed. I could do it if it (the 


engraving) ran straight; but you can see that it does not.” 
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Answer——If you can not handily get an electro. or stereo. 
made with only the portion of the cut desired, then make- 
ready the present cut in the usual way, and make a paper 
frisket, securely pasted to the take-off grippers, and cut out 
of the frisket such portion of the cut as you want to print. 
The part of the sheet of paper left on the frisket will prevent 
the other portion of the cut printing on the job in hand. 


Rotter Bearers Not Usep.— J. L., of Talbotton, Georgia, 
says: “I printed a small job of three lines of black-faced type 
on coated paper, and in the printing the upper half of the 
type would fail to print about once in five impressions. It was 
as clean cut as if a piece of paper had been put between the 
type and paper. The press was in perfect condition, includ- 
ing rollers, disk, and packing in the tympan. It only failed 
in about every fifth impression.” Answer Occurrences of 
this kind happen when presses are run at high speed, causing 
the rollers to jump over and miss portions of the form, espe- 
cially when the form is small. Another cause is shrunken 
spots on form rollers, notwithstanding the statement that the 
rollers were in perfect condition. In such an event, the roller 
trunnions, or sockets, would keep the defective part of the 
roller from inking the form as it passed over it. On page 409 
of the December, 1902, number of this journal a method of 
preventing job-press rollers from jumping when passing over 
the form was printed. 

Bap Screws IN INK Fountain.—A. E. M., of Galesburg, 
Illinois, writes: “I am running a No. 5 pony, which has a 
very annoying fountain. There are four of the screws that 
regulate the flow of ink which I might as well take out and 
throw away, so far as fulfilling their purpose is concerned. In 
running a form requiring much ink, I have to open the screws 
on each side of these dead ones and let the angle rollers carry 
the ink over to what would otherwise be a light streak in the 
center, and work to the ends. If you can tell me a way to 
fix this fountain, you will greatly oblige.” Answer— What is 
wrong with the screws? Are they too loose or too tight in 
their place in the fountain? If too tight, take the fountain 
apart, including the screws, and carefully clean all its parts. 
Oil the screw-holes and screws, and change the places of the 
screws, and see what that will do. If too loose, try changing 
the screws. In case this does not give satisfaction, then make 
a paste of a little common ink and powdered rosin or shellac 
and coat the screw ends with the paste and insert them in 
their place in the fountain and see what merit that has in a 
day or so after. 

Booxtets.— T. H. S., of Plainfield, New Jersey, sends two 
of his neatly gotten up booklets, one for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the other for the Plainfield Trust 
Company. He writes as follows: “ Kindly find enclosed two 
pieces of my work, which are open for all you can give them 
in. the way of criticism. In the one for the Plainfield Trust 
Company, I had some trouble with the light green ink; it 
would not work, but filled up the letters. Will you please 
enlighten me as to the cause. I am an appreciative reader of 
your department.” Answer.— The printing of the first named 
book is really neat, being of splendid color, clean and sharp 
in all respects. Perhaps a little more attention should have 
been given to bringing out the solids in the different half-tone 
illustrations. Regarding the trouble encountered when print- 
ing the light green on the Trust Company’s job, that could 
easily have been avoided by employing a stronger bodied ink, 
which would have distributed and inked sharply. In the pres- 
ent case, the green has been ruined by too much thinning down, 
hardly any real color being observable, but, instead, an over- 
abundance of thin varnish or something just as unnecessary. A 
better brown, less of it, and a little stronger impression would 
have improved the presswork of this booklet. 


OverLay Cuttinc.—E. H. B., of Los Angeles, California, 
sends a sample bit of his make-ready for a small business card, 
the principal line of which appears in a heavy script upon a 





























half-tone ground with neatly vignetted edging. Regarding 
the work, he writes as follows: “Enclosed please find make- 
ready of a half-tone cut printed on cardboard; also a sheet 
of first impression, which was run off on a Chandler & Price 
Gordon press without fountain. Would like your opinion of 
the whole make-ready, stating faults, if any, as your opinion 
will be much appreciated by me.” Answer.— The result of the 
make-ready appears to greater advantage on the cardboard 
than on the paper; but the manner in which the overlay has 
been worked out is too much of a time-consumer. Selecting 
a thin folio paper for overlaying the strong portions of the 
script line was an error; the overlay should have been as 
thick as the second sheet used. This course would have saved 
the treatment of the two heavy top sheets, as well as helped 
to soften the vignetted edges. Indeed, a sufficiently effective 
overlay could have been formed with the first two sheets and 
a little “spotting up” with tissue and folio paper. However, 
your efforts in producing a really neat and well-printed busi- 
ness card are commendable, the color and sharpness of the 
work being largely in its favor. 


Tue “Unique” SECTIONAL STEEL BLocx.— An entirely orig- 
inal plate-block has been invented, which is said to meet all 
emergencies in plain or color-plate mounting. The screw- 
driver is discarded and the ordinary ratchet and spanner 
wrench takes its place in tightening or loosening plates on this 
sectional block. Any plate may be shifted to its exact position 
on the block without disturbing the original hold of the clamp. 
All hooks or clamps are made to swivel to any angle and fit in 
any section of the block; these may be dropped into position, 
and by their special construction will lock themselves auto- 
matically when fastened to the plate. Control of every plate 
on the block is attained by lateral adjustment. The con- 
struction of the automatic locker is such that it acts as a check 
to prevent the possibility of the catch working loose by the 
jar of the press, however fast the machine may be running. 
The entire base of the “ Unique” sectional block is made of 
steel, and is grooved and plainly ruled to the point system 
both ways. Special catches are furnished for labelwork, the 
margins of which may be as close as one-eighth of an inch 
_between plates, so as to do away with trimming after printing. 
Folding and slitting points are also furnished, which are held 
in position until the longest edition has been run off om press. 
Captions and pieces of plates may be mounted and secured 
on this block; also original photoengravings. The “Unique” 
block is adapted for all kinds of presses, including rotary 
presses. Cylinders and turtles will be built for rotaries, etc. 
The block is the invention of Mr. Charles F. Rockstroh, a 
practical pressman of Brooklyn, New York. A large concern 
has been organized for the manufacture of the block and press 
cylinders in that city. 


SLURRING ON CYLINDER Press.— C. G. W., of Middletown, 
New York, has sent a faint-ruled printed report with many 
box headings, and set in eight-point type, which bears evidence 
of fairly good make-ready as well as considerable slur in the 
middle near the gripper end. He writes as follows: “ Will 
you kindly inform me what causes the slur that appears on 
the enclosed sheet? The job was run on a Cottrell country 
cylinder; but this press, at one time, had a tooth broken off 
the star-wheel, and a stud was substituted. Would that cause 
this slur? This slurring has bothered me for some time and 
I have tried everything that I know of, but I can not overcome 
it.” Answer.—It is apparent that there must be some mechan- 
ical trouble with the press. The fact that the slur occurs so 
peculiarly in places gives some cause for this opinion, provided 
the steel bands have been carried properly over the sheet as it 
left the feed-guides in its course to the cylinder, and that the 
top sheet and tympan were also right — that is, taut. A space 
of about three inches occurs between each point of slur, or 
until the cylinder has traveled that much further and properly 
meshed with the registering rack. It would have been well to 
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have placed the form so that the head instead of the side would 
have faced the grippers, trusting to thin twine to help carry the 
sheet to the flystick. Even if this could not have been done 
on the press, because of the nature of the form, the use of 
twine around the cylinder and sheet so as to have kept the 
sheet closer to the tympan would have been advisable. 


MULTICOLOR ON FLAT-BED PresseEs.— J. C., Boston, writes: 
“T have been informed by a friend who is employed at the 
Forbes establishment at Chelsea that multicolor printing can 
be done on the ordinary press by a split fountain arrangement. 
I am anxious to try this time-saving method on the type press. 
Is there any special way of laying out the sheet in regard to 
the colors or their arrangement? We have seven colors, but 
there are twelve different views, and on each job the shades 
differ so that one may say there are over eighty different tones 





Photo by Thomas P. Diggs, New Haven, Mo. 


A DIFFICULT PASSAGE, 


of color to be printed. The pictures have been printed at 
different times and singly, so that accounts for the diversity 
of shades. I now propose to run all the plates one sheet size, 
22 by 28, as each picture is about 5 by 9. Some of the color- 
blocks are mere solids, like the buff and yellows.” Answer.— 
When there are so many different shades to be printed, the 
splitting of the ink fountain is a very practical procedure. 
It stands to reason that the blocks must be placed in line with 
each other, say all the yellows which are alike or nearly alike 
in line, so as to receive the color that is fed to them when the 
roller passes over the form. Even should a section or a certain 
one of the pictures have only a little yellow on one side, the 
free part of the fountain can be charged with another color 
and printed along with the rest. One thing must be remem- 
bered though: The colors should be about three inches apart 
in the fountain. The yellow is usually printed first, then the 
red, then brown, blue, pink, buff; or, if a gray is at hand, 
then that before the last. The remark of our correspondent 
that the yellow plate is all solid seems strange when coupled 
with pictorial work, for in order to make the greatest number 
of shades in combination with the other colors, the yellow is 
above all other colors the one which requires the greatest 
variety of texture in the working of the plate. 


HALF-TONE Cuts ON ENvELopES.— S. L. B., of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, has sent a printed envelope, showing a very poor 
attempt at printing a small half-tone cut of a building on the 
left-hand side of an envelope. He writes about his efforts as 
follows: “I would like to ask you to tell me what is the matter 
with the sample here enclosed. It was worked with three 
rollers on a Gordon press, 8 by 12 inches, with 50-cent job 
black ink; hard packing used for make-ready. You will see 
that the print does not show up right; it is very pale in color, 
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for I dare not run more ink: for fear of filling up the cut and 
then offsetting, as the envelope had to be backed up, as you 
see on the specimen. Is there any way of preventing offsetting 
on envelopes so backed up, especially on long runs?” Answer. 
— Begin printing by running through the lightest form first, 
so that there is less danger of offsetting while backing up. In 
the present case there ought not to be any trace of offsetting 
if the inks are handled properly, as both red and green colors 
are fast dryers. If a slight offset should appear, it can be pre- 
vented from doing harm on the stock by occasionally oiling 
the top sheet on the tympan and carefully wiping off the 
surplus. But the greatest fault shown is the bungling way in 
which the haif-tone cut has been printed. It is not printed 
in even a passable manner. The cut appears lower at the 
foot than the lines below it, which it should not be. To have 
improved the cut, as well as its coloring, a two-sheet cut-out 
overlay should have been made and applied to the tympan 
about two sheets below the top one. In making the overlay, 
the first sheet should contain the picture of the building only, 
and the second sheet the heaviest appearing solids, such as the 
doors, lower parts of windows, signs, roof ornaments and 
cross panelings. A better quality of black ink should be used 
in printing half-tone illustrations on hard writing papers. The 
ink used on the specimen is no better than ordinary news — it 
is lifeless. Get a copy of “ Presswork” and study it carefully. 

Paper Spiittinc.—L. R., of Benton Harbor, Michigan, 
says: “I have been having trouble with paper splitting while 
printing, and have exhausted all my knowledge and patience 
in trying to remedy the trouble, but with poor success. In 
the first place, I am not a pressman, but a country printer; 
and a country printer is supposed to know how to run a press, 
as you know. We are printing an eight-page daily newspaper 
on a two-revolution press, running at a speed of two thousand 
per hour. The size of the sheet is 50 by 44, fifty-pound weight. 
The paper seems to split on the cylinder. When wet, it runs 
fairly well and seldom splits. Our tympan consists of press- 
board next cylinder, then rubber blanket, then two manila 
draw-sheets. I have remedied this trouble before on other 
presses by resetting the grippers, but this does no good here. I 
do not think it is in the grippers, as I have tried them loose and 
tight. The paper does not always seem to split in the same 
place, but at different places. The press has been run less than 
two years, and there is no slur or slip. It runs very smoothly. 
I have tried many remedies to no purpose and am now at my 
wits’ end. We want to run the paper dry, but can not because 
of splitting. I have come to the conclusion that the paper is 
not good enough to stand the high speed. Can you suggest 
anything to help me?” Answer.— The location of the rubber 
blanket, particularly if it is a thick one, is not favorable, because 
it is too near the printing surface. Rubber blankets have their 
special uses; but in this case a medium thick felt blanket would 
answer much better because it would not “ give way” so much 
as rubber, which, when relieved of pressure, or in the act of 
contact at high speed, is apt to “crawl” in spots and thereby 
produce the damage you complain about. It takes but a little 
unevenness of tension to split a sheet of paper when passing 
between two rapid traveling surfaces; or, if the cylinder is 
traveling faster than the bed through overpacking, this may 
be the cause. Reducing the amount of tympan and leveling 
the bed bearers to exact type height will permit the cylinder 
to be made up correctly as to diameter and thereby made to 
conform to the rate of travel of the bed. The bed and cylinder 
must travel at the same rate of speed, irrespective of the 
make-up of the tympan. See to the remodeling of the tympan 
at once, by substituting a thinner rubber blanket and adding 
a muslin draw-sheet over one of the manila sheets, using an 
oiled manila over all. The pressboard may be too thick, in 
which event change it also. The cause of sheet splitting is 
likely in the tympan. 

SLURRING ON Jos Press.—R. T., of Jackson, Michigan, sends 
printed blanks containing brass-rule lines running down and 
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across the sheet, and top and bottom type lines, most of which 
show more or less slurring. He asks for information that will 
obviate the defect, in these words: “ Will you tell me the 
cause and remedy for the slurring of the rules on the enclosed 
jobs, both of which were printed on a Gally Universal press, 
13 by 19. The press is new; has been in the office about nine 
months. A hard tympan was used on both jobs, which were 
printed about two months apart. The first one (the large 
double form) we had to give up the idea of printing ‘two-on’ 
on account of the bad slur. You will ‘see that the make-ready 
on the job is not complete on the sample sent you; but all 
the making ready we could do—from the boss down to the 
devil— could not overcome the slur. On the bill-head job 
you will notice that the right-hand vertical rules work about 
right. We had wood furniture between -the rules, right and 
left, but the left slurred, so that we changed it for metal, but 
without getting better results. The form was locked up a 
trifle below the center of the chase, and bearers were used. 
We tried in every way we knew to overcome the slur, but 
failed, although we got a little better results than shown on 
the sample sent you.” Answer.— The trouble complained of 
is caused quite often by the air caught between platen and 
form in making the impression, the open blanks between rules 
and headings helping to contribute to the amount of air 
compression. A hard tympan was proper, but, perhaps, enough 
of the tympan sheets were not discarded to prevent all cushion- 
ing. Get as close to the metal of the platen as possible by 
using a cardboard next to the metal, and one or two sheets at 
most of supercalendered stock drawn over it. These should 
be made fast to the platen, even to the extent of pasting card 
and draw sheet to it, if necessary. Make-ready should be 
done mainly by careful underlaying, so as to secure an exact 
and even height to surface of form. Whatever “spotting” 
or tissue paper may be needed to perfect the impression of 
the form should be done as smoothly as possible, so that 
no curled up ends interfere with the feeding of the paper. To 
add to the efficiency of this make-ready, pieces of cork should 
be made fast to the grippers at suitable places, particularly at 
the bottom, middle and top of the sheet of paper, so that when 
the platen is leaving the impression the sheet may be held taut 
to the platen by the grippers, and thus prevent possible rebound 
of the printed sheet to the form. When the rules run the 
entire length of the sheet, strong cardboard extensions may 
be fastened to the grippers and the pieces of the corks to these, 
so that the cork heads may rest on some part of the furniture 
in the form when making the impression. Considerable relief 
may be had by boring small holes in the brass rules near the 
face in different places to facilitate the discharge of air between 
the blank spaces. 

A CuristMAsS NuMBER FROM NEw ZEALAND.— Mr. J. V. 
Price, who has charge of the pressroom department of The 
Christchurch Press, has sent a copy of the Weekly Préss 
Christmas number, which for color, supplement, engraving, 
etc., far excels anything similarly issued in this country. The 
size of pages is 1214 by 19 inches, the paper being of superior 
quality of rag supercalendered, making it well adapted for pro- 
ducing excellent presswork on text and half-tone illustrations, 
of which nearly one hundred appear in the pages of this peri- 
odical, not counting many large and interesting cuts in page, 
half-page and quarter-page advertisements. The cover, which 
appears in gold, yellow, red, blue and sepia brown, has a 
frontispiece picture of a Maori warrior armed with the mere — 
an ancient weapon usually hidden till at close quarters. The 
cover has been lithographed in taking style, and is truly up-to- 
date. The half-tone pictures are for the most part printed in 
good black and sepia brown, and that done in such a really 
workmanlike manner as to merit the envy of American press- 
men, some of whom have been shown the copy sent. Some 
of the half-tones measure 16 by 11 inches, many of them being 
half pages, 11 by 8 inches, and smaller; the subjects of the 
illustrations are varied and intensely interesting, vividly and 





























clearly portraying early and modern progress in that far-off 
land. Mr. Price is a practical pressman and writes very 
interestingly on pressroom matters. Here are the contents of 
his last letter to the editor of this department. “ Again I take 
the liberty of sending you a copy of ‘ New Zealand Illustrated,’ 
being our Christmas number for 1903. Most of the photo- 
graphs were taken by our own staff, and the blocks, supple- 
ments, etc., were all done in our premises. I printed the whole 
number (except the lithograph work) with the aid of two 
feeders, making ready every form by my patent overlay proc- 
ess — doing away with all overlay cutting. There were nearly 
forty thousand impressions off each form, from zinc plates 
on wooden mounts, at an average speed of 1,300 per hour, 
worked on Phcenix and Cottrell presses. I may say that since 
writing you in reference to my overlay process some months 
ago I have been hard at work trying to improve the same, 
and I am pleased to say that I have succeeded in this respect, 
‘and that now I can make overlays for a double-royal form of 
half-tones (same as the Christmas number sent to you) in 
from thirty-five to forty minutes. In doing this I do not have 
‘ the press idle for the time stated, because I let the feeder make 
‘the overlays while I get ready to use them. I make ready all 
‘illustration forms myself and keep three machines constantly 
running on half-tone work; so you may see that my time on 
' make-ready is not very long. Indeed, quite often our weekly 
forms come down to press late, so that there is no time to 
waste on them. While I am making ready one form, I have 
my head feeder lift off work from the other machines, having 
everything running nicely beforehand. I am training the 
feeders under me for specially fine work, because I find that 
many of the journeymen are quite unsuited for this kind of 
presswork, and can not, without much difficulty, be taught; 
consequently I intend to produce a few really good illustra- 
tion printers —if I can.” 

ATTEMPT AT OVERLAYING A HALF-TONE.— J. E. K., of Ash- 
croft, British Columbia, has sent several prints of a half-tone 
cut showing different sizes of potatoes. The prints appear on 
dull yellow tinted cardboard. The correspondent says: “I 
suppose a subscriber can make a request, no matter how unrea- 
sonable, as long as he grants you the liberty to accede or not. 
Having much enjoyed THE INLAND Printer for the last three 
years, and failed, even with the valuable assistance of Kelly’s 
‘ Presswork,’ to surpass half-tone printing in your journal, I 
respectfully ask if you will consider it worth while to give a 
series of illustrations showing how to prepare an overlay — 
somewhat after the scheme of drawing lessons you are now 
running. I can not, of course, suggest how it should be done, 
and would not if I could. You know it all. I enclose the 
first and only half-tones I have ever printed, which you are at 
liberty to comment on if you wish. They are numbered from 
2 to 7, and when I printed the latter number I had expended 
‘all the information derived from ‘ Presswork,’ so was forced 
to call it good enough. If I had been thoughtful enough to 
have written on each one the change made in overlay or impres- 
sion, it seems to me I might have made these copies useful for 
reference. I would like you to say what should be done to No. 
7 to improve it. In my opinion this is the best. Cut was made 
for newspaper to show what a four-pound-ten-ounce potato 
looked like, the smaller ones being the usual size vegetable.” 
Answer.— The several proofs of make-ready all appear about 
the same, irrespective of what was done in the way of make- 
ready, and all of them do great injustice to the half-tone 
as well as to the potatoes. In the first place the cut was 
not “brought up” to its printing surface, and an examination 
of the printed copies will reveal the fact that the top right- 
hand corner of the cut is too low, while all along the top the 
half-tone screen has been lost. The cut is made to represent 
the potato display laid out on a covered table, but this detail 
has been overlooked. The illustration is a piece of good 
engraving, and in proper hands and artistically made ready 

would surprise you with its reality. As printed, the potatoes 
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look like black stones or ebony, knots. To make this cut look 
as it should, begin by leveling it up so that all parts of it will 
print evenly on the tympan of the press. When this has been 
done, take impressions on three different thicknesses of paper — 
the thinnest about thirty-five-pound, 24 by 38 supercalendered 
book; the next a trifle thicker, and the last a little thicker 
than the second. From the first sheet cut away the very light 
portion at the top of the illustration, preserving the next lighter 
part, which is the table, on which the potatoes are shown. On 
the second sheet cut out and reserve the pieces of the six 
largest potatoes and paste these onto the first sheet, registering 
the pieces accurately in their places. From the second sheet 
cut away most of the very light sections of the potatoes. This 
is done to create natural toning. From the third sheet cut out 





MISS CARRIE CATHCART, 


Prominent Member, St. Joseph (Mo.) Typographical Union, and only 
Lady Delegate to Washington Convention of the I. T. U. 


and use only the very dark solids, shaving down the outside 
edges to thinness, then paste these over the overlays on the 
first and second sheets, registering all these accurately. Now 
you have the overlay complete, except the small detail of shav- 
ing down any abrupt endings of the overlay. Place this over- 
lay on the printed impression on the tympan sheet, fastening 
it at the corners with a little good paste, avoiding lumpy paste 
in all the make-ready. Cover over the cut-out overlay with 
two or three sheets of supercalendered paper, making sure that 
the one on which the overlay has been made fast is not shifted 
in any way. To do this securely, raise only one of the tympan 
holders at a time, beginning with the one that holds the 
tightest, whether at top or bottom, and gently pass the sheets 
to the other tympan bale, where they should be securely fas- 
tened, keeping one hand on the sheets below while doing so. 
In making up tympans, the sheets nearest the iron platen should 
be cut to a handy size so.that they can be withdrawn easily 
without displacing or altering those made fast by the tympan 
bales. This precaution provides for taking out sheets from 
the tympan in case a job is to be printed on very thick paper 
or on cardboard. Half-tone printing requires the use of much 
better ink than shown on the present samples. 
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Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects to O. F. Byxbee, 829 Madison avenue, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


_CHALLEN’s Lasor-sAvING Recorps.— Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and $3 extra for each additional 100 pages. 


Contests In TyYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


GatninGc A CrircuLation.— A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but 
a compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions 
from the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and clas- 
sified for practical use; a valuable aid. Price, $1, postpaid. 


EsTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a hand- 
book for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the 
financial advancement of existing ce and weekly journals. Covers 
every phase of the starting and developing of a newspaper property. 
Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 

PracticaL JourNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman, author of ‘‘ Steps 
Into Journalism.’”? A book for young men and women who intend to be 
reporters and editors. It tells how a great paper is organized, how 
positions are secured, how reporters and editors do their work, and how 
to win promotion. There are chapters on running country papers, 
avoiding libel, women in journalism, and on the latest methods of big 
dailies. Covers the whole field of newspaper work, and tells just what 
the beginner wants to know. 12mo, cloth, $1.37, postpaid. 

James G. Futter, Hartford City, Indiana— No. 1 is the 


better ad. 


At the University of Michigan the students on the edi- 
torial board of the Michigan Daily have begun the practice of 
taking breakfast together as a board every Sunday morning. 


CurIsTMAS numbers galore were poured on the editor’s 
table, all of them bulky and many in colors, but it is impos- 
sible to go into detail in describing them. All were typical of 
the season and there was no indication of “hard times.” 
Newspapers should always be sent direct to the address of 
the editor of this department, 829 Madison avenue, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. If sent to the Chicago office they will not be 
remailed — or criticized. 


SUBSCRIBERS TELL How.— The Shenandoah (Iowa) Sen- 
tinel recently offered cash prizes for the best answers to these 
questions : 

1. What feature of the Sentinel do you like best and why? 

2. What feature of the Sentinel do you dislike most and why? 

3- What feature of the Sentinel can we change to improve it and 
how? 

4. What feature can we add to the Sentinel to improve it? 

5. What change could we make in the Sentinel to suit you better 
personally? 

{t took two pages of the Sentinel to print the letters received, 
and while the result was not particularly valuable, it undoubt- 
edly made interesting reading. Two matters were mentioned 
repeatedly, however — the separation of paid readers from local 
items and the use of prominent display heads on the first page. 
These are matters that have been continually urged in this 
department, and the result of the Sentinel’s enterprise shows 
that subscribers notice these things, although they do not 
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Three of 
the writers asked for a brief summary of the news of the 


often have an opportunity to express themselves. 


country and two others for continued stories.. The Sentinel 
devotes itself almost entirely to local news and is a nicely 
arranged and well-printed paper. 


“How Many FEatHers oN A Rooster? ”— This unusual 
question was used as the basis of a guessing contest by the 
Rochester (Ind.) Sentinel, and so much interest was awakened 
that in two months nearly $3,000 in cash was brought in and 
fully ninety per cent of the 
Sentinel’s circulation of 2,547 
is paid in advance. Publisher 
Henry A. Barnhart, who orig- 
inated the idea and whose 
photo is shown herewith, 
characterizes it as a most 
remarkable success. A fine, 
large rooster was placed on 
exhibition, and every  sub- 
scriber paying in advance 
was entitled to a guess on 
the number of feathers. Sur- 
rounding the rooster were the 
forty prizes offered for the 
nearest guesses, ranging from 
wearing apparel and house- 
hold goods to a neat driving wagon. A committee of twelve 
counted the feathers, and after the prize had been awarded 
the counting committee ate the rooster at a big hotel banquet 
given them by the publishers. 





HENRY A. BARNHART. 


Frxep RATEs For ADVERTISING.— Henry B. Varner, the suc- 
cessful publisher of the Lexington (N. C.) Dispatch, in a 
recent address made an earnest plea for fixed rates for adver- 
tising —a flat rate based on circulation and one which is 
absolutely unchangeable. He submitted the following pro- 
posed schedule, designed for foreign advertising, electros to 
be furnished, without position: 
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Papers all over the country are gradually adopting a rate of 
this kind, and the sooner it becomes universal that much 
quicker will come relief from the bother of never-ending cor- 
respondence with the advertising agent before a contract is 
placed. The writer does not entirely agree with Mr. Varner, 
however, on his suggested scale of rates. He starts too low 
and advances too rapidly, and at the same time the advance is 
not evenly distributed. From one thousand to two thousand 
circulation the advance is at the rate of 1 cent for each five 
hundred; from two thousand to three thousand, at the rate 
of 2 cents; from three thousand to three thousand five hun- 
dred, 1 cent, while the balance is at the rate of 1%4 cents. A 
paper with one thousand circulation should demand a rate 
of 8 cents an inch (there is certainly no profit at 5 cents), 
and with this as a starting point, the addition of 1 cent for 
each five hundred circulation would make the rate for eight 
thousand 22 cents, which is all that a paper of that circulation 
should expect. From a rate for foreign advertising I would 
eliminate any reference to electros, as this is an unnecessary 
complication, and only causes more trouble when an attempt 
is made to charge for composition. But the burden of Mr. 
Varner’s plea is not for any particular schedule of rate. but 



































that, whatever the rate adopted, it shall be absolutely fixed, 
and the writer most emphatically endorses this view, having 
repeatedly voiced similar sentiments in this department in the 
past. The publishers who adopt a fixed rate and have the 
courage to stand by their convictions are the coming success- 
ful publishers of the country. 

On Thanksgiving Day, the Bristol (Va.-Tenn.) Herald 
had a novel first page, which is reproduced herewith. It will 
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THANKSGIVING EDITION OF THE BRISTOL (TENN ) HERALD. 


be noticed that the initial letters of the twelve leading articles 
spell the name of the holiday. 

Questions ANSWERED By MaiL.— Questions are being con- 
tinually asked of this department and answered by mail, for 
which a small fee is charged, but these are not always of 
general interest or they would also appear in THE INLAND 
Printer. Much more information can be given in this way, 
however, as there is not room in the magazine for lengthy 
replies to questions that interest the inquirer only, and then, 
too, important advice can be given much more promptly, as 
it usually requires nearly two months before an answer can 
be printed. Among the letters received in December was one 
that will be of interest to other publishers. It reads as follows: 

THE OGPNOMOWOC ENTERPRISE. 
O. F. Byxbee, Scranton, Pa.: Oconomowoc, Wis., Dec. 12, 1903. 


Dear S1r,— We would like you to furnish us with what you think 
would be the proper price and way for us to charge for our advertising. 


R. S. 


the best. 
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We do not care whether you publish your opinion or not, but we will 
pay you for it. 
but if you need more write and ask, and also state your price for your 


We will give you what information we think you want, 


We are getting $50 for 61%4 inches double column on first page and 
about 4 cents an inch for foreign ads. that furnish electros. 
1,366 subscribers, which includes thirty-two exchanges, and print all at 


We have 


We would like to know what it would do to us to charge a certain 
price per inch straight, same to everybody. 


Would we have to have 
another rate for foreign ads. with electros? 

We have the largest subscription list by over four 
hundred that a weekly has ever had in this town, and 
our competitor has not over eight hundred circulation 
and charges about the same rates as we do. 

Write and ask for any information you want and 
be sure and state your price. Yours truly, 

HatHaway & PALMER. 
Hathaway & Palmer, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin: 

GENTLEMEN,— You are in a position to demand much 
better rates than you are securing, and I believe you 
make a mistake in not making a material advance. I 
believe you could secure a flat rate of 10 cents an inch 
for your circulation of nearly 1,400, but I may be too 
sanguine, as conditions vary widely and may not be 
favorable in your town. However, no matter what the 
conditions, I would not hesitate to make a stand for 
8 cents. 

With the foreign advertiser, a paper’s value is often 
measured by the rate which it demands, and I believe 
you are placed in the wrong light. A weekly paper as 
far past the one thousand mark should have little 
difficulty in securing 8 cents, granting position as a 
special favor where demanded.. I would make no 
reduction for electros, as contracts can be secured just 
as easily without it. If you are not already rated in 
black figures in the newspaper directories, I would send 
in a sworn statement and get in at once. 

Whatever rate you fix, stand by it to the last cent — 
it will certainly pay to do so. Use the columns of your 
paper to talk “flat rate’? and to demonstrate the fair- 
ness of your position in “treating every advertiser 
alike.” 

The best way to put an advance into effect is to 
apply it first to all new business and after a few 
months notify all’ present advertisers that the new 
rate will apply to them on a certain date, giving them 
about six months’ notice. In the meantime keep it 
before your readers. 

You may not consider that a flat rate is feasible in 
your community, and it may not be. If such is your 
opinion, write me and I will be pleased to furnish you 
with a graded card without further charge, grading the 
card on the basis of the number of inches used in a 
year. Yours very truly, 

O. F. Byxsee. 


CriticismMs.— The following papers have been 
received for criticism: 

Emlenton (Pa.) News.— Grade items of correspond- 
ence. 

Springfield (Tenn.) Record.— More ink, evenly dis- 
tributed, is ‘needed. 

Fort Plain (N. Y.) Standard.—The change sug- 
gested in February, 1902, has not yet been made. 

Wet Mountain Tribune, Westclitfe, Colorado. About 
one-quarter inch too much margin at the top. 


New Castle (Ind.) Press.— Slightly off-set in presswork, but other- 
wise a good example of a small city daily. 

Long Beach (Cal.) Socialist— Reverse second and fourth pages to 
avoid turning the paper around in reading. 

Carlsbad (N. M.) Argus——Too much advertising in local items, 
particularly that of the Eddy Drug Company. 

J. P. G., Hartford, Connecticut.— You are doing good work and the 
little paper should prove effective advertising. 
Cunningham, Moberly (Mo.) Democrat.— Single heads are 
too small and several new column rules are needed. 

Thrift, Cedar Rapids, Iowa— A new monthly, nicely arranged and 
well-printed paper with ad. display particularly commendable. 

L. Wietlispach, Trav’es and Labor Gazette, Streator, Illinois— A 
well-printed paper with ad. display particularly commendable. - 

J. A. Rugaber, Chicago.— The N. W. Review is a neat little publica- 
tion, but you should learn to make ready vignetted half-tones. 

J. F. Kurtz, Lewisburg (£2.) Journal—A commendable paper 
mechanically, and also for quantity of news and its arrangement. 

A. Dennis, Cape Breton Enterprwe, North Sydney, Nova Scotia.— 
There is considerable sameness about tre ads. and presswork is not of 
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Anamosa (Iowa) Prison Press.— You should have used about an 
eighth of an inch less of the back margin of your Thanksgiving number 
for stapling. 

Stratford (Ont.) Beacon.— Your Linotype matrices are in bad condi- 
tion. They should be replaced and machines adjusted to prevent loose 
lines being cast. 

Frank A. Sloan, 
nearly six years ago, the Independent was criticized. 
but presswork poor. 

Fenwick (Mich.) News.— Lighter-faced rules would be better for 
head rules on first page. In many of the ads. there is an attempt to 
display too many lines. 

Pawnee Press, Pawnee City, Nebraska.— The change made since the 
Press was criticized in November is commendable, but the improvement 
should be carried further. 

J. Arthur Livingston, Russellville (Ark.) Courier-Democrat.— If the 
first line of your double heads were a size larger than the second part it 
would make them stand out better. 

Effingham (Ill.) Republican.— Defects mentioned in last criticism 
have disappeared. Aside from the prominence given Castoria in local 
items, the paper is very commendable. 

Nelson P. G. Wright, Jackson (Minn.) Republic—Your paper im- 
proves with each issue. A little blacker type for ‘‘ Happenings”? and 
‘Purely Personal ’’ would be an improvement. 

Chelsea (Mich.) Standard.— There is too much sameness about the 
ad. of J. S. Cummings; first line should have been larger and body 
smaller. Aside from this, ads. are good and the paper creditable. 

James Anderson, MacLean Publishing Company, Toronto.— Your 
publications are excellent specimens of typography, but the writer can 
not admit that they are yet quite up to THe INLAND PRINTER in press- 
work and ad. display. 

P. R. Zuidema, Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle.— Of the three ads. of 
the J. Riordan Company, No. 2 is the best, as there is more character 
and less sameness in the body. Ads. in the Chronicle are, as a rule, 
good. Head rules should be transposed and presswork could be improved. 


Some Goon Aps.— Space will not permit the criticism of 
the many individual ads. received each month, but a few of 
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Ready Made 
Ready ‘Wear 


The Difference 


Ready-made clothing is made along 
general lines to be sold anywhere to 
anyone. Ready-to-Wear is madealong 
individual bee personal lines. Just 

aiff and you'll 
understand a our clothing gives 
82 much more eatisfaction than the 
ready-made clothing of other stores. 
It is practically made for you. Dis- 
sect the making of these New Fall 
Suits of ours and you'll find it to be 
tailoring of the highest standard in 
every instance. You'll find a touch 
of style and dish not to be had any- 
where excepting from the highest 
priced merchant tailor. 


Northfield (Minn.) Independent.—In May, 1898, 
Ads. are good, 
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a9 See Our Assortment 
$7.50 to $22.50. 


ROBINSON 
Fine CLotnine, & WINEY 


Up-to-date Clothiers 
iain ee enamel 


the better ones are shown herewith. Nos. 1 and 2 were set 
by J. D. Parrish, of the Lawrence (Kan.) Journal. The first 
shows good judgment in display and is not crowded, although 
there is a large amount of matter. Nos. 3, 4 and 5 are selected 
from a large number of specimens received from Edward W. 
Stutes, of Spokane, Washington, and show how the display of 
a few words, with judicious use of margins and a few rules, 
make the most effective ads. 














Op GENTLEMAN —“ Can J see the editor?” 
Orrice Boy —“ Sure. Give me a dime and I'll let you look 
through the keyhole.”— Frchange. 
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HOW A GREAT ‘*SCOOP” WAS LOST. 


“During the time of the Spanish war, or rather just 
when things were getting exciting in the American-Spanish 
imbroglio, I was on the night copy desk of a great daily. 

“As every newspaper man knows, the big dailies were 
spending money with lavish hand for two or three weeks 
before Dewey went into Manila and made history. Every 
newspaper wanted a ‘beat’ of some sort. What it was to 
be was of minor importance. The thing wanted was some- 
thing no other newspaper had. Only for a mishap, my paper 
would have scored a ‘ beat’ that should have sent into oblivion 
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the history of previous newspaper news-getting feats. This 
story has never been told, because if it had been at the time 
of the incident, no publisher or newspaper man would have 
believed it, from the fact that it is only actualities which count 
in newspaperwork. But the story is as true as any gospel. 

“Just as ‘good-night,’ at 3:30 o’clock, was sent up the 
speaking tube at my desk, the ticker attached to our cable office 
at the battery began rattling. ‘Battle of Manila on cable; 
a beat,’ was all it said. Instantly, the editors were engulfed 
in a sea of excitement and expectancy. The doorways leading 
to the street were barred and placed in charge of men to be 
trusted, so there would be no possibility of the story getting 
out. All publishers have been up against these ‘leaks’ and 
know how difficult it is to keep great news events secret. 

“The big presses already reeling off the regular edition 
were stopped. What cared we if we missed every mail? Were 
we not te give our readers and the whole world a story of 
which even the great newsgathering agencies were yet igno- 
rant? It wasn’t a question with us at what time we caught 
our mails, so much as it was a matter of getting the story 
into the street ahead of other newspapers. 

“Tn less than three minutes after we received the tip that 
the story was on the cable, the city editor had rushed to the 
composing-room. Jumping to the top of a chair he shouted 
that for one hour of work, such as the men had never given 
before, he would pay every printer $5. All over the office went 
the offer. Down in the editorial rooms the sum was raised to 
$20 for each man. 

“By this time the first instalment of the copy was rolling 
in over our private wire, and from the top of the office to the 
basement that painful silence so well known to newspaper 
men who have worked under frightful tension reigned. The 




















rapid clicking of the typesetting machines and proof presses 
told that all records for expedition in our office were being 
broken. The rattling of the telegraph instruments showed that 
they were in the hands of men keyed to the highest pitch — 
men capable of handling great news stories under adverse 
conditions and trying circumstances. 

“Every employe of the paper knew we were out for a 
record; a record which would not only give our paper a 
‘peat,’ but which would make it a part of future history. All 
this was to be accomplished, from our viewpoint, by what is 
termed the ‘lobster watch.’ All the big guns of the office had 
gone home at 3 o'clock, as is the custom on most metropolitan 
dailies, and the office was in charge of the boys who eventually 
(sometimes) become ‘big guns.’ But an evil providence willed 
that we were not to have a ‘ beat ’— all unknown to those who 
were straining every nerve and muscle to get to press. 

“ Ah, such a grand display of newspaper-making facility as 
was to. be seen in the old office that night, when every second 
seemed a full minute to the seemingly tireless and willing 
workers! 

“ At four o’clock the type was up and in the form. We knew 
that by now the big press associations must have received word 
of the war. But we had a good hour’s start and a detailed 
story to our advantage —all we could reasonably ask — and 
every man was sure we were to make a ‘scoop’ in all that 
the word implies. The ‘turtle’ upon which the form rested 
was sent reeling toward the little elevator used in conveying 
forms to the stereotyping-room. The only one time in the 
history of that elevator when it had not raised itself auto- 
matically to the floor level was this once. The rear of the 
office was quite dark, and the men shoving the ‘turtle’ did 
not notice that the elevator was down the shaft. 

“Into the elevator the ‘turtle’ and the precious form were 
shoved. Down they flew to destruction, with what seemed 


-Alre you 
looking 
for men? 


TWO MEN TO CUT CORDWOOD; CLOSB 
in. Russell. Phone Main 1804. 











Mr. Russell of $318 Post street inserted the above classi- 
fied ad in The Spokesman-Review. The phone was kept 
so busy for three days that Mr. Russell, after securing the 
help he needed, was compelled to take to the tall and uncut. 

A classified ad in The Spokesman-Review will enabie 
you to choose the best from a large number of efficient 
applicants. 
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a hollow mockery. Not a man moved a muscle or a nerve for 
some seconds after it reached the bottom with’a crash. The 
city editor was the first to speak. ‘ Boys,’ said he, ‘the greatest 
beat of modern times is not ours. That story cost us more 
than $10,000 in cablegram tolls. The loss of the prestige we 
might have won meant more in the future to this paper than 
any of you can ever know.’ 

“Then we buckled down to getting the story in type again. 
By the time we had reset the matter and got to press once 
more the cry of ‘Extra,’ ‘Extra,’ was heard down in the 
streets. We were beaten by some minutes by our contem- 
poraries. A great scoop was not to be ours. Providence had 
willed otherwise. I am sure this is the first time this story 


has been told. After we left the office we adjourned to Horn’s, 
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where the city editor lined us all up with the remark: ‘ Well, 
boys, we didn’t get our scoop but we came pretty close to 
it.” "— Newspaperdom. 





A JOURNALISTIC ROMANCE. 


A strange romance of real life recently came to the notice 
of the publishers of Harper’s Weekly in a most interesting 
manner. It seems that in an illustration showing a detach- 
ment of United States marines at Panama, published not 
long ago in the Weekly, a woman in Ohio thought she detected 
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made in. widths from AA to EE, a 
man can fit his foot comfortably, 
without too much or too little 
length. Send for new illustrated 
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a likeness to a son of hers who had been missing for years. 
She wrote to the publishers requesting that the original photo- 
graph of the cut be sent to her, so that she might make sure 
of the identification. This was forwarded to her, and within 
a few days another letter came to the office of the Weekly 
announcing that the mother’s identification from the picture 
was correct, and that her long-lost son had really been found. 





GROWTH OF AMERICAN DAILY PAPERS. 


If all the paper that was used last year in the daily papers 
of the United States were to be made into one enormous roll, 
it would be nearly two city blocks in length and as high as a 
fifteen-story skyscraper. : 

It would weigh 454,572 tons. The Statue of Liberty in 
New York harbor, from the foot of its pedestal to the top of 
its torch, would not come within eighty feet of the top of 
this huge roll. 

This is the amount of paper used yearly by the 2,226 daily 
papers. The smaller papers use paper in sheets, amounting in 
a year to one-quarter as much as that used by the daily papers. 
If the sheet paper were piled up, 187 feet long by 33 feet wide, 
it would tower 100 feet above the highest building in Chicago. 

The total amount of paper of all kinds used in the United 
States last year was over a million and a half tons. Its value, 
according to the Scientific American, is over $127,000,000. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries regarding process engraving will 
be recorded and answered, and the experiences and sugges- 
tions of engravers and printers are solicited. Address, The 
Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Repucinec GLAssEs, unmounted. 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

Drawinc FoR Repropuction.— A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Lessons on Decorative Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S.M. in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND Practice or Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to “‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ’’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FOR PrinTERS.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chap- 
ter on the aor: and practice of three-color work, by Frederic E. Ives 
and Stephen H. Horgan, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one 
of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, 
printed on highly enameled heavy paper, and bound in blue silk cloth, 
gold subesoel; new edition, revised and brought down to date; 200 
pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrinTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
** Phototrichromatic Printing.”” The photoengraver or printer who attempts 
colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste 
much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner with- 
out ?. complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. 
Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s Automatic Puotoscae.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 


ALCOHOL IN THE DEvELOPER— V. de B., Montreal, writes 
to express his gratitude for the formula printed in the October 
number. He says that through the use of gelatin in the 
developer he can develop longer and get greater intensity 
without the slightest danger of a deposit on the transparent 
portions of the negative. He wants to settle a dispute in which 
he holds that gelatin will take the place of alcohol in the 
developer. Answer.— The action of alcohol in the developer 
is not a chemical one; it is entirely mechanical. It promotes 
an easy flow of the developer when the silver bath contains 
alcohol, and the same result can be had through the use of 
gelatin, honey, sugar, molasses, glucose or other viscous sub- 
stance. Any of these added to the developer act as mechanical 
restrainers, consequently it is necessary when they are used to 
reduce the quantity of acetic acid, otherwise the developer 
would work too slowly. 


A Brive ENAMEL Process.—‘ Curious,” New York, has 
seen zinc plates coated with a blue enamel and wants to know 
the formula for it. Answer—The blue coloring used in 
ordinary enamel is an alkaline dye which, as is well known, 
fades away when the plate is heated; consequently this acid 
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resist “Curious” has seen must have been a varnish which 
was not burned in. It must have been one of the resin acid 
resists which do not require heating. Here is such a resist 
suggested by Julius Verfasser: The ordinary bichromated 
albumen solution is used to sensitize the zinc plate. After 
the print is made, instead of inking, flow with the following 
varnish, using a whirler to get an even coating: 


MEW OPO LONE ary :< ciaceieiic's o's eicic:0s aroie b oiwalerie e's -- 8 ounces 
Rectified benzole ......... SMihespeeeeceeees TOA OHnCeS 
PRTGIEURTOICONOL <5:5:0:6:0/0:4:0'sis:010: 4:0 srs1sisie1sleisiesbiecele ¥% ounces 
RGD EER ER Creare re ig iete is brain aie Clesaie ikea isso nis oS wie 30. = grains 
Asilin: anethyl ‘Violet: scisc6sesccscccccscsciess 40 grains 


When this varnish has set, develop the print with a tuft of 
cotton in water, as usual with an inked print. The developed 
print will be a beautiful blue and is ready at once for etching. 
After the first etch, the plate is dusted four ways with pow- 
dered resin, as is customary. When the plate is etched suffi- 


‘ciently deep, the plate is cleaned off with spirits of turpentine, 


which does not remove the blue varnish. 


A New Wert Cottopion Process.— W. T. Wilkinson tells, 
in Penrose’s Pictorial Annual, of a wet collodion method which 
he says is far more sensitive than the ordinary one, and equal 
to collodion emulsion. It is, in brief, as follows: Two per 
cent plain collodion made with Schering’s Cellodine, 5% 
ounces; zinc bromid, 77 grains. Silver bath: Silver nitrate, 
4 ounces, 304 grains; water, 33 ounces, 416 minims. This bath 
is made decidedly acid with nitric acid. The plate is coated 
in the usual manner and sensitized, then drained and immersed 
in a dye bath made up of: 


BTYERTORR o65hc.acess.se Menai Nialeclelsloe dicate ele 16% grains 
SPAN, Gucsactocs anagaie dpiialeeenios eieracsvercroxs 4 «grains 
INV RUEES NEIRIENNOE a: acciee ore'ei tis wb ca iale s'ciesiessienie 34 ounces 
PAGUIA MINN ins <5 5 6:9.6 6 51910199 9 6.040 6 Seo os 16 minims 


In this dye bath the plate remains for about three minutes, 
when it is drained and put in the darkslide for exposure. 
After exposure, the plate can be developed at once, or it may 
be rinsed under the tap (this rinsing is only necessary when 
the film was only partially surface drained), and developed 
in a dish with almost any alkaline developer. The image 
flashes out just in the characteristic fashion of an iron devel- 
oper, and gains detail and density quickly when fully developed. 
Wash and fix in cyanid of potassium. The films so prepared 
are not only highly sensitive, but are color sensitive, so that 
the process offers a ready method of selective sensitizing for 
color, as, in addition to the above dye bath, it is quite obvious 
others can be used. The peculiarity of this method suggested 
by Mr. Wilkinson is that the collodion contains only a bromid 
salt and that the silver bath is abnormally strong — about 
seventy grains to the ounce. Mr. Wilkinson says the idea is 
not original with him, but is a suggestion of Mr. T. Sutton, 
in the British Journal of Photography, away back in the six- 
ties. All that Mr. Wilkinson has done is to try the effect of a 
color sensitizing dye, which he finds to work as well as it does 
on collodion emulsion. 


Cost oF CHEMICALS FOR ProcessworkK.—“ Engraver,” Los 
Angeles, California, wants the address and prices for process 
chemicals from a reliable chemist in New York. Answer.— 
The address of dealers in photographic chemicals you will 
find in THe INLAND PRINTER Business Directory. The prices 
prevailing at the beginning of the year for the purest and most 
reliable chemicals were as follows: Acid, acetic, No. 8, in 
carboy, 434 cents per pound; acid, chromic, $1 per pound; 
acid, muriatic, 12 cents per pound; acid, nitric, 40°, 5 cents 
per pound; alcohol, 95 per cent, $2.60 per gallon; ammonia, 
water, 20°, U. S. P., 10 cents per pound; ammonium bichro- 
mate, 75 cents per pound; ammonium iodid, $3.95 per pound; 
asphaltum, Egyptian, 15 cents per pound; cadmium bromid, 
$1.05 per pound; calcium chlorid, 25 cents per pound; castor 
oil, 20 cents per pound; copper sulphate, 9 cents per pound; 
ether, sulphuric, 70 cents per pound; iodin, resublimed, $3.20 
per pound; iron, sulphate, 5 cents per pound; mercury 






















































































bichlorid, 91 cents per pound; potassium bichromate, 30 cents 
per pound; potassium bromid, 45 cents per pound; potassium 
iodid, $2.50 per pound; silver nitrate, $6.75 per pound; sodium 
sulphid, 6 cents per pound; strontium chlorid, 60 cents per 
pound. These prices are for standard chemicals purchased 
in pound lots and delivered. There is a discount on larger 
quantities and to regular customers. 

CoMBINATION LINE AND Hatr-tone.—R. B. Fishenden 
gives, in Penrose’s Pictorial Annual, among the methods of 
etching combined line and half-tone blocks, the following: 
“For working on zinc, two negatives are made from the copy, 
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soften, if not remove, the enamel half-tone print. All the 
linework is now painted out and the half-tone part of the 
block etched. 

DraGon’s-BLoop.—* Subscriber,” Tacoma, Washington, wants 
to know where dragon’s-blood comes from, why different sam- 
ples differ so much in color, from a light brick red to a dark 
red, and which colored powder is the best to use? Answer.— 
The dark red powder makes the best acid resist, for the reason 
that it is the purest resin. The lighter samples contain much 
wood fiber that does not melt, as the red resin does. The best 
information we have as to dragon’s-blood is from the researches 




















Photo by Geo. A. Furneaux. 


DAM AT ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS. 


one with a half-tone screen and the other without. The whole 
of the line portion is blocked out in the half-tone negative. 
Care must be taken that the paint (India ink answers very 
well) is put on evenly, that there be no lumps to prevent per- 
fect contact when printing on the metal. A piece of zinc suffi- 
ciently large to take the whole of the subject is coated with 
enamel solution; a print is made and burned ‘in. The zinc is 
next coated with sensitive albumen solution over the half-tone 
print, and it is then a very simple matter to lay the line nega- 
tive on the metal so that the line portion shall register with 
the print already made. The negative and metal are carefully 
put in the printing-frame and exposed; afterward the metal 
is rolled up, developed and powdered in the usual way. The 
half-tone portion of the subject will now be partly covered, 
because the line negative was not blocked out, but this is of 
no moment, because the whole of the half-tone print must now 
be painted out with some safe acid resist, and the line portion 
etched. When this has been done, the plate is cleaned with 
methylated spirit and turpentine, because hot potash would 





of Col. J. Waterhouse, long connected with the British service 
in India. He says there are several red exudations from trees 
that are called dragon’s-blood, but now the term more espe- 
cially refers to the crimson red resin that exudes from the fruit 
of the rattan palm (Calamus draco) of the East Indies. It 
comes in sticks, known as reed dragon’s-blood and as lump 
dragon’s-blood, dark red blocks of. irregular shape, with a 
shining fracture; friable; the powder is bright red; has a 
sweetish, somewhat acrid taste; specific gravity, 1.196; melts 
about 120° C. (248° F.); when burnt, it smells like burn- 
ing benzoin and gives off benzoic acid; soluble in alcohol, 
benzine, chloroform, carbon bisulphid, glacial acetic acid and 
caustic soda; insoluble in petroleum ether and dissolves spar- 
ingly in turpentine or ether; used for coloring lacquers and 
varnishes and as a dusting powder in photographic process 
blocks. It can be learned from the foregoing why the process 
etcher finds so many qualities of dragon’s-blood powder in the 
market. The best powder for his purpose is that used for 
coloring lacquers. It can be determined by its dark red color. 
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For cleaning off the dragon’s-blood resist after etching, one 
can find from Colonel Waterhouse that caustic soda or lye 
is the cheapest medium, while turpentine is not suitable. 


Line EtcHinc on Zinc.—H. D. Farquhar, New York, has 
an article in Penrose’s Pictorial Annual from which the fol- 
lowing interesting paragraphs are taken: “If a good, strong 
print is made on zinc with bichromatized albumen, and inked, 
and this thoroughly powdered and worked in with ‘ white top,’ 
removing the excess, and then going over with plumbago of 
the proper kind to clean off thoroughly the white top powder 
from the bared zinc, this plumbago, combining with the ‘ white 
top’ and ink, will, after heating, form a resist that no etching 
solution can penetrate. There is another point which should 
be more carefully studied, especially when hard zinc is the 
metal in hand; that is, using the proper amount of etching 
solution and the angle at which the tub rocks. By having the 
etching tub so inclined that when the plate is in position the 
solution does not cover but the lower end, you will have an 
arrangement that will do better and quicker work than by 
keeping the plate constantly submerged. The principle of this 
is that, having the plate exposed to air each time after the 
acid solution has passed over it, you make use of two elements 
—acid and atmosphere. The latter causes the plate to oxidize 
or corrode the metal more energetically than the acid alone. 
As the solution sweeps back over the plate this oxid is cleaned 
away, leaving a bright surface for the acid to again act upon. 
By so operating, the plate etches more quickly and you do not 
consume as much acid. The plate will not become heated, 
causing the top to soften and become easily injured when 
brushed.” 


A PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CLuB.—In the last number of The 
Platemaker’s Criterion, that gossipy little publication so cleverly 
edited by Charles D. Stewart, there is an account of “The 
Graphic Club,” which suggests a commendable idea. This 
club is a growth of only a couple of years, and began through 
the meeting of three or four young photoengravers to talk 
shop and discuss technical points in their work. Others came 
to their meeting place, until it was decided to rent a suitable 
room and organize a club with a membership limited to twenty. 
“The Graphic Club” is the result, and it already has a wait- 
ing list. Here is an idea for the photoengravers’ unions. 
Hold one special meeting once a month, during the winter 
months, for the discussion of some of the many intricate 
technical matters connected with their work. The subject to 
be announced in advance so that all those interested might 
attend. After the reading of a paper or article by a member, 
questions could be asked, answered and experiences related. 
Just think, for instance, what an opportunity Photoengravers’ 
Union No. 1 is letting go by in not inviting Mr. Frederick E. 
Ives, a trained lecturer, to talk before them on the complex 
question of the formation of the half-tone dot, for instance, 
a subject on which Mr. Ives is an authority. Mr. Ives lectures 
frequently in Philadelphia, New York and London. Mr. H. 
Snowden Ward, of the Process Photogram, London, has just 
visited this country on a lecture tour, another man who could 
have been secured for a highly profitable talk. lf this sug- 
gestion were carried out it would bring broader knowledge to 
the workman, resulting in increased skill, while, at the same 
time, the fact that workmen were thus striving to improve 
themselves would bring increased respect for the unions from 
the employers. 

PENROSE’S PicToRIAL ANNUAL, 1903-1904.— The Process 
Year Book has again reached this country with the number 
of its pages increased one-third over the one of last year, and 
consequently richer in illustrations and text than ever before. 
Some idea of the extent and variety of its contents may be 
gained from these figures: In illustration it contains two 
photogravures, forty-one pages in color, 138 full pages in 
black and 106 illustrations in the text, 287 illustrations in all, 
besides sixty-three valuable pages of advertising. One hun- 
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dred and two different engravers produced the illustrations, 
which were furnished by ninety-eight photographers, artists 
and publishers from many countries. It is unfortunate that 
the United States is not represented more fully. Those who 
do contribute are: Binner Engraving Company, Chicago; 
Manz Engraving Company, Chicago; New York Engraving 
Company, Cincinnati; Vernon Royle, of Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, and the Walker Engraving Company, of New York. It 
can be said with certainty that the illustrations are the best 
work that each exhibitor could possibly contribute, so that it 
can be understood how valuable these volumes are each year 
for comparative study and as a stimulus to the student to 
higher aims in his work. Among the illustrations that deserve 
notice are: A specimen of Sinop collography; “The Finish 
for the Royal Hunt Cup,” taken with a Ross patent homo- 
centric lens, f-8, exposure one two hundred and fiftieth of a 


.second. There are many exhibits of three-color printing. 


That by John Swain & Son is worthy of special study, though 
the example of color-block illustration reproduced by Andre 
& Sleigh’s special photographic process is a masterpiece of 
such work. The “ Doubletone inks” of The Sigmund-Ullman 
Company are shown to fine advantage in many of the illustra- 
tions, the judicious adaptation of the various tones to the 
character of the plate showing their effectiveness excellently 
well. How valuable the articles in the volume are may be 
judged from the paragraphs quoted in this department this 
month. As the supply of these books has never yet met the 
demand it is wisdom to order promptly from the American 
publishers, Tennant & Ward, 287 Fourth avenue, New York. 
or from The Inland Printer Company. The price is $1.50. 





ANOTHER AUTOMATIC FEEDER. 

A decidedly uncanny but most useful invention will be 
shown in the Liberal Arts Department at the World’s Fair. 
It is a practical device for feeding and delivering paper to 
and from a platen job printing-press. It is a ghostly-appearing 
device. Two long thin arms of hollow metal, each having five 
long, crooked fingers, apparently lifelike, ply silently to and 
fro, feeding the press and removing the printed sheets. By 
this invention it is possible for one person to operate six job 
presses at the same time, thus materially reducing the expenses 
of printing establishments. The inventor of this unique and 
useful device is Percy F. Rice, a twenty-year-old resident of 
Tustin, California. He began work on its invention eighteen 
months ago. While watching the movements of a job press 
in a Los Angeles printing-office, one of the employes suggested 
that he try his inventive genius on a mechanical job-press 
feeder. Young Rice immediately retired to his workshop, and 
after nearly two years’ hard labor attained success in his new 
invention. This mechanical feeding and delivering device is 
a small and comparatively inexpensive attachment for job 
presses. Its principal parts are the two hollow tubes, with 
the equipment of fingers so adjusted as to work with the 
same reaching and retracting movement as the human arm. 
The finger tips are hollow, and through the functions of a 
vacuum pump attached at the foot of the press, the paper 
adheres to the tips the moment they touch it, and is released 
as soon as the arm retracts and descends on the delivery plat- 
form. The whole device is geared directly from the press, 
and hardly any extra power is necessary to operate it. The 
arms are removable, and may be laid aside temporarily, so 
as not to interfere with the placing of the forms. The feeding 
arm raises a sheet from the pile and places it on the platen 
as the press opens. It immediately recedes, with a spirit-like 
motion, to secure another sheet while the press operates, and 
when the latter opens, the other hand is there, ready to remove 
the printed sheet and place it neatly on the delivery platform. 
where guideways are provided to keep the pile in order. This 
wonderful device is not the dream of a dreamer, but an actual 
mechanism that will be exhibited in the Liberal Arts Palace 
at the World’s Fair.— Scientific American. 
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BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others inter- 
ested. Individual experiences in any way pertaining to the 
trade are solicited. Differences of opinion regarding answers 
diven by the editor will receive respectful consideration. Ad- 
dress all samples and letters to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes.» Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 
GRAMMAR OF LiTHOGRAPHY.— W. D. Richmond. $2. 
LitHocraPpHic SpEcIMENS.— Portfolios of specimens in the highest 


style of the art, — by Joseph Heim. Album Lithographique, 
part 20, $1.50. merican Commercial Specimens, second and third 
series, $3.50 each. Modern Alphabets, $3.50. 

Zinc Ercu For SuRFACE PrintinG.— J. S., Rochester, New 
York, writes that he has used the following etch in printing 
from zinc with marked success for some years: Five parts 
strained gum arabic, 234 parts nut gall decoction and % part 
chromic acid. 

Gum GAMBOGE ON STONE AND ALUMINUM.— When using 
gamboge on stone it should be mixed with a little gum arabic, 
but when stopping out patterns on crayonwork, especially on 
aluminum, it is liable to crack or split off. To prevent this, 
a little glycerin should be added. 

EveN TEMPERATURE IN THE PressroomM.—A_ subscriber 
wishes to emphasize the need of the proper degree of warmth 
in the pressroom as an essential to good work. Although in 
summer the lithograph stone is unfavorably affected by too 
much heat, it is just as bad in winter, when the lines on a 
cold stone are apt to vanish from the contracting effect of 
the cold upon the grease. 

Hicu EtcHinc on ALUMINUM.— After fusing the design 
on the aluminum with asphaltum, etch with the following: 
Take concentrated chlorid of copper (green crystals); dis- 
solve in water until sated without a deposit; take one part 
of this to six parts of water and add one-tenth part of acetic 
acid. The color will be a light blue. Wet the surface of 
plate and pour over the liquid, using a broad bristle brush. 
Repeat several times. 

LitHoGRAPHIC STONE QuarRIES Founp IN _ VIRGINIA.— 
According to a report in the Manufacturers’ Record litho- 
graphic stone of a superior quality has been found in Botetourt 
county, together with a fine class of marble. Specimens of the 
stone have been furnished to lithographic firms (the report 
does not state which). There is also sufficient waterpower 
to work the mines. The Finecastle Stone & Lumber Company 
is the owner of the land. 

PRINTING WITHOUT DAMPING THE StToNE.—‘“ Machinist,” 
Dunellen, New Jersey, writes: “I have been directed by a 
large lithograph supply house to inquire of you about the 
progress that has been made so far in printing without the 
use of water from lithograph stone or zinc plates. Would 
vou kindly explain the system or let me know what progress 
has been made in that kind of printing, as no lithographer 
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that I have met seems to know anything about it. Answer.— 
In the September, 1903, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, on 
page 944, you will find the matter explained to some extent. 
In the near future more about this important invention will 
be published. 

ETCHING THE ZINC PLateE—J. K. D., Baltimore, Mary- 
land, writes: “Is it advisable to etch grained zinc with the 
same strength of acid as smooth zinc, and can you give me 
a good recipe for an etching solution for preparing the zinc 
plate in lithographic printing?” Answer—The flat zinc 
should always receive a stronger etching than the grained 
surface. Of course, the nature of the work has something 
to do with this question and the transferrer’s judgment should 
always be used. It can not fail to hit the right mark if he 
knows how to handle stone. A recipe for zinc etching is 
given here: Six parts of medium thick gum arabic solution, 
2% parts of a half-and-half solution of gallic tincture and 
tannic acid, and % part of phosphoric acid. 

SUBSTITUTE FoR PuMIcE SToNE.— Owing to the scarcity of 
clear and fine grained pumice stone, as it is used in litho- 
graphic establishments for polishing purposes, the demand for 
a suitable substitute for polishing lithograph stone, says the 
Freie Kiinste, has at last been met in a German manufacture 
called Litolit. These blocks are said to be a decided improve- 
ment on the old pieces of lava rock, always uneven in grit 
and texture, which at the same time are becoming so scarce 
and dear. These polishing blocks are not to be understood 
to mean the old “ Schumacher sand bricks” used for taking 
the sand holes out of the rough ground stones. (These will 
be just as useful hereafter as they have been in the past.) 
The suction in the latter blocks is avoided in the new product 
by two holes in the bottom; the shape fits the hand. Three 
sizes are made. They can only be used for high polishing. 

OwNneERSHIP OF SAMPLES.— J. W., Brooklyn, New York, 
asks: “What right has a proprietor to prevent an engraver 
demanding impressions from his work, while at the same time 
he asks to see samples from him when he engages that 
engraver?” Answer.—The necessity for an engraver or a 
lithographic artist to be in possession of proofs or samples 
of his work is conceded, and no employer should be so devoid 
of good will as to deny this privilege to an employe. Still, 
it must be remembered that illegitimate use can often be made 
of such samples by competitors, and coupled with this is 
the fact that it is the property of the employer that is taken 
when impressions are removed without permission. It is well 
to be careful in this matter and avoid trouble. It is always 
supposed that the samples shown have been acquired in a 
legitimate manner. 

Trays FOR Process EXPERIMENTERS.— Junius, Cleveland, 
Ohio, writes: “It often happens that process lithographers 
have occasion to use extra large trays for developing prints, 
plates, or etching. I would describe a simple way in which I 
have made one of these trays which I can use for all such 
kinds of work. First, I made a wooden box, size 22 by 28, 
as tight as I could; then I melted some beeswax, rosin and 
asphaltum, and while the mixture was good and hot I coated 
the wood with it. Then as I found that the stuff did not go 
deep enough into the cracks, I took a hot iron and passed it 
over this, which forced the wax and rosin way into the 
cracks, and I was obliged to apply another coating, which 
insures a substantial piece of work.” In addition to the 
aforesaid substances, if some rubber were dissolved with it the 
acid-resisting qualities of the covering might be strengthened. 

SHRINKING OF GELATIN.—“ Photographer,” Rochester, New 
York, writes: “I am anxious to know how the gelatin 
tracings that lithographers make for large color show cards 
are kept from shrinking when they are pulled through on 
stone. I spent several days in cutting-in a large pictorial 
card, and after filling in the cutting with transfer ink, the 
printer laid the tracing between damp sheets to make the gela- 
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tin adhere to the stone, but when the transfer was made the 
lines on one side of the same were fearfully distorted. I 
blame the printer, but he says that he is not responsible for 
this. So I come to you for this information, and would be 
very thankful if you could help me out.” Answer.— Large 
folios of gelatin, and even small ones, will stretch out of 
shape. There seems to be no help for this. The gelatin 
tracing after being inked must be damped. In order to avoid 
the contortion of straight lines, these are left off, and after 
the tracing is down on the stone, and before the stone is 
rolled up, the lines are ruled upon the stone with tousche 
and a fine ruling pen. Registering marks, etc., are then also 
added. 

Harpenep GELATIN Fitms.— H. C., Hartford, Connecticut, 
writes: “Noting the articles on hardened gelatin films in 
some of the late issues of THe INLAND Printer, I would like 
to call your attention to the fact that there is a party by the 
name of Grignard, in New York city (where I worked last 
summer), who employs a process in which he uses hardened 
gelatin plates or films on which there is a stone grain. He 
photographs his originals upon these sheets and transfers 
them to stone; then the crayon artists, of which he employs 
a number, scrape away or add as the various color-plates may 
demand.” Answer. Our correspondent is mistaken regard- 
ing this process as far as the stone grain is concerned. The 
same is a gelatin grain, made sensitive to light, and the photo- 
graph is fixed directly to this surface, rolled up with transfer 
ink, and then either transferred to stone direct or the transfer 
impressions made from it are transferred instead. Otherwise 
our correspondent is correct, although the process is supposed 
to be a secret. 

How anp Wuere.—‘ Manufacturer,” Cincinnati, Ohio, 
writes: “What, in your opinion, is the proper method of 
carrying out a design for an elaborate piece of work which 
is, upon acceptance, to be lithographed? I wish, also, that 
you could tell me where the principal seat of the lithographic 
industry is in Germany.” Answer.— Leipzig and Berlin are 
the principal places where lithography is carried on to a large 
extent. The latter city alone has about thirty firms who have 
between ten and twelve steam presses each. The firm of 
Hagelberg is probably the largest, as it employs about one 
hundred and fifty lithographic artists alone. All along the 
Rhine are scattered a great many lithographic firms. Regard- 
ing the proper method of executing a design for lithographic 
artists to work from, it makes little difference, provided the 
same is done in the colors that agree with the number of 
printings that are allowed for doing the work. Water-color 
is usually employed and is perhaps the most practical and 
easy to imitate, but the more elaborate and larger work is 
easier done in oils, as far as the sketch is concerned. 

SometHinc New.—“ Lithograph Artist,” Cleveland, Ohio, 
writes: “In the firm where I am employed there are many 
color-plates made by photoprocess on stone, but, although the 
photographer claims that he can extract the three colors out 
of the original by optical means, the plates require an awful 
lot of retouching. Now, by mutual consent, the other day I 
proposed a new plan—that is, the old way. that we have 
always used on stone. I mean, just drawing the different 
color-plates, only, instead of on stone, put them on paper, 
and then have them photograph these drawings in the proper 
screen angles upon the stone. The results obtained were 
very satisfactory, as next to no retouching was necessary and 
a great deal more power was obtained when the several 
colors were printed over each other.” Answer— There is no 
reason why, in the majority of cases, good results could not 
be obtained by a good color artist in the manner specified 
above. However, it would be a laborious undertaking for the 
average lithographer to draw and model every color on paper 
if he did not have the use of a black or brown plate. Then 
there is the danger of shrinkage of the paper, which would 


be increased if a silver print was used by the lithographer as 
a guide, on account of the necessary washing process to 
eradicate the print. A number of concerns in New York 
are now employing this process, more or less modified, with 
good results, but the services of the lithographer are always 
necessary to finally bring the plates into shape. 


ALUMINUM BY A New Process.— Heretofore the Hall, or 
electrolytic, process of extracting aluminum from a certain 


‘kind of clay-beauxite, named so after a place called Baux in 


France, rendered the very lowest cost that the metal could be 
sold for in the United States as 50 cents per pound, for it 
took three months under the present process to convert a lot 
of the above-named special clay into aluminum, and even 
with the great resources, consisting of a large, well-equipped 
plant and immense capital, the Pittsburg Reduction Company 
can produce only about eleven tons per day, and then the 
clay employed must be a special kind and can not be obtained 
in its vicinity. Besides all this, it is impossible under the 
present method of manufacture to keep it free from sodium 
or potassium, the agents which make it so susceptible to 
atmospheric conditions and a thing of which lithographers 
tell us many a sad tale. This is soon all to be changed, 
according to the New York Herald, by the invention of 
H. F. D. Schwahn, of St. Louis, Missouri. He calls his the 
pyro chemical process, and obtains, in addition to a number 
of by-products, a large quantity of sulphate of aluminum. So 
far, the work has been largely successful, proving the cheap- 
ness and feasibility of the product or process and making it 
plain beyond a doubt that a superior aluminum metal is 
produced. Especially is this gratifying as it is not necessary 
to go abroad for the materials, as any kind of clay can be 
used, and, as ordinary clay constitutes the greater part of the 
earth’s surface, there will be no scarcity of the raw material 
from which the printing plates can be made that are so 
valuable to lithographers. 


Precework IN LitHocrapHy.— While the question of piece 
or contract versus week or wage work is agitating the minds 
of the lithographic fraternity, it may be well to mention here 
that there are two sides to the question. In the first place, 
the thoroughly experienced, all-around man need not be afraid 
of piecework, for he will always find a way of doing a job 
economically if the price offered is not a good one, and yet 
his work will not look bad. Still these men are very scarce. 
It is for the great majority that piecework is ruinous, not 
only as far as price is concerned (for the rank and file of 
the lithographic artist can not estimate), but the work suffers 
by the system, as it is invariably rushed in parts that will not 
stand any rushing at all. In spite of the serious nature of this 
question, the real lithographic “artist” should not and can 
not be prevented from working whichever way he desires, 
and we have no doubt in the least that when this perplexing 
question resolves itself finally, it will be discovered that wage- 
work will remain universal and as being best for the regular 
lithographic artist, but that a certain number of special artists 
will reserve the privilege to themselves of working when and 
how they please. It would, indeed, be a sad day for lithog- 
raphy if these men should be driven out of the profession. 
The standard of art would then fall, and pictorial printing 
would then go to other processes to fill the demand for high- 
class work. The lithographic engravers were confronted with 
this same question, and it was found that the vignette engraver 
would have to be tolerated as a pieceworker, and he is conse- 
quently not molested by the union, nor is the contractworker. 
Let the lithographic artist take heed and profit by his brother 
engraver. It seems that the union can establish and maintain 
a minimum wage rate, hours of labor, apprentice clauses, etc., 
but let no one interfere with a competent lithographer who 
will undertake contract work and pay any hands which he 
may employ the minimum wage current, or so much more as 
he deserves for extra good workmanship. 
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BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion 
regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful 
consideration. Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company. Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Evectrotypinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its ag include: Histor- 
ical Review —The Battery —I he Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths — pee of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Mol poo Res 1 sesye, Metalizing 
—The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing —Trimming and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking —The Invention of Electrotyping. Tull 
cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

STEREOTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the ag 4 book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published, 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a gt eed list of unexpired patents —* to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 

Ir E. L. F., Moline, Illinois, will send his full address to 
this office, his question regarding ozokerite will be answered. 

Matrices Biister.— J. B. U. asks: “ What makes matrices 
blister so badly sometimes? Is it because I am using prepared, 
or pasted, paper?” Answer.— Matrices blister where the paste 
is not sufficiently adhesive; or when, through carelessness, the 
paper is not thoroughly covered with paste; or when, after the 
mold is dried it is allowed to become damp again. When paste 
is too thin, i. e., contains too much water, the water is turned 
to steam by the heat, and blows or puffs off the tissue. 


DouBLE-PAGE ADVERTISEMENTS.— Some of the metropolitan 
papers are provided with outfits which enable them to cast and 
finish double-page stereotype plates for the use of department 
stores and other advertisers who wish more display than can 
be provided on one page. The outfit consists of a casting-box 
long enough to cast two pages at a time and suitable machinery 
to‘finish the double-size plate. Practically the same object has 
been accomplished by Mr. Fred W. Cook, foreman of the press- 
stereotype department of the Marion (Ind.) Leader, who sends 
a copy of his paper containing a two-page ad. The paper is 
printed on an old style Potter press, and the plates were cored 
out in the casting-box to go over the ring on the center of the 
cylinder. Mr. Cook is ingenious and successful in his efforts to 
overcome difficulties. 

Rottinc MAcHINE Paste.— A. A. W. writes: “I have had 
several offers here on the dailies, but they are all using 
machines at present and I have never worked in an office 
where they had a rolling machine, so I thought I would write 
you a few lines in regard to some information about them; 
the kind of paper and paste that is used in making the best 
matrix. I am still using the backing powder process, with 
good success for our work here, but where they use the 
machine they do not use the powder.” Anszver.— Most stereo- 
typers use a special blotting paper made for this purpose, gen- 
erally an eighty-pound white blotter and two twenty-five-pound 
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red blotters, with the usual number of tissues. These are all 
pasted together in the usual way, except that the paper is used 
dry and the paste is made as follows: 15 pounds white dextrin, 
10 pounds whiting, 5 pounds Oswego starch, and 20 quarts of 
water. If a smaller quantity of paste is desired, use the same 
proportions. Paste should be of the consistency of thick cream, 
which will dampen the paper sufficiently without wetting it in 
any other way. 


REGARDING DeptH oF Ertcuinc.—A_ practical workman 
offers the following suggestions: “Since the introduction cf 
the half-tone process in newspaper printing on web presses, 
many disputes have arisen in regard to the depth of etching 
in the half-tones. The pressman goes to the stereotyper, and 
he in turn throws the blame for the shallowness of the cut 
upon the etcher, and the etcher usually shows his proof in 
support of his claim that the etching has been carried as far 
and as deep as possible. That it is up to the stereotyper was 
proven to me one day. I was taking a friend through the 
plant and showed him a half-tone cut that was to have a base 
made for it. After I had explained the principle of the half- 
tone; how the high-lights were mere pinpoints, and the grays 
little duller points, and the blacks were so dull that they ran 
together, he expressed some surprise that it did not print black 
all over, seeing that the depressions were so slight. I explained 
to him that the ink was laid on in a very thin film. I said I 
would like to take a print for him, but had no ink handy. 
He jokingly remarked that I might smoke it over the gas. I 
did so and was astonished at the beautiful carbon print I got 
(using the steam table for a press). ‘You see,’ I said, ‘the 
grain of the cut has still the carbon in it, but that will come 
out when we take a mold from it, because the flong is soft 
and will sink into the little interstices and pick up the carbon.’ 
You may imagine my surprise when we subsequently took a 
mold from this cut to find that the flong did not go to the 
bottom of the etching, but remained perfectly clean. I tried 
it again with a very heavy overlay. I succeeded this time, but 
was confronted by a new trouble: The paste had squeezed 
out .and had burst the tissue in the margin about the cut. I 
overcame this last difficulty by using a matrix not quite so 
‘fat’ We have no arguments now as to the depth of the cut.” 


SHELLS Fait to Stick.—C. W. D. writes: “I enclose a 
piece of copper, marked No. 1, showing it before it was backed 
up. No. 2 is a piece of the same copper peeled off the metal 
after it was backed up. I am having trouble with the shells 
not sticking to the metal, and I can not locate the trouble. 
I am using my soldering just as suggested in your work on 
electrotyping. I am inclined to think the trouble is in the 
quality of copper deposited. My solution is 18 bluestone and 
3% acid. I am using an Eddy machine, 5 volts, and use 40 
amperes to the case. Cases are 13% by 19 inches. If you can 
locate my trouble, I would be obliged. It is the first time I 
have been stuck, but I have certainly tried everything I can 
think of and have to acknowledge I am stuck. I know beyond 
a doubt my metal is right. The foil is all right and my acid 
is right, and where the trouble is I can not tell. There is one 
thing I suspect, and it is this: I am using a decomposing vat 
made of one vat within the other, the inside box being %-inch 
smaller than the outside one, and this space between the two 
is filled with pitch; that the action of some foreign matter in 
the pitch has some chemical action on my solution. The copper 
has a tendency to curl up lately, though the quality of copper 
looks all right, and finishes up all right, but it will not stick.” 
Answer.— The writer had the same experience a few months 
ago that you are having now, and found that the trouble was 
in the solution. We tried first a new soldering acid, new tin 
foil, new electrotype metal, without in any way improving the 
conditions. It was then concluded that the trouble must be in 
the solution. Thinking that it probably required additional 
acid, one of the boys was instructed to add a certain amount 
to the solution in each tank. The boy put in muriatic acid 
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instead of sulphuric, and refined the entire solution. This 
made it necessary to make a fresh solution, and when we 
started up again with the new solution we had no more diffi- 
culty with the shells failing to stick to the metal. Take out 
a gallon or two of your solution and put it in a jar and 
experiment with it. Add a little acid and deposit a shell in 
the jar. If that does not improve the conditions, add a little 
bluestone. Experiment in this way until the shells stick and 
then doctor the solution in the vats in the same way. 
Castinc THIN Prates.— J. N. M. writes: “I have lately 
renewed my subscription to THe INLAND PRINTER, having 
allowed it to drop for a year or two, I think to my disad- 
vantage. The fact is, I have taken THe INLAND PRINTER 
largely for the notes on electrotyping and _ stereotyping, 
although of course the other parts are interesting, and in 
our office we use it to see what is new in types and border 
effects. I have a small stereotype business. I cast mostly 
plates to fit on removable bases, and I have had consider- 
able trouble in getting a metal to work satisfactorily. The 
casting-box, of course, gets hottest at the top when I am 


- and tobacco. 
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appears, due to the fact that the metal cools quickest where 
the metal is thinnest and thereby tends to produce shrinks 
on the face of the plate. This latter trouble may be remedied 
by painting the ribbed cover of the box with some noncon- 
ductor of heat. The writer employs a mixture of lampblack 
The lampblack acts as a nonconductor and 
the tobacco serves as the adhesive agent. The materials are 
mixed in equal proportions by bulk and stewed over a fire 
until the juice is cooked out of the tobacco. The paint is 
applied with a brush while the box is warm (not too hot), 
and the application is repeated until the iron is well covered. 
The paint will wear off in a little while and must be applied 
every day or two to keep the box in good working condition. 
The box should be hot and the metal cool when making casts. 
The best working temperature can be ascertained by experi- 
ment. The casting-box should be in a perpendicular position, 
or nearly so. The metal is, of course, the most important 
matter to be considered. The writer has found it to be a 
peculiar fact that a cheap grade of stereotype metal which will 
not work at all when new or when first mixed is all right after 
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PEN-AND-INK SKETCH BY HELEN LEONARD. 
Pupil Art Institute, Chicago. 


working steadily, and then I find that when I pour the 
metal hot to cast perfectly at the bottom of the box the 
upper half of the cast is all full of pinholes. My plate is 
only one-eighth of an inch thick, but as the work is mostly 
advertising plates, there are, of course, a number of fairly 
large blanks which seem to churn up the metal and throw 
a sort of white frost on the face. I would esteem it a favor 
if you would let me know in your notes and queries what 
is the best formula to use for metal in such work, and in 
what position the casting-box should stand; whether it is 
better perpendicular or tilted so that the metal will run on 
the matrix or whether on the reverse side from the matrix. 
I may say that I buy my metal from a good metal house and 
I have every confidence that the materials are first-class. I 
can not afford to import the United States metal, because 
raw materials are cheaper here, and then there is the handicap 
of freight and duty.” Answer— Casting advertising plates 
in thin plate form is the hardest proposition which the stereo- 
typer has to contend with. Large black type is liable to “ con- 
cave” in the plate or come out spongy or streaked with 
shrinks. The large spaces often found in advertising matter 
add to the difficulty, for when they are packed deep enough to 
prevent smutting they choke up the casting-box and interfere 
with the flow of the metal. When such plates are cast in 
ribbed boxes, as is the usual custom, another source of trouble 


it has been used a few times, or when the stereotyper has at 
hand a quantity of old stereotypes to mix with the new metal. 
With one exception, the writer, in an experience of twenty- 
five years, has never seen a moderate-priced stereotype metal 
which would work perfectly on thin advertising plates with- 
out mixing with it a certain amount of old metal. The excep- 
tion referred to is manufactured by a Chicago concern and 
works well from the pigs. Unfortunately, the writer does 
not possess the formula for this metal, but it is probably about 
eighty-six per cent lead to about fourteen per cent antimony, 
with possibly one per cent of tin. An excess of tin will cause 
shrinks. If you wish to go to the expense of an assay, a 
sample of the metal to which reference has been made will 
be sent to you and will enable your manufacturers to dupli- 
cate it. 





READING FOR THE BLIND. 


Newspapers for the blind seem at first thought an impos- 
sibility, but there is one printed every day in the United States. 
Miss Etta Griffin, head of the department for the blind in the 
Congressional Library, Washington, daily makes up a sum- 
mary of the important events of the world’s news and dictates 
it to some one of the blind persons who use the typewriters 
constructed for the purpose. Some of the operators are mere 
boys, and Lecome very proficient after a short time. 





Copyright, 1903, by N. Brock, assigned 
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GREAT REMNANT BARGAINS 


SHOWN IN OUR BASEMENT 
The Values are equal to any regular stock 


we have on our shelves and sold the regular 
wy. This week we bunch them and offer 
them at these exceptionally low prices in 
order to make room for our new spring line 
which will be displayed during the coming 
month. Do not miss this opportunity 150 








MILLINERY AND MANTLE GOODS 
ODDS AND ENDS IN FINDINGS, ETC 
such as buttons, buckles, braids, laces, insertions, 
cord, veilings, ribbons, bindings, linings, and every 
thing with which to trim the hat, skirt, waist or 
suit, may be obtained here at this, our special sale 
These are not job lots, but are comprised of our 
very best staple stock from the regular shelf lines 
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A further development of the Roman letter 
took place at Venice. John of Spires and his 
brother Vindelin, followed by Nicolas Jenson, 
began to print in that city, 1469, 1470, their 
type 1s on the lines of the German and French 
rather than of the Roman printers. Of Jenson 
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Zeiners first type--afterward — used by 
Schussler--is remarkably like the type of 
the before-mentioned Subiaco books. In 
the Low Countries and Cologne, which 
were very fertile of printed books, Gothic 
was the favourite. The characteristic 
Dutch type, as represented by the excellent 
printer Gerard Leew, is very pronounced 
and uncompromising Gothic. This type 
was introduced into England by Wynkyn 
de Worde, Caxton’s successor, and was 
used there with very little variation all 
through the sixteenth & seventeenth cen- 
turies, and indeed into the eighteenth. 
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Rubeus or Jacques le Rouge--is 
scarcely distinguishable from his. 
It was these great Venetian printers, 
together with their brethren of 
Rome, Milan, Parma, and one or 
two other cities, who produced the 
splendid editions of the Classics, 
which are one of the great glories of 
the printers art, and are worthy 
representatives ‘of the eager enthus- 
iasm for the revived learning of that 
epoch. By far the greater part of 
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Geury Olendorf Shepard 


HE death of Mr. H. O. Shepard, president of 

Tv The Henry O. Shepard Company and The 

Inland Printer Company, occurred on Decem- 

ber 31, 1903, after an illness of eighteen weeks. Hopes 

had been entertained of his recovery, but during Christ- 

mas week he failed rapidly and died at midnight on 
New Year’s eve. 

Mr. Shepard was born at Eaton, New York State, 
on May 23, 1848. His family moved to Norwich, 
Chenango county, New York, and here he attended 
school, working at typesetting after hours in the office 
of the Chenango Union, under James H. Sinclair, who 
was also the typographical preceptor of David R. Locke 
(Petroleum V. Nasby”). After leaving school, he 
finished his printing-office instruction under Thomas 
Randall in the Chenango Telegraph. In 1871 he came 
to Chicago and was employed with Church, Goodman 
& Donnelley for a number of years. This firm was 
succeeded by Donnelley, Gassette & Loyd, who pub- 
lished the Chicago directory, and in order to stimulate 
rapid composition a weekly bonus was offered of $10 
to the compositor setting the largest string. Keen 
rivalry was the result, and Mr. Shepard, who was an 
exceedingly rapid compositor, outdistanced all competi- 
tors and for many weeks successively carried off the 
bonus. No one but a printer can understand the respect 
in which an exceptionally rapid compositor was held, 
and Mr. Shepard, who had a host of adherents and 
admirers, obtained assistance in the way of sort-sup- 
plyers, etc., which made his record something phe- 
nomenal. F. N. Whitehead, of Washington, D. C.,, 
was his henchman in these exploits. 

Later Mr. Shepard was employed with Knight & 
Leonard, who had a deservedly high reputation for 
the excellence of their printing, and in a short time 
Mr. Shepard was appointed superintendent. His atten- 
tion to details and care of the interests of the house 
and its. customers made him many friends in the trade, 
and he was withal very popular with the force of 
employes. 

In August, 1880, he formed a partnership with Mr. 
William Johnston, and opened a printing-office at 146 
Clark street. The venture was at once successful, and 
the influx of business obliged the firm in 1882 to lease 
the second floor of the Taylor building, 14¢c to 146 
Monroe street. Here the first number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER was published, in October, 1883. In 1886, the 
increase of business demanded larger quarters, and the 
plant was moved to 181-187 Monroe street, occupying 
four floors. In the fall of 1887 the firm of Shepard & 
Johnston dissolved by mutual consent, Mr. Shepard 
purchasing his partner’s interest and continuing the 
business under the style of Henry O. Shepard & Co. 
In January, 1891, the plant was again moved, and the 
entire five-story and basement building at 212-214 Mon- 
roe street was purchased. 

Mr. Shepard here conceived the idea of a history of 
the Bible, in which the fruits of the study and research 


of the most eminent scientists, Egyptologists and Biblical 
and theological students should be collected — each con- 
tributor being given carte blanche to record the results 
of his life-work, with appropriate illustrations copied 
from the old masters, and, by special arrangements, 
from the work of modern artists of eminence also. 
The list of contributors included: The late Rt. Hon. 
William Ewart Gladstone; Rev. Archibald H. Sayce, 
M.A., D.D., LL.D.; Rev. Samuel Ives Curtiss, D.D., 
F.R.S.; Rev. Frederick W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S.; Rev. 
Elmer H. Capen, D.D.; Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
D.D.; Rev. George F. Pentecost, D.D.; Rev. Robert 
S. MacArthur, D.D.; Rev. Martyn Summerbell, D.D.; 
Rev. Frank M. Bristol, D.D.; Rev. William T. Moore, 
LL.D.; Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D.; Rev. Joseph 
Agar Beet, D.D.; Rev. Caspar Rene Gregory, Ph.D., 
D.TH., LL.D.; Rev. William Cleaver Wilkinson, D.D.; 
Rev. Samuel Hart, D.D.; Rev. John Monro Gibson, 
D.D., and Rev. George C. Lorimer, LL.D. 

Doctor Lorimer acted as editor of the book, and 
with a mission so evident, a work so thorough, by a 
combination of scholars so eminent, England’s leading 
thinker and statesman became deeply interested, induc- 
ing him to express his approval in an elaborate intro- 
duction. 

Mr. Shepard saw that no expense was spared in 
the mechanical preparation of the work, and it proved 
worthy of his idea and of the eminent men who aided 
him. The heavy expenditure coming on the verge of 
a period of great financial depression, which delayed 
the expected sales and collections on the book, forced 
Mr. Shepard to devote his energies to his office routine, 
with the result that the sales of the book languished, 
though he had determined to again take up the exploita- 
tion of it when leisure permitted. 

As a personal gratification, he published in elaborate 
form the “Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n,” by his friend, 
John S. Zimmerman, a work which received warm 
commendations and has an established reputation. 

In 1901, he was urged to accept a candidacy for 
Public Printer, and consented. His popularity and emi- 
nent fitness for the position would undoubtedly have 
secured the appointment, but the increasing demands 
of his business, and information that the incumbent, 
who was his personal friend, had no intention of resign- 
ing, as had been reported, induced him to withdraw his 
name. 

The growing demands on his time, with the exten- 
sions of his business, required assistance in the manage- 
ment and the securing of a permanent location for the 
plant. The latter was secured at 120-130 Sherman street, 
and the affairs of the company, which we omitted to 
state had been incorporated as The Henry O. Shepard 
Company in 1890, were thoroughly reorganized, and Mr. 
P. R. Hilton, who had been with Mr. Shepard through 
all these years, was elected general manager. 

Mr. Shepard’s health began to fail early in the spring. 
For eighteen weeks he was confined to his bed, and 























despite all that unremitting care and the highest pro- 
fessional skill, the most devoted love and affection 
could do, he passed away on the eve of the New Year. 

Mr. Shepard was married in May, 1872, to Miss 
Jennie O. Case. His first-born died in infancy, and 
his surviving daughter, Clara, whose wedding had been 
arranged for January 12, at his urgent request was 
wedded on December 29 to Mr. H. R. Brinkerhoff, Mr. 
Shepard giving the bride away. 

The news of Mr. Shepard’s death was received with 
profound sorrow, and resolutions of respect and sym- 
pathy for his family in their affliction were passed at 
special meetings of the several organizations with which 
he was connected. 

He was a member of Garfield Lodge, No. 686, A. F. 
& A. M. and York Chapter, No. 148, R. A. M., and 
prominently identified with St. Bernard Commandery, 
No. 35, K. T., Medinah Temple Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine, the Ashland, Illinois and Lincoln clubs, the 
Chicago Press Club and New York Press Club. 

The funeral services were held at the family resi- 
dence, 342 Ashland boulevard, on Monday, January 4, 
by Rev. J. H. Hopkins, of the Church of the Epiphany, 
and by St. Bernard Commandery, No. 35, K. T. The 
Lexington quartette of the Commandery, Messrs. Hur- 
dle, Brooks, Knowles and Price, rendered, with beauti- 
ful expression, the hymns, “ Nearer, My God, to Thee,” 
“Nearer My Home,” “Abide With Me” and “ Now 
I Lay Me Down to Sleep.” The floral tributes were 
numerous, and expressive of the esteem and affectionate 
regard in which Mr. Shepard was held, his employes 
contributing a floral press with the words, “The Last 
Token,” worked on the feedboard. 

Interment was at Rosehill cemetery, under Masonic 
rites, the pallbearers being H. G. Purinton, P. C.; F. 
C. Roundy, P. C.; William Johnston, P. C.; George 
D. Eddy, P. C.; J. W. Parker, P. C.; William Rankin, 
L. G. Woelfersheim, H. M. Walker. The quartette sang 
the final requiem and the Sir Knights presented arms 
as our friend was lowered to his emboughed resting 
place. The bugle sounded “taps” and the last fond 
offices of friendship and affection were concluded. 

His widow, Mrs. Jennie C. Shepard, and daughter, 
Mrs. Henry R. Brinkerhoff, 342 Ashland boulevard, 
Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. Levi Shepard, his parents, and 
two sisters, Mrs. J. E. Hurlbut, Aurora, Illinois, and 
Mrs. H. Strawn, Cleveland, Ohio, are the surviving 
relatives. 

His affairs were well provided for, his administrators 
being his widow and Messrs. P. R. Hilton and A. W. 
Rathbun. 


Resolutions. 


At a called meeting of the employes of The Henry 
O. Shepard Company, on Saturday, January 2, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: 


Wuereas, Death has taken from us our friend and employer, 
Henry O. Shepard, in the prime of his life and usefulness, and 
we who have been associated with him and in his employ feel 
called upon to offer our last tribute of affection and of apprecia- 
tion of his sterling qualities as a friend, an employer and a man. 
Slow to blame and quick to praise, his consideration and intimate 
personal regard for the welfare of every one connected with the 
house earned for him a loyal attachment and fidelity which we are 
grateful to know he appreciated and was proud of. A thorough 
printer, he demanded good work and obtained it: yet withal 
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was tolerant and placable; satisfied to leave his interests mainly 
to the honor of his employes— and they honored him. 
Therefore, be it Resolved, That we, employes of The Henry 
O. Shepard Company and The Inland Printer Company and 
Inland Printer Technical School, by these presents testify to 
our sense of intimate personal loss, and of loss to the community 
and the printing trades, in the death of Henry O.. Shepard, and 
that we offer to his stricken wife and daughter and the bereaved 
relatives our profound sympathy in their deep affliction; further 
Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the minutes 
of the chapel as a perpetual memorial; that a suitably prepared 
copy hereof be engrossed and presented to the family of our 
friend, and that copies be forwarded to the press. 
A. H. McQvuirxrn, 
For the Counting-room. 
G. A. Furneaux, 
For the Composing-room. 
F. WEIsRocK, 
For the Pressroom. 
* A. HuGHMark, 
For the Bindery Department. 


A Personal Tribute. 


Among the many letters of friendly greeting received, 
the following was the last which Mr. Shepard read: 


THE PLAINDEALER. 
MarsEILLEs, Itt., Dec. 28, 1903. 


, 

FriEND SHEPARD,— While I can not speak for my brother 
publishers, I know from my experience that you like to meet 
your subscribers face to face, and I feel confident that the 
pleasure of such meeting is ever mutual and great. In lieu of 
the personal meeting, the portrait of yourself appearing in the 
December INLAND PRINTER was a gratification to your brother 
publishers, subscribers and friends, which all appreciated, even 
though they may not have yet expressed their sentiments in that 
regard. That picture and what it typifies is sponsor for the 
ideal of the printer’s art, THE INLAND Printer. Other publica- 
tions of the nature may be and are excellent in their way, but 
there is only one best and that THe Intanp PrintER. On that 
score there can be no difference of opinion. 

It is said that no man is so eminent another can not be 
found equally so. Judged by Tue INLAND PrinTER, mirroring 
yourself as it does, the equal positively has no shape in present 
fact. ‘“‘ Long live the King.” . 

Accept my sincere congratulations over your recovery from 
a serious illness, and may there ever be a beyond for THe 
INLAND PrinTER to which you will make it attain if it is within 
the power of human so to do. 

With the season’s greetings, Your friend, 

Terry SIMMONS. 


Appreriations. 


I received with deep regret the sad intelligence of the 
death of Mr. Shepard. The news of his death occasioned 
great regret among the trade here, where he had many 
friends—John Clyde Oswald, editor The American 
Printer, New York city. 


We deeply regret to hear of the death of Mr. 
Shepard, as we have been so long associated with your 
company.— Child Acme Cutter & Press Company, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


The sad news of the death of Mr. Shepard has 
reached me. Few men created a better impression 
than he did, and from every source comes word that 
he was the soul of courtesy. Honorable in all things 
and beloved by all who knew him, he was utterly lack- 
ing in that petty condescension which many employers 
consider it necessary to display toward their employes. 
I have conversed with many who commented on this 
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appreciated characteristic. To those who mourn and 
miss him, particularly his relatives and office associates, 
my heartfelt sympathy is offered.— Will J. French, San 
Francisco, California. 


When the debits and credits of Mr. Shepard’s life- 
work are made up, I believe there will be a large balance 
to the good. His faults were the weaknesses of a 
strong nature, while the abundant good qualities he 
possessed belong to a manly man, affectionate, generous, 
sympathetic and forceful. I ever found Mr. Shepard a 
delightful companion, without bitterness, free from 
unkindly criticism of any one but himself, and there 
he was unsparing. I was fond of him, and our friend- 
ship was cordial and warm. I am sincerely sorry that 
he could not have lived to avail of the leisure he had 
arranged and prepared for—J. W. Phinney, manager 
American Typefounders Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


I have been informed of your irreparable loss, sus- 
tained through the death of your senior member, Mr. 
Henry O. Shepard, and extend to you my sincere con- 
dolence.— Charles Hellmuth. 


Every progressive publisher and printer in the land 
lost a brilliant leader in the art preservative this week 
by the death of Henry O. Shepard, publisher of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, of Chicago, indisputably the finest 
publication extant for the craft. It will be most difficult 
to find his superior as a printer, publisher and all around 
fine man.— Marseilles (Iil.) Plaindealer. 


Although in a measure prepared for the sad news 
of the demise of your president, Mr. Henry O. Shepard, 
the announcement was, nevertheless, a great shock. We 
had learned, by years of close business and social inter- 
course, to prize Mr. Shepard both as a man and a friend. 
We therefore feel that the great loss which your com- 
pany and the fraternity at large has suffered through 
the death of Mr. Shepard is our loss as well, and we 
wish to tender to his family and to you our most heart- 
felt sympathy.— The Challenge Machinery Company. 


We acknowledge with sincere regret your announce- 
ment of the death of Mr. Henry O. Shepard. We 
esteemed him most highly, and believe that by his death 
Chicago has lost its leading exponent of the printing 
art— The World To-Day Company. 


I wish to express to you, and through you to the 
sorrowing relatives and employes of my late true friend, 
Mr. Shepard, my sincere sympathy in their bereavement, 
and can only say that the loss is to us, not to him, who 
is now released from this world’s sufferings and care.— 
D. D. Evans, Local Manager Insurance Company of the 
State of Illinots. 


It is with deep regret that I learned of Mr. Shepard’s 
death. It is a personal loss that is generally shared with 
every member of your company.— 7. W. Lee, General 
Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad. 


It is with sincere regret that we learn of the death 
of your late president, Mr. Henry Olendorf Shepard. 
We extend to his family and to you our sympathy.— 
Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company, New York 
city. 





I ask the privilege, on this sad occasion, of submitting 
for publication a few lines faintly expressive of our com- 
mon loss. Henry Olendorf Shepard was, in life, a warm 
and faithful friend to me, as well as to many others, for 
years past: and now that he has gone out of our lives 
forever, I would try to testify, in my humble way, my 
appreciation of his greatheartedness. I hope that there 
is no impropriety in my attempting to versify upon so 
sad and solemn a theme; but my vindication lies solely. 
in the fact that he, who now lies cold and unresponsive, 
when in the vigor of health was wont to be pleased with 
my rhymes. Therefore I can not but feel that if his 
sentient spirit were looking down upon us now, even 
this poor expression of our feelings would find favor 
in his sight at least. 


In Memoriam. 
HENRY OLENDORF SHEPARD. 


Our friend has gone — his spirit flown 
Away into the vast unknown, 
That region of supernal light, 
Where myriad suns make day of night! 
A glory from the great White Throne 
Upon his earth-closed eyes ‘has shone; 
While we, in sorrow, make our moan, 
As brimming tears obscure our sight, 
“Our friend has gone!” 
Grave on his monumental stone, 
“His virtues for his faults atone.” 
Let no rash one essay to write 
His epitaph, in phrases trite; 
But simply say, ‘ We’re left alone, 
Our friend has gone!” 


—John S. Zimmerman. 


Am deeply grieved by Mr. Shepard’s death. He was 
one of nature’s noblemen, and his demise is not only a 
great shock to myself and his other friends, but a great 
loss to the community. Please convey my heartfelt 
sympathy to his wife— Carl Schraubstadter, Treasurer 
and Manager, The Inland Typefoundry, St. Louis. 


I was very much grieved upon receipt this morning 
of death notice of your Mr. Shepard, whom I was 
pleased to call my friend. I am in full sympathy with 
his family and friends in this sad hour of their bereave- 
ment, and you will confer a very great favor in kindly 
conveying this expression to them. It is, I beg to assure 
you, more than a personal feeling in this Home, for 
every child inmate has reason to know of his big, 
generous heart in his friendly visits while in or passing 
through this city, and his pleasing smile and little gifts 
always brought joy to their hearts— Mr. James Allison, 
Superintendent Cincinnati House of Refuge. 


Henry O. Shepard died at his home in Chicago on 
New Year’s eve. He had been in ill health for several 
months. His death removes a man whose name is 
known wherever printing is known as a fine art. The 
imprint of The Henry O. Shepard Company was a 
certificate of quality and THe INLAND PriNnTER has long 
been the acknowledged authority on the printer’s art.— 
Geyer’s Stationer, New York. 


Mr. Shepard’s high standards in all that pertained 
to the printing art, and his enforcement of them through 
great executive ability, have made for him a lasting 
monument, and his loss will have universal recognition. 
— Frederick J. Warburton, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
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Worp has come from Paris that Hippolyte Marinoni, the 
constructor of rotary presses, is dead. He was born in 1825, 
and had received a number of decorations for his work. 


ABRAM MC CUTCHEON. 


Abram McCutcheon, a charter member of Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 16, died January 4, 1904, at his home, 
285 West Superior street. Mr. McCutcheon was born in 1832 
and had worked as a compositor on nearly all the Chicago 
daily papers. A few years ago he accepted a position in the 
internal revenue collector’s office. Recently ill-health forced 
him to retire. He leaves five sons, four of them printers and 
one a pressman. 

WARREN BARNHART. 

The many friends and the printing trade generally received 
the announcement of the death, on January 7, of Mr. Warren 
Barnhart, senior member of the Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 

















WARREN BARNHART, 


Typefoundry, with profound sorrow. He had seen almost con- 
tinuous service in the interests of the business for thirty-five 
years, and his duties brought him in immediate and pleasant 
intercourse with every visiting customer of the typefoundry’s 
extensive business connection. His necessarily large acquaint- 
ance was converted into firm friendships by his kindly person- 
ality and unostentatious but helpful interest in the affairs of 
those who sought his advice and aid. 

Mr. Warren Barnhart was one of a family of nine, six 
brothers and three sisters. He was born in 1836, at Hartfield, 
New York, the town receiving its name from the family con- 
nection at an early time. His father decided to take up farming 
in the West, and when young Barnhart was seventeen the 
family moved to Schoolcraft, Michigan, and for several years 
he worked for his father on the farm. His next move was to 
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Independence, Iowa, where he and his brother, George W. 
Barnhart, published the Civilian. Later he worked in Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, as a printer. Shortly afterward he was 
associated with his brothers, George W., A. M. and A. E,, in 
the publication of the Jowa State Leader, at Des Moines, Iowa, 
and several other newspapers in that State. 

The war broke out and Mr. Barnhart enlisted in the Tenth 
Iowa Infantry, and served until, with his health broken, he 
was honorably discharged. He returned to Independence, and 
until 1868 was one of the proprietors of the Independence 
Conservative. In that year he came to Chicago, and, with 
his brother, A. M. Barnhart, established an advertising agency. 
A little time thereafter he associated with A. M., George W. 
and A. E. Barnhart and Charles E. Spindler in organizing 
the Great Western Typefoundry, better known as Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler. Since that time his attention has been 
given almost exclusively to the expansion and development 
of the business. Mr. Barnhart’s death resulted from typhoid 
bronchial pneumonia, after an illness of three weeks. He 
leaves a widow, Mrs. Jessie R. Barnhart; a son, Earle Barn- 
hart, and five brothers, two of whom are his business partners 
in Chicago— A. M. and A. E. Barnhart. 

To his sorrowing relatives THe INLAND PRINTER joins with 
the printing trades in general in assurances of deep sympathy 
in their bereavement. 





PRIMITIVE PRINTING. 


Seeking for some authentic data as to the Chinese origin of 
printing, we are told by S. Wells Williams, in his “ Middle 
Kingdom,” that “the honor of being the first inventor of 
movable types undoubtedly belongs to a Chinese blacksmith, 
Pi Shing, who lived about 1000 A. D., and printed books with 
them nearly five hundred years before Gutenberg cut his mat- 
rices at Mainz. They were made of plastic clay, hardened by 
fire, after the characters had been cut on the soft surface of a 
piece of clay, in which they were molded. The porcelain types 
were then set up in a frame of iron, partitioned off by strips, 
and inserted in a cement of wax, resin and lime to fasten them 
down. The printing was done by rubbing, and when com- 
pleted the types were loosened by melting the cement, and 
made clean for another: impression. This invention seems 
never to have been developed to any practical application in 
superseding block printing.” The next step is a backward 
one, as later on we find mention of metal characters, each 
especially cut, and no mention is made of a matrix. 

The only other particulars regarding the use of movable 
type by the Chinese (apart from those now made from molds) 
are taken from a letter sent to the North China Daily News 
by Rev. A. Elwin of the church missionary society, in which 
he gives an account of a visit paid to an old Chinese printing 
establishment, in a place called Wangdofang, in the Chuki 
district, about sixty miles directly south of Hangchow. The 
printing was being temporarily carried on in the large ancestral 
temple connected with the village. In the large central hall of 
the temple were placed about twenty ordinary square tables. 
On the tables the cases of type were spread out very much 
after the home methods, but, of course, taking up much more 
room. When Mr. Elwin entered the hall one man was 
engaged in setting up the type, another was printing. The 
man setting up the type stood before a table upon which was 
what may be called a Chinese “chase.” It was a solid block 
of hardwood, about twenty-two inches long by fifteen inches 
broad and perhaps three inches deep. The inside of this block 
was hollowed out to a depth of say one-quarter inch, and 
this depression was still. farther hollowed out into grooves 
about three-quarters inch deep. The block, Mr. Elwin saw, 
had twenty-nine of these grooves, each groove being filled to 
the depth of one-quarter inch with ordinary thick clay. 

With his copy before him, armed with a small pair of iron 
pincers, the man began’ his work, character after character 
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being transferred from the case and firmly pressed into the 
clay. When the form was complete, a flat board was placed 
on the top and the characters pressed perfectly even and level 
with the surface of the wooden block, the edge of which was 
made to form the border, which is generally found around 
every Chinese page. This edge was, of course, immovable, 
and would be the same on every sheet printed from that form. 
All was now ready for the printer. He, having received the 
form, carefully brushed the ink over the type. He then took 
a sheet of paper, laid it on the job and pressed it down all 
over so that it might be brought into contact with every char- 
acter. He then removed the sheet and examined each charac- 
ter; some were not quite straight, and these were carefully 
adjusted with the pincers. So far as Mr. Elwin could see, 
the type was never touched with the fingers. 

After sufficient copies had been struck off, the type was 
distributed, each character being returned to its particular 
box. The type in the form was of three sizes, but, instead 
of being adjusted by spaces, each character was kept in posi- 
tion entirely by the clay upon which it stood. The characters 
were square, and made of some hard wood. The men told Mr. 
Elwin that the art of printing in this particular way had been 
handed down in their family from the Sung dynasty, more 
than six hundred years ago. No stranger was allowed to 
take part in it; apprentices were always chosen from their 
own clan. Their terms for printing were 100 cash (about a 
quarter) a day, this to include the use of type and ink; paper 
would be charged for extra. It seems to be the custom at 
Chuki, if printing is required at any particular place, as in this 
instance for the printing of family registers, to hire the print- 
ers, who bring their type and set up their printing establish- 
ment on the spot. 

The first modern fonts of Chinese movable types were 
made at Macao, in 1815. The characters were cut with chisels 
on blocks of type metal or tin, and though it was slow work 
to cut a full font, they gradually grew in numbers and variety 
till they served, before they were destroyed by fire in 1856, to 
print more than twenty dictionaries and other works designed 
to aid in learning Chinese. About the year 1836 M. le Grand, 
a typefounder in Paris, prepared an extensive font of type 
with comparatively few matrices, by casting the radical and 
primitive characters on separate bodies. 


PORTFOLIO OF SPECIMENS OF PRINTING. 


The unprecedented demand for Portfolio No. 1, being 
specimens of high-grade commercial printing, exhausted the 
edition before but a small fraction of the demand was sup- 
plied. Portfolio No. 2 was immediately gotten under way 
and will be ready for distribution shortly. It will contain 
numerous suggestive designs for title-pages, bill and letter 
headings, cover-designs and artistic results obtained by emboss- 
ing, etc. These specimens are in loose-leaf form and enclosed 
in a handsome envelope. Orders will be filled as received until 
the edition is exhausted. No reprints can be made. These 
portfolios will be issued at regular intervals. Portfolio No. 2 
will be on sale at $1. Order at once. 





AN INVENTOR IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS. 


Herbert Spencer, the English philosopher, whose death was 
recently announced, during his lifetime experimented in the 
making of type by compression of metal instead of by casting, 
and in the construction of printing-presses. He was also the 
inventor of the glyptograph style of engraving. 





DURING THE CONVENTION. 


Wednesday, August 10, 1904, has been designated as Inter- 
national Typographical Union day at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair. 
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Contributions to this department are requested from sub- 
scribers, at home and abroad. Appropriate photographs and 
drawings, with descriptive matter, are also solicited. Address, 
The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


RUSSIA. 


Arising out of a recent strike in the printing trade at St. 
Petersburg, the master printers of that city have made some 
amendments in the rates of pay hitherto in force in their 
composing-rooms. The price of composition has been raised 
to 18 kopecks, or about 10 cents per one thousand letters, in 
place of the 14, 15 and 16 kopecks paid previously, and the 
minimum monthly salary of compositors has been increased to 
38 roubles, or about $21, instead of the old average of about 
32 roubles. Typesetting in foreign languages will in future 
be paid for at the rate of 23 kopecks per one thousand letters, 
and on works relating to science and medicine at 25 kopecks. 
Overtime will be paid for at 17 kopecks per hour (about 9 
cents), and in the course of an ordinary day’s work the aver- 
age compositor can now earn about 64 cents. 


TYPOGRAPHY IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


A South American correspondent of the Typographie Fran- 
caise sends that journal some interesting notes on this subject. 
During the past five years, he says, the lot of the working 
printer in the Argentine Republic has changed considerably, 
and generally speaking for the worse. This is largely due to 
the continued influx of foreign emigrants, who are willing to 


“work for trifling wages, to the introduction of women into the 


local printing-offices, and to the competition of mechanical 
composing machines. Many men who had worked for as long 
as twenty-five years in a particular office have been replaced 
by women, who are paid $25 per month, just about half the 
men’s wage. In Europe a strike would be the result, but in 
Argentine the printers are, as a rule, entirely unorganized, and 
thus have nobody to depend upon but themselves in case of a 
dispute. There is, it is true, a local typographical society, but 
its assistance does not go beyond such matters as sick pay. 
There is practically no established “scale.” The day’s work 
usually consists of nine hours. The evening papers generally 
pay their compositors from $42.50 to $45 per month, the morn- 
ing ones from $45 to $55, while the pieceworker gets about $1.55 
or $1.70 per working day; rather less than more. Other classes 
of workers in the trade earn about $40 per month on an aver- 
age, and in order to obtain as much as $42.50 one has to be 
an exceptionally smart hand. Although most of the big 
Argentine newspapers have installed composing machines, the 
proprietors of the two French papers of the capital, Le Fran- 
cais and the Courrier de la Plata, have promised their hands 
that they will not put them in. In the latter case the letter of 
the promise only has been adhered to, as the same proprietary 
are interested in an evening paper produced by mechanical 
composition. Fifteen hands are employed on the Francais, and 
they earn about the highest wages paid locally in the trade. 
The general future outlook in Buenos Ayres is not promising, 
and in the provincial capitals, save perhaps Rosario, it is even 
worse, so great is the difficulty of getting a decent living in the 
printing trade. As regards Uruguay, though the country is 
capable of great development, the constant revolutions retard 
progress and tend to keep trade in a very stagnant state. In 
Montevideo at one time a compositor could earn $60 per 
month; now he considers himself lucky in obtaining half as 
much, 

















COMMERCE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


The Monthly Summary of Commerce of the Philippine 
Islands, prepared in the Bureau of Insular Affairs by the War 
Department of the United States, shows the following com- 
parative statement of the imports of books, music, maps, 
engravings and other printed matter for the seven months 
ending July, 1902, and July, 1903: 








Values Values 

From — 1902 1903 
ERG ENGR v5 criss Kecsiere ren bres ea eame cere cmen $17,396 $15,471 
eee MERI sooo nso oak meow menemasene semen = 1,558 1,626 
CIES ono ae irs pies aeho oes cut uscus aos Vewee 3,059 2,354 
oo oa od aE i acd oR haa OREN REAR Oe REE aeRs 3,801 2,701 
GIS Vtaeieea ake ree emo aa Ne eS ee ek eee 13,025 19,350 
2 BAe praca ee Sere rere ie Ce er meee 55 1,722 
PMBRES RINE SOS go claccks cancnuntae an causs ake “Cae 24 
MIN Gn crets.y ccecaee ened Che eua onan cememns 873 6,860 
INMUDOEION ON ge hry nee Jue d ne OAs Ree Nereis eueee a aReS 344 
NNIMOTTONED Secc td costar eiwscchesenecaseveteseecnre 353 107 
Cs oa or eas ae an eae ene KU Rae nio une aes 1,556 1,811 
RUIN Saree carcinc as Hevea e Aue csena- + oh Cae 2,759 1,390 
ANS TRRNI NT ag ria A cara eral al ve who wialg yy a%e ws aceea ny ere maw en Orel or 1,223 2,764 
NNER Heat BUONO. hs ance cused cane esupeiananene ace 595 385 
NONOR ARF oi cisre sees ses mcd bhe ee eae puancedeedes cawes 44 
OUD We snsss ee en cc suc weenie een ee dwinuies $46,253 $56,953 


The value of the same materials exported from the Philip- 
pines during the same period was as follows: 
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Values Values 

To— 1902 1903 
WO ONES ae oka rns e keene neabeiieneatewes $ 1,525 $ 4or1 
CRIN ae is os isiss seri cs sa A aelcacacaestew eo Cree ne Suen 20 
MISE Mai oia een lals nie ose a nv Ware haa ane ba iesie eeu LER 60 
MEAG MEGAN Cio rs nw cued ives cuceucneneeaiwe. SEwes 80 
OR a cla oases etal Suton ws OHS OEE Cad De BOE ORR BE 169 
ME REINE PNG 5 a5 apt o/c canoes Gn wre ew eraecme a wcace biel melas 10 43 
NN a adistorat via sie lig Ae aad on NEES Se nee e ee aes Me? eeuen 
INGUA erga nereccs enous wes Wiaee cacneaeN ates $ 1,565 $ 773 


Printing presses and parts thereof were imported to the 
following extent: 








Values Values 

From — 1902 1903 
EINMMOIPTRRICS SSC a khaccuuinessa ea reeie Leones $ 4,307 $ 2,024 
Cire MIRROR! oe hie sy cece cht hewsaloreneesaies 522 275 
CSN oe peice ocve ine eone en conte ee eee wuens 1,311 447 
ISNONEED? pio nares oo wade cana ca Sead aeons nos vu weed Somes ere 
REED ara eSrak de and See ee Re ows Wee aus Ae Aue aaa eae 110 
MONI Fe a ein Uae n one Souk Ree e ee ae aan eay Paes 10 
PROMOS ca on ns an sane e eeu ec wen eneeenewed $ 6,315 $ 2,866 


The following were the imports of paper for printing pur- 
poses: 








1902 1902 1903 1903 

From — Pounds Values Pounds Values 
United States =... ccscceces 441,627 $19,634 558,490 $14,089 
United Kingdom .......... 12,575 1,668 32,247 1,143 
Germany  ..< 6. eccies sos 227Q,029 11,848 278,971 10,124 
LLU Cl ne a aR Paar ere ean 59,627 1,468 94,885 3,396 
ae ee eee 130,523 8,602 106,695 7,594 
Austria-Hungary .......... 8,184 MOG” <wstane V Séhmete 
MPIGSUHIN coral cari e vicrx cree wane 14,313 568 9,841 355 
SIERCSIONO® ioc sccm ncrceode 172 HUG Gavan” “eeees 
OCG oocs clsstervcncscrees 6,345 562 3,835 283 
WIGUBRONG 2 aks chee oh caes 9,673 448 75 12 
WOOO So wisiisaniioiuosweees 21,252 853 4,466 70 
British East Indies ........ 9,517 250 614 39 
PRE GAt TAMER, ccc cccweeceen” >oeeawe I 2 
OE i ccnt ahr vaconen 992,837 $46,293 1,090,120 $37,107 


The following suggestions to American exporters are given: 

“The fact must not be overlooked that in soliciting trade 
with the Philippines the people should be addressed in the 
language most commonly used throughout the islands, thus 
it is important that the catalogues, pamphlets, circulars, and 
all advertising literature be printed in Spanish. The American 
catalogue is usually the product of the best talent, science and 
skill in the printing world, but to be effective it must be readily 
understood. It should be of individual character, designed to 
meet the special conditions and to tell the merchant in his own 
language all that can be told about the goods offered for his 
consideration. As correspondence with the islands is subject to 
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much delay, it frequently happens that the exporter must either 
use the cable, which in many instances incurs an expense 
incommensurate with the amount involved in the transaction 
or lose the deal altogether; hence the application of a code 
to all the articles offered is an economy which should not be 
disregarded. 

“ Another essential feature is the quotation of prices for 
catalogued goods. It is well understood that prices can not 
be quoted on lines of complicated machinery requiring specifica- 
tions to enable the manufacturer to quote understandingly, but 
in most cases some general idea may be given in catalogues 
and discount sheets to enable the importer to advise the pro- 
spective customer of the approximate cost of what he is seek- 
ing. At the option of the ship’s representative, the estimate 

















MOUTH OF THE PASIG RIVER, MANILA, THE LANDING PLACE OF 
UNITED STATES TROOPS, 


for freight charge is by weight or bulk, this option being 
exercised according to which will bring the largest revenue, 
thus it will be seen how important it is that the weights and 
measurements of the articles shipped, as in customary pack- 
ages, should be given. 

“Extraordinary care should be exercised in packing to 
avoid breakage; especially is this so in the case of goods 
shipped to Manila. The harbor at this port is thirty miles 
in diameter and until the improvements now in progress are 
completed, the port is without adequate protection. The sea 
is often so rough that discharging operations are impossible; 
transshipment is carried on about two miles distant from the 
shore by means of the native cascos (cargo boats), which are 
tossed about by the least disturbance of the waters. However, 
the recent acquisition of large steel tenders has to a certain 
extent lessened this danger. In a short time vessels will be 
able to unload their cargoes at the dock under the protection 
of an artificial harbor; nevertheless it is essential at all times 
that goods should be carefully packed. Each package should 
have clearly marked upon it the name of the consignee and his 
particular mark.. It should always bear an indication of its 
gross and net weight, both in pounds and kilograms (a kilo 
being approximately two and one-fifth pounds), and also its 
cubical contents. 

“Too much stress can not be laid. upon the importance and 
necessity of the correct drawing up of invoices, as evidenced 
by a recent statement that but four per centum of all invoices 
received from the United States coming to the Manila custom- 
house were in the form prescribed by law. The following 
requirements are mentioned in detail in the Philippine customs 
laws: 

“t. Each package must be enumerated in the invoice with 
its marks and numbers. 

“2. The contents of each package should be specified in 
detail with the sale price and point of destination. 

“3. If the contents of a package fall under different clas- 
sifications, the weights of each component part of the package 
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should be shown in the invoice and not the total weight, as is 
frequently the case at present (it would, in fact, be impossible 
for the customs officers to open hundreds of packages to 
classify the contents, weigh them and estimate the duty). 

“4. The declared weight of dutiable merchandise should 
include that of all the interior or immediate receptacles in 
which the goods are packed, since the interior packing pays 
the same duty as the contents. 

“5. The exterior packing, such as boxes, barrels, crates, 
etc., comes under its own specific classification in all cases in 
which the merchandise contained therein shall by the tariff 
be dutiable upon net weight, and for this reason the net tare 
and gross weight of packages should be shown in the invoice 
as well as marked on the package. 

“6. Invoices should always be submitted in triplicate, two 
copies for the customs officials and one for the consignee. 

“The customs officers are guided by fixed rules sanctioned 
by law. Exporters should apply themselves to these rules, 
otherwise great inconvenience, both to the merchants receiving 

















A FILIPINO AGRICULTURIST. 


the goods and the customs officials, will be entailed. It is 
suggested that they carefully study the separate classifications 
in the Philippine tariff and draw up their documents in accord- 
ance therewith. For example, wrought iron, cast iron, steel, 
brass, etc., come under different classifications, and as the 
duties are, in certain cases, based on values, the price in each 
instance should be given separately. In the case of a machine 
composed of all the above, and other items, the segregation 
must necessarily be left to the appraiser. 

“The exporter should send by first mail after shipment of 
the goods a second bill of lading, in order that the importer 
may be informed as to the details of foreign charges before 
the arrival of the goods. 

“The ordinary and usual samples which accompany or are 
imported by bona fide commercial agents are subject to the 
duties pertaining to the goods they represent. When, however, 
their appraised value is $2,000 or less, the duty levied on their 
entry is refunded on their exportation, provided that this is 
effected at the port of entry within three months, or six 
months at the latest. In the latter case the commercial traveler 
must, before the expiration of the first three months, obtain 
from the Collector of Customs an extension of three months. 
In order to obtain the refund in question, the commercial 
traveler is bound to present the samples at the port of entry 
at least five working days before the date of reéxportation, 
so that they may be identified. When their appraised value 
exceeds $2,000 the duty levied on the excess is not subject to 
refund, but the commercial traveler may, at the time of entry, 
select the samples on which an allowance of the duty is 
eventually to be made to him. Before the samples are per- 
mitted to enter on the terms above specified, the agent must 
take the oath required for the entry of foreign merchandise 
and make declaration in accordance with the customs regula- 
tions.” 
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COLOR IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS.* 
NINTH PAPER. 


E come now to the tint which, after red, is the most 

WV important, because most pleasing to the eye, and 

consequently one of the chief favorites in our branch 

of industry, namely, blue. The most prominent representative 
here is Berlin blue, and we will take it up first. 

Berlin blue was discovered early in the eighteenth century 
by the chemist Dippel, of Berlin, and was at first of no value 
in the technic of dyeing, the nature of the material for its 
production not being correctly understood. The most impor- 
tant component of Berlin blue is cyanogen, a very stable and 
permanent compound of carbon and nitrogen, not decomposable 
except through very powerful chemical forces. It remains 
unchanged in the most varied chemical associations, acting 
to a certain degree as an element. Other similar chemical 
substances are known, especially in inorganic chemistry, and 
are called radicals. The chief component of Berlin blue 
besides cyanogen is iron; this is not present, however, in a 
simple compound, but firmly united with the cyanogen in an 
expanded radical, ferrocyanid of iron. While cyanogen can 
be produced pure, the ferrocyanid can not. The pure com- 
pound is not permanent except in combination with hydrogen, 
as ferrocyanid of hydrogen,‘ which acts as an acid, forming 
salts with bases. With potassium is formed potassium ferro- 
cyanid, yellow blood-lye-salt, also called potassium cyanid; 
and this substance is the starting point in the production of 
Berlin blue. 

This blood-lye-salt is manufactured by fusing together, in 
an iron kettle, potassium carbonate and various nitrogenous 
substances, mostly refuse matter, such as parings of leather, 
the horns and hoofs ‘of cattle, dried blood, feathers, wool, etc. 
All this animal refuse is highly nitrogenous, and upon the 
decomposition of the organic substance its nitrogen enters into 
combination with carbon and potassium, forming potassium 
cyanid. If iron filings have been intermixed, or if (in order 
to procure a purer compound, since the original mass con- 
tains quantities of sulphur from the organic substances) iron 
is afterward brought into corresponding combination to the 
potassium cyanid, potassium ferrocyanid, the yellow blood-lye- 
salt, is obtained from the aqueous extraction of the mass. The 
manufacture of illuminating gas also yields a very important 
raw material for Berlin blue, not in its tar, but in the so-called 
Laming’s mass, a purification material. This is a mixture of 
bog-iron-ore, lime and sawdust. It is spread out in large boxes 
on frames, and the gas, by being passed over it, is freed from 
sulphur and cyanogen. When the mass is past use, that is, 
when it is filled with the substances absorbed from the gas, 
if it is then mixed with a considerable quantity of lime and 
subjected to a process of extraction, a solution is obtained 
which, in aqueous solution with potash, yields potassium ferro- 
cyanid and carbonate of lime. The former remains dissolved 
and can be precipitated in the form of large, very soft lemon- 
yellow crystals. Potassium ferrocyanid can also be obtained 
as a by-product in the manufacture of beet-root molasses and 
mineral potash. Dippel, in the year 1700, by heating blood 
with potassium carbonate, found a substance which with iron 
salts gave a blue precipitate. Berthellot recognized the cor- 
rect composition of this substance, particularly its contents of 
iron, classifying it as a ferrocyanid; and in the middle of the 
nineteenth century its manufacture was undertaken on a 
large scale. 

Besides the yellow blood-lye-salt, potassium ferrocyanid, 
we have the red blood-lye-salt, potassium ferricyanid, produced 
from the former by an oxidizing process. Both these com- 
pounds can be employed in the manufacture of Berlin blue, 
in which iron is present in two degrees of oxidation, the oxid 
and the protoxid. Yellow potassium ferrocyanid can be pre- 


* Translated from Allgem. Anzeiger fiir Druckereien for Tue INLAND 
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cipitated with a solution of oxid of iron, red potassium ferri- 
cyanid with a solution of protoxid of iron, and in both cases 
Berlin blue will be obtained. This blue precipitate was for- 
merly thought to be a compound of ferricyanid and ferrous 
cyanid, but later investigations show that its composition is 
very complex, and varies greatly with different conditions. 
Berlin blue, then, also varies in its physical characteristics ; 
while the pure precipitate is insoluble in water, a soluble 
Berlin blue can be obtained by adding to a solution of potas- 
sium ferrocyanid a certain quantity of a solution of ferric 
salts —less than enough to decompose the cyanid. When all 
the foreign salts have been removed, in the process of wash- 
ing out the resulting precipitate, this will instantly dissolve, 
coloring the water deep blue. On heating to about 100° C., 
with the addition of solutions of salts or alcohol, it becomes 
again insoluble. On the addition of green vitriol — ferrous 
sulphate —in aqueous solution to the blue solution, there is 
precipitated the so-called “Turnbull’s blue,” which from its 
composition is the product in greatest actual use. 

The name Berlin blue, or Prussian blue, is a scientific 
designation, universally recognized. The color is called in 
England Prussian blue, in France “ Bleu de Prusse.” It is to 
be regretted that the German industry has allowed itself to 
call the least valuable product by the name which marks it 
as an achievement of German labor, and—since a bit of 
French has always such a fine sound—to give to the purest 
and best variety the designation “Parisian blue,” although 
French technic and chemistry had no share whatever in the 
discovery and development of the color. 

From a chemical point of view, there are three varieties of 
Berlin blue, distinguished by their composition and method of 
preparation, namely, the neutral, the basic, and a mixture of 
the two. For these there are a number of different designa- 
tions in use, besides Berlin or Prussian blue, such as steel 
blue, Milori blue, Erlangen blue, Hamburg blue, and bronze 
blue. This latter, also called red blue, is the finest. Accord- 
ing to the usual custom in such things, these names are not 
always applied to products of the same composition or method 
of manufacture; but each manufacturer, in bringing his prod- 
uct upon the market, gives it whatever name he thinks fit. 

The chemical reaction necessary to produce Berlin blue 
seems in itself very simple, yet the conduct of the factories 
where it is made is no such simple matter. Though it is not 
exactly essential to work with raw material of absolute chem- 
ical purity, certain substances must be entirely excluded. 
There must be not present, for example, the least trace of 
copper, since this, with blood-lye-salt, would give a chocolate- 
brown precipitate, causing serious discoloration. The water 
used must be free from any carbonic compounds — natural 
constituents of the salts which exist in solution in spring 
water. If therefore distilled water is not employed, which is 
preferable, but expensive, the carbonic acid must be driven 
out with acetic acid. 

The neutral Berlin blue— Parisian blue and Milori blue 
are here included —is made by putting a solution of chlorid 
of iron, acidified with hydrochloric acid, into a solution of 
yellow blood-lye-salt. A voluminous blue precipitate is at 
once formed, and complete precipitation is effected through 
the action of steam, on heating the solution. This blue some- 
what approaches in shade the dark ultramarines. It repre- 
sents the compound ferric ferrocyanid. The basic Berlin blue 
results when yellow blood-lye-salt is precipitated with ferrous 
sulphate, or a solution:of some other ferrous salt — represent- 
ing the lower degree of the oxidation of iron. The pure 
white precipitate is biferrous cyanid. It is colored blue by 
the oxidizing action of the air. In the factories, however, 
various oxidizing agents are employed to effect this. Accord- 
ing to one method, the precipitate is treated with a mixture 
of sulphuric and nitric acids, in a lead-plated kettle supplied 
with a stirring apparatus; when no more fumes rise from 
the nitric acid, it is left to stand a few days, and then washed. 
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In a second method, a mixture of potassium bichromate and 
sulphuric acid serves to bring out the blue color; but in this 
case the washing of the precipitate is attended with serious 
difficulties, so that in spite of the rapid and full effect of this 
oxidation process, it is hardly to be recommended. 

In the method in which the color is produced by chlorin, 
ferrous sulphate as free as possible from the oxid must be 
used for precipitation, and the white deposit precipitated hot 
and quickly filtered, to avoid a premature oxidation and color- 
ing. This applies also to the often attempted use of brown 
as an oxidizing agent. Finally, the blue color is produced by 
the use of a ferric salt, ferric chlorid or ferric sulphate. 
These are reduced in the oxidizing process to ferrous com- 
pounds, and can be used again in the factories. If the oxida- 
tion of the white precipitate is left to the effect of the air, the 
color obtained is of little depth or brilliancy, and not very 
diffusible. The action of air, therefore, is excluded as much 
as possible, since the artificial coloring is only successful when 
effected by means of powerful oxidizing agents. The blue 
obtained in this way approaches indigo in shade. 

In manufacture, neither pure ferric nor ferrous salts are at 
command, and the precipitates always consist, therefore, at 
first, of a mixture of neutral Berlin blue with white ferrous 
cyanid, which afterward passes over into the basic compound. 
‘Lhe commercial article is therefore a mixture of neutral and 
basic Berlin blue in varying proportions, which explains the 
often very obvious outward difference between products of 
the same name. 

Pure Berlin blue is insoluble in water; is decomposed by 
concentrated acids and alkalies. Air-dried, it still contains as 
much as twenty per cent water. As a rule, the pulpy mass, 
after being pressed, is cut into large fragments, and so dried; 
products which are intended to come upon the market as a 
particularly fine article are shaped into little disks, and are 
then called Chinese blue. 

Especial care is given to the drying of Berlin blue. The 
temperature must not be too low, but also not too high — not 
above 100° C. For upon the drying process really depends 
the red coppery luster so much esteemed in the so-called 
bronze blue, and which is noticeable in the dry article in the 
fracture of the pieces, especially when scratched with the 
nail. In order to preserve this luster in the finished and dried 
prints, it is not sufficient that the dry blue originally possessed 
it, but the color must be ground with a suitable varnish. 
And since the products of different methods, which really 
ought to give similar qualities, do not always have the bronze 
luster in the same degree, it is easily to be seen that the color 
factories which furnish us with our colors in a ready ground 
state can not always give us with absolute certainty a bronze 
blue of a fixed degree of beauty and effectiveness. 

Berlin blue is an excellent printing color. It has the prop- 
erty of drying very quickly when mixed with varnish, and 
this characteristic can be put to advantage by mixing it with 
other colors, when the shade permits, as a drying agent. The 
dry blue, however, in an unground state, has the opposite 
property, being hydroscopic, that is, it takes in water from 
the air. If a portion of this moist blue is ground with varnish, 
the finished color looks smooth at first, but after standing a 
while becomes crumbly; the water mechanically confined has 
gathered in little drops, and the printing capacity is injured, 
if not ruined. 

With linseed oil Berlin blue seems to enter into some 
combination, and whereas in the beginning we laid down the 
rule that the color must not dissolve in the varnish, we meet 
here the first exception. This solution, to be sure, is not very 
diffusible, and is more in the nature of a coloring of the 
varnish. 

A deep blue-black leather varnish is made by boiling Berlin 
blue a long time in linseed oil. But the blue remains quite 
unchanged in the residue, and can be separated from it. In 
grinding the blue in the rolling machines of the factories, heat 
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is evolved, and this explains the fact that our printing var- 
nishes actually do take in the color. This can be demonstrated 
by shaking ground blue with benzine until the varnish is 
entirely dissolved. If this solution is filtered, there will be a 
final residue of the solid color, but the filtered solution will 
be deep blue, and after the evaporation of the benzine the 
blue-colored varnish will be left, without a trace of the solid 
color. If the dry color is shaken with benzine, this does not 
become .colored; neither do we have a colored varnish from 
shaking any other earth or mineral color, unless such a one 
should contain organic dyestuffs soluble in benzine. 

This intimate conjoining of color and varnish may possibly 
explain a capacity of combustion sometimes observed in color 
factories in connection with the grinding of Berlin blue. It 
occasionally happens that a quantity of blue, mixed with var- 
nish, the grinding of which was begun in the afternoon and 
not finished, will be found the following morning entirely 
carbonized upon the machine; and the fire has been known 
to extend to other combustible materials near by. The heated 
rollers of the grinding machines would aid here the possibility 
and the capacity of combustion. 

Ground and concentrated, Berlin blue prints as an opaque 
color; diluted to a certain extent, it acts as a transparent 
color —this fact being indicated by its solubility in varnish. 
In general, all cyanogen blues are considered light-proof, and 
so given in the price-lists of the manufacturers, but strictly 
speaking they are not so. The color resists acid fumes very 
well, but hydrogen sulphid gases darken it through the forma- 
tion of iron sulphid. In direct sunlight cyanogen is taken 
away from the color, so that it becomes paler. In the dark, 
to be sure, it takes in oxygen again, which arrests the fading, 
but after some time the pure blue tone shows a dark greenish 
discoloration. If the color, in a dilute condition, mixed with 
white, is printed as a pale blue, it has relatively little resistance 
to the above-named influences, and to that of the air; becomes 
first greenish and then fades badly. 

(To be continued.) 








VISITING AT GRAND RAPIDS,-MICH, 


NEW FRENCH NATIONAL PRINTING-OFFICE. 


The French Parliament has voted $300,000 toward the new 
building for the Government Press at Grenelle, near Paris, 
and the architect, Mons. Didelot, has already taken possession 
of the site of twenty thousand square meters. The large hall 
will contain 160 letterpress and lithographic machines. The 
electrotyping and stereotyping plants will have a separate 
department. The composing and binding departments will 
occupy the top floors, and will be reached by seven staircases. 
Motive power and lighting will be by electricity, and a steam 
plant to generate this is being prepared. A narrow gauge 
railway will convey coal, paper, etc., to the works. The offices 
and rooms for the heads of departments will be decorated by 
leading artists and sculptors. 


e 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


LONDON NOTES. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


T the time of writing these notes the usual dulness that 
A is common to the Christmas season in London has put 
trade in a semi-paralyzed condition, and there is scarcely 
anything of note to record in the printing and allied trades. 
For the next three or four weeks things will be in pretty much 
the same condition, until, with the advent of the new year, a 
revival of business takes place. 

The most important item of news for printers this month 
is the announcement of a new multicolor printing-press, the 
invention of a Frenchman, to exploit which a company has 
been formed in London with a capital of $500,000. This com- 
pany has secured the entire patent rights of the machine and 
expects to have the first press working in the metropolis by 
the end of May next. The press, of which the writer has seen 
drawings, is a flat bed, having four large cylinders, and works 
from type forms or blocks in the ordinary way, there being a 
cylinder for each color. The main idea is that the machine 
will effect a revolution in three-color printing, the three 
impressions, with a fourth or key color, if required, being 
obtained at one run through the machine. Previous inven- 
tors have adopted a similar system in color printing-presses, 
but without much success owing to faulty register. The 
principal feature in this new appliance is the registration 
device, which is entirely novel and on which there is a master 
patent. The sheets are fed to the first cylinder in a manner 
similar to laying on a Wharfedale or Century press; after 
receiving the first color on the first cylinder, the patented 
appliance takes the sheet and transfers it to the second, where 
a second color is received, and the sheet again passed on to 
the third and fourth cylinders. Registration may be obtained 
to a thousandth part of an inch, and some three-color speci- 
mens in large-sized sheets, about 60 by 40, were perfect in that 
respect. The advantage claimed for the new machine is that 
as the three colors follow each other at one printing, the 
pressman can tell at once whether there is a predominance 
of one over the other and arrange his ducts so as to obviate 
that evil, which is so common in three-color printing. One 
wonders why it was left to a Frenchman to put a press of 
this kind on the market. Where was the American inventive 
genius that has shown itself so much in other forms? 

There is to be an international exhibition at Milan in 
1905 and a special feature of the show will be what is termed 
the Hall for Industrial Arts, where it is intended to repre- 
sent machines and processes at work, and applications for 
space therein are invited. This is a capital opportunity for 
American press-huilders to introduce their manufactures on 
the continent, as the exhibition promises to be a very attrac- 
tive one and will draw visitors from all parts. Any one desir- 
ing full information on the matter may procure it by writing 
to the general secretary, L. Sabbatini, Secretary International 
Exhibition, Milan. 

Americans who intend visiting London may be interested 
to hear that the Pyx Chapel, in Westminster Abbey, which 
has hitherto been jealously guarded from the public gaze, 
is shortly to be lighted by electricity and thrown open for 
general inspection. Here was formerly the royal strongroom, 
where the regalia and the King’s money were kept, and from 
this treasury, in 1303, while Edward I. was warring in Scot- 
land, was stolen $500,000 which was to pay the expenses of 
the campaign. The stone door, with seven locks, had formerly 
a covering of human skins, and one wonders if they were 
those of the daring robbers of Plantagenet times. The pyx, 
which contained the standard pieces of gold and silver used 
at “the trial of the pyx,” first ordered in the reign of Henry 
II., has been transferred to the mint; and the regalia, since 
the Restoration, has been kept at the Tower. The only object 
of interest now to be seen in the chapel, if we except a few 
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ancient chests, is an old stone altar, and there is no longer 
any reason for keeping it under lock and key. 

In my last letter I referred to the hidden treasure scheme 
adopted by Tit-Bits to increase its circulation, and in that 
connection there was a remarkable scene in the Strand the 
other day. An issue of the paper contained an instruction to 
“Mr. Meggs,” the hero of its hidden treasure story, that if 
he advertised the words “ Agreed” or “Doubly agreed” in 
the personal column of the Times, and went at 10 o'clock on 
the morning of its appearance to the corner of Adam street 
and Duke street, in the Adelphi, he would find a messenger- 
boy in uniform who, learning his name, would hand him an 
envelope containing the halves of two $500 bank notes. The 
remaining halves of these notes were to be sent to “ Mr. 
Meggs” as soon as certain conditions had been complied with. 
A number of readers evidently thought this instruction was 
part of the clue to the treasure, for in the Times next 
morning no fewer than thirty-seven “agreed” advertisements 
appeared in the personal column, and by half-past nine a 
crowd of hundreds of people had gathered in Adam street. A 
few minutes after the half hour a gentleman drove up in a 
hansom to a neighboring office, and a boy in uniform who 
came out to carry in the luggage was literally mobbed by 
the excited prize-seekers, who shouted at him with one voice, 
“Tam Mr. Meggs. Have you got a letter for me?” The 
poor lad, who was not too gently handled, disclaimed any 
knowledge of the matter, and managed, with the aid of the 
police, to struggle back into the office. He reappeared several 
times during the next half hour, and each time was pursued 
by the crowd. As Io o’clock drew near the crowds increased. 
Several messenger boys made their appearance from time to 
time, and were pounced down upon long before they had time 
to get to the appointed corner, and one boy, the instrument 
of a practical joke, actually had an envelope containing a 
blank sheet of paper addressed to “ Mr. Meggs.” The police 
had a busy time keeping the crowd under control and in 
rescuing the various messengers, who were surprised at the 
warmth of their reception when they appeared on the scene. 
The editor of Tit-Bits informed a representative of the Lon- 
don News Agency that he was utterly surprised to find that 
the public had advertised in the Times, and remarked that 
they were evidently on the wrong track. Beyond that, of 
course, he was not prepared to give any hint as to what 
clue might be found in the instructions, which had been 
wrongly interpreted by the public. 

Following the lead of Tit-Bits the News of the World, a 
Sunday paper much read by the lower classes, has adopted a 
similar method for booming its circulation and has hidden 
sums of $500 and $100 in various parts of the metropolis. 
One of the hundreds was hidden on Hackney Marshes, a 
piece of waste ground on the banks of the river Lea, and the 
clue to the spot was given in the Sunday morning edition of 
the paper, which is published about 2:30 a.m. At that early 
hour dozens of people were waiting to secure copies and at 
once rush off as fast as bicycle or cab could take them to 
the marshes, which are on the outskirts of the city, about five 
or six miles away. The scene there between 3 and 4 o’clock 
in the morning was a weird one; hundreds of people armed 
with bicycle and motor lamps, rope torches and other lights 
were digging all over the place, and were so close together as 
scarcely to allow room to move. As the day wore on the 
crowds increased, until in the afternoon over three thousand 
people were engaged in the hunt. The marsh itself and the 
adjacent towing path were turned up until the place looked 
like a plowed field. In various other parts of the suburbs 
similar scenes were being enacted by persons who were look- 
ing for the sums of $100. Other papers announce that they 
are about to follow the same lead, and things promise to be 
lively. 

Printers’ costs and charges is a subject that has been weil 
discussed during the year, and the trade seems to be waking 


up to the fact that it is about quite time to cease the stupid 
system that has so long existed of cutting prices for the benefit 
of the customer and working at a loss for the mere sake of 
taking away contracts from rival firms. Printers all over the 
country are getting their eyes opened to the profitless character 
of a great portion of the work that is done by tender, more 
especially that for municipalities, boards of guardians, public 
companies and other bodies, whose sole endeavor in the prepa- 
ration of their schedules seems to be to get the greatest 
amount of work for the least expenditure of money. Printers 
themselves are very much to blame for the existing state of 
affairs, and we are glad to see that they are awaking to the 
importance of studying the financial aspect of the whole sub- 
ject of estimating for public bodies, and that instead of enter- 
ing for such competitive work single-handed, and at cutting 
prices, they are taking the common-sense method of consulting 
each other as to the prices they will do the work for, much to 





GRAVE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


their individual and collective advantage. Such discussions 
as we have had lately on the subject of estimating, at the 
meetings of the Printers’ Managers and Overseers Associa- 
tion, have tended to expose the methods whereby the printer 
loses money on his contracts, and the action of the employing 
printers in several towns in forming themselves into local 
associations, and discussing the terms on which they will 
tender for certain work, are all tending to the betterment of 
the conditions under which such work is undertaken. 

In a quiet corner of the old burying ground just behind 
Fleet street, and under the shadow of the Temple church, 
lie the remains of that eccentric genius, Oliver Goldsmith. 
Many visit the grave and gaze at the simple stone that covers 
his decaying bones. It seems neglected, and the inscription, 
“Here lies Oliver Goldsmith,” now fast wearing away, is 
the only tribute to the memory of the author of the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” and the creator of those simple characters that 
so charmed a by-gone age and still continue to keep green 
the memory of the author. The empty stone coffins of the 
old crusaders lie scattered around, their names are forgotten 
and their deeds of valor are lost in oblivion, but while the 
English tongue endures the record of the joys and sorrows 
of the “Vicar of Wakefield” and his family will be Gold- 
smith’s best and most lasting monument. 





IT WAS A MISTAKE. 


PotiticIAan —“I want to talk to you, sir, about a remark 
you made respecting me in your paper. You called me a 
political jobber, sir!” 

Epitor —“ Yes, it was a very annoying typographical error, 
and I promptly dismissed the compositor.” 

“Ah! Then you didn’t mean to call me a jobber?” 

“No, sir; I wrote ‘robber’ very distinctly.”— Exchange. 
























BY DANIEL C. SHELLEY. 


Secretaries and members of local Typothetaes and other 
organizations of employing printers are requested to send news 
of interest to employers for publication in this department. 
Matters concerning wage and labor disputes and settlements 
are especially desired. Contributions and news items may be 
addressed to Daniel C. Shelley, ,Secretary Chicago Typothetae, 
942 Monadnock building, Chicago, or to the Editor of The 
Inland Printer. 

FRANKLIN Union leaders say they will shove the Mil- 
waukee feeders scale to $13 a week in the near future if the 
Milwaukee Typothete permits it. 

Cuartes Lane, the member of Chicago Pressmen’s Union, 
No. 3, who shot and killed Emil Reichow, the Franklin Union 
picket, was discharged by the Chicago grand jury which 
heard the evidence against him. He managed to prove a clear 
case of self-defense. 

AxsouT nine hundred compositors on strike at Budapest 
last month gathered in front of the Presti Hirlap offices and 
created a riot. The police drew their swords to disperse 
the crowd; three policemen, four detectives, and a number 
of strikers were wounded. Thirty-five arrests were made. 


THE agreement between the San Francisco Typothete and 
Typographical Union No. 21 provides that for six months 
from January 4, 1904, eight and one-half hours shall constitute 
a day’s work for hand, book and job printers. The scale will 
be $19 per week for journeymen. The agreement provides for 
similar compensation and hours for journeymen employed on 
weekly newspapers. 

Manacers of the Printers’ Boards of Trades will meet in 
Indianapolis, February 22, to discuss matters of interest con- 
nected with their work. At the same time and place the first 
annual convention of the recently formed national Citizens’ 
Industrial Alliance will be held. Several local Typothetzs 
are affiliated with this organization and are likely to have 
delegates in the convention. 

Tue International Typographical Secretariat has issued a 
notice that the Typographical Federation of Holland has 
seceded from the International Federation, and declined to 
pay any further traveling money to the members of that body 
in search of work. The secretary has therefore informed the 
various European federations that no payments of the kind 
are to be made to holders of cards issued by the Dutch Asso- 
ciation. 

THE Toledo Typothetz and the feeders of that city are still 
warring over a wage scale. The feeders refuse. to go to 
arbitration unless they have the selection of the fifth member 
of the arbitration board, which the Typothete will not agree 
to. The Typothete is moving slowly in the matter, but with 
the rush of holiday business out of the way it expects to 
push the fight. The scale which the feeders demand and 
which is now being paid under protest is as follows: First- 
class feeders (cylinder), $1.75 per day; second-class feeders 
(Gordon), $1.50; Gordon helpers in charge of one press, 
$1.75 per day; two presses, $2; three or four presses, $2.25; 
press assistants, $2.25 per day. 7 

Tue St. Paul Typothetz and the St. Paul pressmen’s union 
have signed the following fifty-four-hour a week scale of 
wages, which became operative December 26, 1903, and termi- 
nates May 1, 1907: 

Cylinder Presses.— Journeymen pressmen running two single cylin- 


der presses, per week of fifty-four hours, $19; foremen pressmen in 
charge of offices running two single cylinders, $20.50; three single 
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four single cylinder presses, $22.50; journey- 
men pressmen, running one single and one double cylinder press, $21.50. 
(Referred to National Board of Arbitration.) 

Job Presses.— Pressmen running two presses, per week of fifty-four 


cylinder presses, $21.50; 


hours, $10.75; three presses, $11.75; four or more job presses, $14. 

Apprentices.— Each office shall be entitled to an apprentice press- 
man for every four journeymen or fraction thereof. Apprentices must 
be sixteen years of age at the beginning of their apprenticeship, which 
will date from the time they are placed in charge of machines and 
continue for a period of four consecutive years in one shop. Every 
apprentice shall be first registered by and with the party of the second 
part, under whose jurisdiction he will work. 

Apprentice Scale of Wages.— First six months, per week, $10; 
second six months, $11; third six months, $12; fourth six months, 
$13; fifth six months, $14; sixth six months, $15; seventh six months, 
$16;. eighth six months, $17. 


Tue Minneapolis Typothetze has closed an agreement with 
the pressmen’s union of that city which became operative 
November 21, 1903, and terminates May 1, 1907. No agree- 
ment had been reached with the feeders’ union at this writing, 
and it was likely the feeders’ scale would go to the National 
Board of Arbitration for settlement. Following is the press- 
men’s scale: 

Cylinder Presses.— Journeymen pressmen running two single cylin- 
ders, per week of fifty-four hours, $19; rotary perfecting press, $20.15; 
foremen pressmen running three single cylinders, $21.50; four or more 
single cylinders, $22.50. Journeymen and foreman pressmen shall not 
run more than two single cylinder presses at one time or one rotary 
perfecting press. ; 

Job Presses.— Pressmen running two presses, per week of fifty-four 
hours, $10.80; three presses, $11.88; four or more job presses, $14.04. 

Mayor Encter, of Fremont, Ohio, has the courage of his 
convictions. He is opposed to the use of the union label on 
the printing contracted for by the city of Fremont, and he 
has said so in unmistakable terms. Fremont Typographical 
Union some weeks ago sent a petition to the city council 
asking the council to order the placing of the union label on 
all city printing. A resolution was prepared and presented 
at a council meeting, which embodied the request of the typo- 
graphical union. The resolution was passed and went to 
Mayor Engler for his approval. The mayor promptly returned 
the resolution to the council with a veto message which was, 
in part, as follows: 

Is the public money collected exclusively from the class that control¢ 
the union label? If not, why should that class be the only persons 
benefited by its expenditure? If you have the lawful right to limit to 
this particular class the benefits to be derived from such public money 
as may be spent for printing, you must also have the lawful right to 
limit to some other particular class the benefits to be derived from other 
expenditures of the public money. In this manner we would soon have 
the unhappy ‘spectacle of a large majority of our people compelled to 
contribute by their taxes to the support of such classes, and themselves 
denied the privilege of participating in the benefits to be derived from 
such expenditure of the public funds. 

If membership in some union is made a prerequisite to the right to 
labor, I can not conceive why membership in some religious, political 
or social organization may not with equal propriety be made also a 
condition. 

At the quarterly meeting of the London Society of Com- 
positors, which will be held this month (February), the report 
of a subcommittee appointed some time ago will be considered. 
The report will favor the establishment of a codperative print- 
ing-house for the execution of the printing required by trades 
unions generally, as well as of other bodies —in fact, a house 
that will do a general competitive printing business. The idea 
is to call the enterprise “The New Era Press, Limited,” and 
the company will be registered under the Industrial and Provi- 
dent Societies Act, 1893, as a coOperative society, whereby the 
liability of shareholders is limited to the amount of their 
shares. The capital required is put at $50,000, to be raised by 
ten thousand shares of $5 each, payable $1.25 per share on 
application and balance within three months. English printing 
trade papers do not hold out any hopes of success for the 
project. They point to the fact that it is no trouble to start 
a business, but a serious trouble to find the man or men to 
manage it successfully. In Great Britain—as in the United 
States —the man trained at the case or bench rarely makes 



































a successful manager when he is forced week after week and 
month after month to find the money to meet the pay-rolls 
and other expenses. 


CuIcaco TypocGRAPHICAL Union, No. 16, has abandoned its 
project to acquire a piece of downtown property and to erect 
thereon a home for the use of the union as a meeting place 
and headquarters for its officers and members. The union 
had been working on its building plan for more than a year, 
and its decision to abandon it was a surprise, inasmuch as 
there were excellent prospects for the success of the venture. 
The reasons for giving up the scheme are even a greater sur- 
prise than the fact that it is abandoned. The union, in its 
published announcement of the reasons, says it fears to acquire 
property lest it suffer the fate of Franklin Union, No. 4, of 
pressfeeders, which was an incorporated body and liable under 
the law for its actions. If Franklin Union had not done things 
and committed acts that made it amenable in the courts of 
justice, it would have been just as safe from attack as an 
incorporated body as if it were a voluntary organization. 
Franklin Union violated its contract obligations, and for that 
reason it was sued and made to suffer. If Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union acquires property, and if it gives no occasion 
and creates no openings for attack, it is just as safe an owner 
of real estate as the millions of individuals and corporations 
which have acquired property. 


WHEN occasion arises for paying homage to real, simon- 
pure, unadulterated nerve, Typothetzans are not slow to do 
it, and for that reason they will all take off their hats to 
Franklin Union, No. 4. While they are thus paying this mark 
of respect, they will wonder, no doubt, what kind of dope the 
Chicago pressfeeders are smoking these cold, wintry days. 
During Christmas week a number of Chicago pressmen 
received a communication which was in words as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE FRANKLIN UNION, NO. 4. 
Cuicaco, December 16, 1903. 

Dear Sir AnD BrotrHer,— Owing to the long continued warfare 
between Franklin Union and International Printing Pressmen’s Union, 
No. 3, over questions of jurisdiction, and to the further fact that an 
indefinite continuance of this struggle must inevitably result in serious 
injury to the entire trades-union movement, it has been decided to 
try and effect an arrangement by which the spirit of friendship and 
good will which ought to exist can be established and permanently 
maintained. 

With this object in view, many members of both unions have sug- 
gested the formation of a body composed of all the elements which 
are at the present time under the jurisdiction of the Printing Press- 
men’s Union and Franklin Union. It is admitted by all that such an 
organization would be invincible from an economic standpoint; it would 
combine in one union the best elements of both, and matters that at 
present are a source of weakness would then be an element of strength. 

The question of international affiliation would of necessity be left out 
of the matter, for the present, but would be open and debatable for the 
future. Over two hundred members of Printing Pressmen’s Union have 
expressed themselves as in favor of this movement, providing their 
interests can be properly safeguarded, and your name has been sug- 
gested as one who might become interested. If favorable, please sign 
enclosed slip, and return same to me, when I will advise you of a 
meeting to be held in the near future, at which the details of the move- 
ment will be debated. 

Trusting that you will keep this matter confidential, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
J. M. Suea, Secretary Franklin Union. 

Please remember that when we are willing to rat on each other, 
that no good can result to either. 


As far as can be learned, not a single pressman bit at the bait 
that Franklin Union threw into the stream of unionism. This 
failure to respond is not to be wondered at, when it is con- 
sidered that the pressmen are working under an agreement 
with the United Typothete of America that is a guaranty of 
industrial peace for years to come. Nor are the pressmen 
of Chicago likely to overlook the fact that they have a local 
wage agreement with the Chicago Typothete that calls for 
the highest minimum wage for journeymen pressmen paid in 
any city in the United States. Another proposition was made 
to a number of large printing-office proprietors of Chicago 
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to settle the pressfeeders strike if the proprietors would enter 
into an agreement with Franklin Union to turn over to mem- 
bers of that union their pressrooms, and to employ their mem- 
bers as pressmen and feeders exclusively. The proposition 
was laughed out of court. 


J. STEARNS CUSHING, member of the Executive Committee 
of the United Typothete of America, is no tyro in Typothete 
affairs. He has been a delegate to most of the national con- 
ventions, has served several years as national secretary, as 
a member of the executive board, or as one of the vice- 
presidents. He was an advocate of the nine-hour day for 
years before it became an accomplished fact. Mr. Cushing 





J. STEARNS CUSHING, 


Member Executive Committee, United Typothetz. 


was born at Bedford, Massachusetts, May 3, 1854, and when 
he was fourteen years of age he became an apprentice in the 
composing-room of the University Press, at Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. That was in 1868, and ten years later, in 1878, he 
started a small business for himself in Boston, making a 
specialty of typesetting for mathematical and language text- 
books, getting the electrotyping and presswork done by other 
firms. Making a special study of this branch of the printing 
business, he was enabled to make such marked improvements 
in the typographical appearance of school and college text- 
books that plenty of work at paying prices came to him, and 
the business gradually grew to its present size, probably the 
largest in that special line of work in the United States. In 
1895, J. S. Cushing & Co. (composition and electrotyping), 
Berwick & Smith (presswork), and E. Fleming & Co. (book- 
binders), erected and moved into the Norwood Press build- 
ings, at Norwood, Massachusetts. While these firms own 
and occupy these buildings in common, they carry on entirely 
separate and distinct businesses, each doing its part in mak- 
ing the complete book. As a designer of type faces, Mr. 
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Cushing has been very successful, his Cushing Old Style, 
Cushing Monotone, Cushing, and Cushing Italic, and others, 
being in general use in the printing-houses of the United 
States. Mr. Cushing is an enthusiastic yachtsman, a staff 
officer of the First Massachusetts Heavy Artillery, and in 
1902-1903 was commander of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Massachusetts, an honor that falls to 
few of the members of that aristocratic military organization. 
While Mr. Cushing was the commander of the organization, 
the preparations were made and completed for the reception 
of the Honorable Artillery Company of London on its recent 
visit to America. Mr. Cushing is deservedly popular among 
the leading Typothetzans of the country. 


As outlined in previous issues of THE INLAND PRINTER, the 
fight between the Franklin Union of pressfeeders and the Chi- 
cago Typothetz has settled to a slow process of extermination 
of the union. The developments of the past month include the 
indictment of President Woerner and Secretary Shea and four 
other members of the union by the December grand jury. A 
new bill alleging contempt of Judge Holdom’s injunction has 
been filed, but had not been heard at this writing [January 15]. 
The purpose of this new bill is to again have a fine imposed 
on the union as a corporation. The members of Franklin are 
being thrown out of Chicago offices gradually, an average of 
two offices a week dropping them and substituting as feeders 
girls or members of the newly formed feeders’ branch of the 
International Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union. 
Plans are being made for a new line of attack on Franklin 
Union in the courts. The attempt to surrender Franklin’s 
corporate charter was stopped because it couid not be shown 
that Franklin was free of debt and had paid all of its legal 
obligations. 


Tue strike of the members of the typefounders’ unions, 
which was inaugurated early in October, and which lasted 
fifteen weeks, was declared off January 9, and the members 
of the unions made the best terms they could with the employ- 
ers and returned to work. In connection with this strike there 
are facts interesting both to the employers of typographical 
union labor and to the members of the typographical unions 
themselves. This labor struggle, in which about four hundred 
men were interested, has wiped out the defense fund of the 
International Typographical Union, and brought upon the 
heads of President Lynch and the Executive Council of the 
union, if reports are true, the wrath of the entire membership. 
The typefounders’ union was affiliated with the I. T. U., and 
hence drew benefits from its defense fund. Taking the I. T. U. 
strike benefit limit of thirteen weeks, placing the number of 
strikers at four hundred, and assuming that each striker drew 
an average of $6 a week in benefits, they have drawn out in 
the thirteen weeks not less than $31,200. This sum is said 
to be too low an estimate, those claiming to be conversant 
with the facts saying that $40,000 was taken from the I. T. U. 
defense fund for the benefit of the strikers, who lost in the 
end. May 31 last, according to the report of Secretary-Treas- 
urer Bramwood, of the I. T. U., there was a balance in the 
I. T. U. defense fund of $32,295.92. Additions to the fund 
since last May would add but little more to it, and it is 
doubtful if there were more than $35,000 in it when the type- 
founders’ strike was inaugurated. The seven typefounders’ 
unions had in their local treasuries May 31 last $887.46. They 
were credited with a total membership of 442, of which 
seventy-one were delinquent in payment of dues. The seven 
unions paid into the I. T. U. treasury for the fiscal year of 
the I. T. U., which ended May 31 last, $1,575.80, of which 
$1,304.70 was per capita tax. The seven unions drew out of 
the fund benefits during the same period amounting to $325. 
According to the Unionist, of New York city, a journal 
devoted to typographical union affairs, the I. T. U. paid to 
the typefounders from October 21 to November 31 last, $13,- 
155.25 in strike benefits. Clearly the typefounders have been 
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an expensive affiliated body for the I. T. U., when what they 
have paid in and what they have cost are considered. With 
an exhausted defense fund, it does not seem to Typothetzans 
as if the I. T. U. would risk the eight-hour-day fight that is 
being agitated for 1905. 

THE annual Franklin Day dinner of the Chicago Typothete, 
which was held at the Auditorium hotel Saturday evening, 
January 16, was the most successful of the annual dinners 
which have been given by the organization. More than one 
hundred and fifty master printers were in attendance, many 
of them coming from cities in the territory surrounding Chi- 
cago and being for the day the guests of the Chicago Typothe- 
te. The out-of-town printers were the guests of Thomas E. 
Donnelley, of the R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, of Chi- 
cago, at a breakfast at the Union League Club at 12:30 o’clock 
Saturday. It was the intention to have all the visitors attend 
some theater in a body on Saturday afternoon, but the closing 
of all the Chicago playhouses because of the Iroquois theater 
disaster made it necessary to abandon that part of the program. 
A. R. Barnes, of A. R. Barnes & Co., vice-president of the 
Chicago Typothete, opened the speechmaking part of the 
banquet by introducing W. H. French, of Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler, as the toastmaster of the evening. The toasts and 
those who responded to them follow: ‘“ Benjamin Franklin,” 
Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, of Chicago; “ The Employer and 
His Duty to Law and Order,” Horace K. Tenney, of Chicago; 
“The Country Printer,” Amos P. Wilder, editor of the State 
Journal, Madison, Wisconsin; “The Dignity of the Printing 
Business,” Toby Rubovits, of Chicago; “ Our Sister Typothe- 
te,” Alfred G. Wright, of Milwaukee; “Social Readjust- 
ment,” Henry J. Furber, Jr., of Chicago. The out-of-town 
guests were: H. O. Brumder, A. G. Wright, N. L. Burdick, 
Bernard Cannon, George Owen, John W. Campsie, Fred Poll- 
worth, S. E. Tate, John Tainsh, Charles Gillet and H. W. J. 
Meyer, of Milwaukee; John J. Condon, A. Dolan and H. H. 
Green, of Bloomington, Illinois; James A. Bell, of Elkhart, 
Indiana; George E. Cockerton, of Danville, Illinois; Fred W. 
Gage, of Battle Creek, Michigan; E. A. Stowe, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Gerald B. Franks, of Peoria, Illinois; 
Eugene Smith, of Aurora, Illinois; A. L. Lindstrum and 
George A. Perry, of Galesburg, Illinois; C. E. Uhler, of 
Decatur, Illinois; W. H. Wagner, of Freeport, Illinois; D. 
W. and W. C. Wilson, of Elgin, Illinois; R. L. Warren, of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; A. B. Morse, of St. Joseph, Michigan; 
Charles C. Cargill, of Grand Rapids, Michigan; Charles H. 
Peters, of Saginaw, Michigan; Charles L. Des Aulniers, of 
Moline, Illinois; M. N. Price, of Zion City, Illinois; George 
H. Blanchard, of Davenport, Iowa; L. P. Allen, of Clinton, 
Iowa; C. B.. Hayward, of Joliet, Illinois; E. A. Brewster, 
of Joliet, Illinois. 





ON THE MENU. 

“What have you in the larder?” asked the cannibal King 
of his chef. 

“Not so much to-day, Your Elevatedness,” explained the 
chef. “ Nothing except a printer and an actor.” 

“Oh, well, fix them up some way.” 

The chef bowed several times and rubbed his hands 
together. 

“Would your serenely altitudinous excellency deign to sug- 
gest some method of preparing the two persons —some new 
dish, for instance, that would be pleasant to your royal 
palate?” 

“Don’t go to any bother. 
and the actor in the supe.” 

And the court jester stepped up and resigned — Judge. 


Just put the printer in the pi 





INDISPENSABLE. 
Your publication is indispensable to every well-regulated 
print-shop in the country— Mark Hunt, Editor, Wells County 
Free Press, Fessenden, North Dakota. 














Photo by George R. Lawrence. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, book- 
lets and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature 
submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


James A. Trent, Trundles Cross Roads, Tennessee.— The use of 
suitable inks on the many attractive colored papers now available for 
commercial printing is indicative of good taste and judgment. The 
spacing on one or two of the headings is rather indefinite. 

Cuarztes Roxorr, St. Louis, Missouri All the ads. are attractive, 
and the arrangement the best possible under the limitations noted. Upon 
the copy depends a great deal the typographical success of the ad., and 
although the effect of well-written copy is sometimes minimized by 
indifferent display, yet the reverse is also true, that often the advertis- 
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er’s copy is so written that a decent type arrangement is impossible. 
Much ingenuity is shown in the border designs, and always to the 
advantage of the enclosed ad. Two ads. are reproduced that are sug- 
gestive designs in the panel style. 

E. D. Bepat, Chicago.— The design is good, but type arrangement 
and presswork very poor. No appreciation of the purpose of vignetted 
h_lf-tone is shown, and the crowding and uneven letter-spacing of the 
type in the panels is suggestive of the uninformed amateur. 

James WELLS, Wesson, Mississippi— A pyramidal arrangement never 
looks well, and the top one of two lines should be the longer, even if 
necessary to make two lines of the lower, or to set in a smaller size. 
Otherwise the heading is a distinct improvement over copy. 

Recinatp Gopson, Brandon, Manitoba.— The blotter is rather attract- 
ive, the stock tints harmonizing with the colors used. An extra-con- 
densed gothic is not a desirable line for the heading, where a line of 
tle series set for the other display should have been adopted. 

I. M. Keerer & Son, Fremont, Ohio.— Both booklets are nearly 
perfect and extremely creditable as the output of a country office. The 
composition and register, color, presswork and embossing show a suffi- 
ciently high-grade of endeavor to merit the encomium offered. 

Huntiey S. Turner, Ayer, Massachusetts.— Good taste would limit 
the type selection on a circular of the simple character shown to not 
more than two faces — heading and body-type. The third face used is of 
so entirely a dissimilar design that it is out of harmony with the other 
two. 

Winn & Hammonp, printers, binders and engravers, issue a card 
printed with a green and red holly wreath design, with the season’s 
greetings, accompanying a calendar printed on skiver leather, with the 
design of an Indian head, the pad showing white letters cut out on a 
brown tint. 

Tue REPUBLICAN PrintiInG Company, Everett, Pennsylvania.— There 
is too much matter on the blotter to make an entirely effective ad., and 
the composition is not arranged with entire good taste. If set smaller, 
with more space between the different statements, there would be an 
improvement. 


A. K. Ness, St. Ignace, Michigan.— The menus are interesting on; 


account of the variety in shape and folding, showing that originality is 
not necessarily confined to type display, but that considerations of paper 
and folding are excellent channels for the development of odd and 
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catchy printing. Other samples show an intelligent appreciation of the 
requirements of correct commercial printing. 


P. J. Srapter, Stillwater, Minnesota.— Heavy black faces in the 
larger sizes should be avoided if the printing is to be in black ink. 
The headings are all interesting and distinct improvements over the 
printed copy. The millinery heading should have been set in a smaller 
and lighter style. 


Macnotia Printinc Company, New Martinsville, West Virginia.— 
The announcement is susceptible of only one improvement. A very 
heavy black ink in place of the green shown would be more effective 
on the stock used. A medium gray paper is too strong for anything but 
a very deep tone of color. 


Joun Lawrence, Talbotton, Georgia. Excessive paneling on com- 
mercial headings is wrong, particularly on a one-color job. As a rule, 
type of the Engravers’ Roman class should not be used with panels. 
It is suitable only for normal arrangement, and does not look well 
cramped into a panel design. 


A. F. Harris, Healdsburg, California. Light-face rule is rather 
weak and ineffective in panelwork, especially a single-rule design. Sub- 
stitute a one-point face rule and strength and effectiveness will be given 
to the heading. Otherwise it is a satisfactory job, particularly if the 
word ornaments were omitted. 

Tue CampsBett Press, Chicago.— The advertising of this company 
is always effective and the results are usually obtained by simple design, 
plain type effects, but artistic treatment and color arrangement. The 
term “ Modern Way” used on one of their advertising enclosures is 
entirely applicable to their work. 

Joun P. Garvey, Hamilton, Ontario— The card is interesting in 
design, and the color scheme in harmony with the tint of the card. 
This goes a long way toward the making of an attractive bit of printing, 
and the novel arrangement adds the quality of catchiness that makes it 
a good business card for a printer. 

“‘GeorcE Junior Repusiic,” Freeville, New York.— The circular is 
arranged and printed in a very good style. The first page is a particu- 
larly neat and attractive design, and indicates in some degree that these 
printers must be under the guidance of some one possessing good taste 
and judgment in things typographical. 

J. M. Rosinson, Norton & Co., Louisville, Kentucky.— Where abso- 
lute cheapness is shown in regard to paper, it is scarcely worth while 
to criticise either composition or presswork. The cover, both design 
and stock, are attractive, but apart from that the catalogue is depressing 
from any except the economical point of view. 

Geratp L. CuHarp, Bombay, India.— Although not especially novel 
in design, the specimens are well printed, both color and presswork 
being acceptable. The material will not allow the best usages of display 
to be followed, but rearrangement and respacing would improve the 
typographical appearance of some of the pages. 

Lee Opcers, Davenport, Iowa.— The jewelry heading is sufficiently 
attractive, but this is not true of the Tribune heading. Type in small 
panels looks better with each line centered, long or short, as the case 
may be, without attempting to set the full measure if it is necessary 
to resort to uneven letter-spacing in order to do so. 

Paut A. Domann, Clinton, Iowa.— Variety and adaptability are 
shown in the samples, and these are displayed without the aid of the 
panel that very often surrounds a multitude of typographical sins. 
This reliance on type itself, which generally is sufficient material for 
the production of a satisfactory job, is gladly noted. 

Tue Dopson Times, Dodson; Louisiana.— Black and brown: on white 
paper is a rather cold combination of color.. This, combined with not 
very effective display, keeps the set of commercial printing in the 
mediocre class. A.colored stock, preferably a yellow tint, would improve 
the printing by giving’ warmth to the color scheme. 

Frep Dore, St. John, New Brunswick.— The commercial printing is 
set in good style, except that there is some objection to that form of 
typographical ornament known as the pointer on work of this kind. 
Pointers should only be used on advertising composition. A tendency 
to large display on business cards should be restrained. 


Ouiver Kemp, Trenton, New Jersey.— Evidently the bill-head has 
been arranged to meet a special need. In all business forms, utility is 
the first consideration, and style must yield to convenience. The type 
and arrangement are correct, except that the words “dollars” and 
“received payment” are unnecessarily set in a smaller size. 

James B. Simonton, Atlanta, Georgia.— Title headings to different 
sections of a pamphlet should be about one size smaller than the body- 
type if in black type, and one or two sizes larger if similar type to the 
body matter is used. An understanding of proportional display is not 
shown by the large type used for the top line of the Civic Year Book. 

Gorpvon & Gortcu, Brisbane, Australia— An interesting and taste- 
fully printed pamphlet has been issued by the above firm, entitled “ A 
Retrospect.” It is a brief description of the fifty years’ progress in 


‘the -firm’s history, and-embodies in: its contents some interesting views 


of various Australian cities in 1853, and the same scenes in’ 1903.’ It 
is attractive as a brief epitome of Australian progress and of the growth 
of the Press Agency of Gordon & Gotch, evidenced by illustrations of 





























offices in thirteen English colonial cities. The cover is an elaborate 
design, in colors, showing the coats of arms of the different Australian, 
New Zealand and African States. 

Mitton A. Etuis, Denver, Colorado.— The type arrangement of 
samples submitted is good, but the color combinations are rather garish. 
Green and red on purple stock is showy, but apt to become tiresome, 
and should not be used where permanence is desired. Tones of the 
same color, both in paper and ink, would be a more desirable com- 
bination. 

E. D. Spurrett, Rockford, Illinois— Improvement is possible in 
many of the samples shown. Appreciation of proper type combination 
is wanting in some instances, but the Recital program is very satis- 
factory and could be used as a model for the betterment of some of 
the other work shown. Red, pink and purple is not a combination that 
wears well. 

L. A. Croucu, Somerville, Massachusetts.— The announcement is 
not quite in the best style, and suggests inexperience by its composition. 
It is particularly important that such an announcement should be in 
the very best form possible, because it is, in a way, a promise, and its 
appearance does not indicate the ability to do the work that it claims 
will be done. 

E. N. Heaton, Smithville, Missourii— The four-page circular is a 
very creditable piece of composition, and there is nothing about it to 
indicate that it was set in a small town. It is a difficult thing to handle 
a large number of features, and give distinction to each, and it is 
ventured that no department store ad. in a metropolitan daily was ever 
better arranged. 

Seymour R. Otson, Hutchinson, Minnesota.— A panel design should 
not be crowded by the matter contained therein. The personal letter- 
head will look better if reduced one size throughout. Color selection is 
attractive on all work. Typewriter type should not be used on circulars 
except as a facsimile in purple ink. In black ink it gives a circular a 
cheap appearance. 

Hersert L. Know.tton, Plymouth, Massachusetts.— The specimens 
show a neat, tasteful style of composition that should prevail more 
generally in commercial work. Simple arrangement, on the whole, is 
most satisfactory, both from the artistic point of view and from the 
economical motives that always have an important influence on com- 
posing-room conduct. 

Frank C. Davis, Valatie, New York.— The handbill shown has not 
enough feature to be effective. Some of the display should be~made 
smaller in order to allow some word or line to stick out and be seen 
at a distance. Curiosity is thus aroused on the part of the reader, and 
he is tempted to stop and look more closely. It must have the quality 
of “‘catchiness” to be useful. 

R. G. Kenny, Canton, Illinois The program is well arranged and 
suggestive for work of that character. The use of Blanchard in the 
running head is deprecated, as shown, a text like the title or an old 
style being preferable on account of consistency and harmony. The 
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Sunday Ebruing, Berember 28, 1902 Men's Voices “Ademe Fideles,” Oh, Come All Ve Faithful. 
: Toe Sing, Choirs of .Angets. 
Cherm Yea, Lond, We Greet Thee. 
































title-page could be improved by dropping the top lines two or three 
Picas, in the interest of better balance. The larger mass of type should 
always be nearer the center. Apart from these two strictures, it is a 
very satisfactory job, and the title and an inside page is reproduced, 
the first as an example of neat typography and the latter as a sug- 
gestive arrangement for program work. The outside rules in red; the 
type in black. 

ELectro-TINT Encravinc Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—The 
cover for The Booklovers’ Magazine for January, 1904, both in design 
and workmanship, is an attractive and dignified cover. These two 
qualities combined should make it an effective competitor with other 
publications of the month for the notice of the public. Among the 
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many bizarre poster effects seen nowadays in cover-designs, such a one 
stands out in dignified relief. 

Tue Monapnocxk Press, East Jaffrey, New Hampshire.— A title or 
cover-page, with a few exceptions, when an occasional line of contrast- 
ing type may be used, should be set in one series, and a plain, neat 
style is entirely suitable for the cover-pages shown. The arrangement 
of the card is not good, its division into four horizontal panels of nearly 
the same size making its appearance very flat. 

Tue January number of The Operative Miller comes in holiday attire. 
The cover-design is the work of John Paulding, the famous Chicago 
sculptor, and is emblematic of the name of the publication as well as of 
the milling industry. The publishers, prior to going to press with the 
paper, made a test of how the cover would impress the initiated by 
submitting to them copies of the design. The almost universal verdict 
seems to have been that it is a “‘ reproduction of the real thing.” While 
the design shows every evidence of being a clay model, the lifeless 
expression so common in work of this kind is entirely overcome. The 
interior of the book contains further specimens by this well-known artist. 


F 
i 








MODELED COVER-DESIGN, 


The typographical part of the work is of a very high order, seldom found 
in trade publications. Every cut indicates that more than ordinary care 
has been taken in bringing out every possible detail. The paper is a 
special coated stock, something entirely new, and was selected because 
of the artistic effects possible to obtain with it. The ad. pages of 
The Operative Miller have already been commented on by THE INLAND 
Printer. The designs, which are all emblematic of the milling business, 
as well as the style and arrangements of type, bear the earmarks of 
originality. The small card ads. appear to be given the same amount 
of attention as the full-page designs. They are carefully illustrated and 
are well balanced typographically. They form a part of the classified 
ad. department of the publication, covering twelve pages, and are run 
in columns alternating with fine type want ads., which practice, we 
understand, is original with the publishers. 

E. V. Tuorn & Son, Yokahama, Japan.— A booklet describing the 
growth of a printing-office, and called “‘ Big Oaks from Little Acorns 
Grow,” is interesting but scareely suggestive of the good work and 
finish that is usually associated with success. Body-matter printed in 
a window-blind green, surrounded with a rule border in red, and half- 
tones in blue, is a combination that does not entirely coincide with 
our conception of Japanese taste (assuming that the work has been done 
by native artisans), and if printed with a fine grade of cut black suit- 
able for the half-tone, it would at least have shown more evidence of 













































































the ability that goes with success. The presswork could also be 
improved, although perhaps it 1s not fair to judge Japanese work by 
Western standards. 

Osweco MACHINE Works, Oswego, New York.— A four-page folder, 
descriptive and illustrative of their works, and described in lieu of a 
personal visit to those who can not have the latter pleasure. It contains 
many small but carefully printed half-tone views of the various depart- 
ments, and the brief accompanying text, with side heads, rule border 
and display lines, are in red. 

‘“TuHe Mininc Gazette,” Houghton, Michigan.— The series of ads. 
are attractive, and the use of the same style and type in all gives them 
a distinction that will be valuable to the advertiser if the ads. are run 
consecutively. An improvement in composition would have been the 
use of a narrower measure, except for occasional display lines, allowing 
more space between type and rules. 

“Farm LiFe,” an illustrated monthly magazine for farm folks, pub- 
lished by Rand, McNally & Co., is an attractive specimen of class 
literature, exceptionally well printed and illustrated, and a marked 
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CHRISTMAS COVER-DESIGN. 


departure front the trash usually foisted upon the farming community. 
The Christmas cover-design is reproduced herewith as an example of 
a combination of photography and decorative work. 

A. W. Pore, Jacksonville, Florida.— The ad. display on the program 
is ‘rather monotonous on account of the straight line arrangement, 
precise and equal spacing of the lines, and insufficient contrast in type 
sizes. What might be called broken arrangement would have given 
more variety to the ads. It is desirable to make all ads. distinctive, 
which is not possible by the arrangement followed. 

WiLit1AM ELANpDER, Western Springs, Illinois— The cover lacks 
feature. It is an ingenious design, but if part of the time spent in 
composing the border had been devoted to the consideration of the job 
as a problem in display, some arrangement might have been evolved, 
simpler, perhaps, but giving more emphasis to the main line and a less 
incoherent arrangement for the balance of the design. 

W. B. Martin, Salt Lake City, Utah.— Good taste is a large factor 
in the specimens received, The Deseret News heading being a particu- 
larly well-balanced and graceful job. Type borders are not always 
desirable, on account of the difficulty of arranging them without the 
joints showing. The suggestion of unfinish that this non-joining makes 
very often prevents their use where perfect work is desired. 

CuHartes R. Grover Company, Nashua, New Hampshire.-— The 
removal notice is a trifle overdone in the way of typographical acces- 
sories. Three colors, not including the bronzes, both silver and gold, 
would have been sufficient, although perhaps the three different type 
borders shown were necessary in order to exploit the varied colors. 
A more harmonious and dignified style would have avoided the use 
of the borders and the business card on top, simply placing the notice, 
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with a colored initial, in the center, or in the center of the sheet 
folded once. ‘This would have made a convincing and pleasing bit of 
printing, more artistic, because more simple, and incidentally saved 
three printings. 

Tue Biccer Print Suop, Corsicana, Texas.— The work from this 
shop shows an intelligent appreciation of the needs of its customers. 
Although delighting in odd and quaint type and color arrangements for 
exploiting their own work, the stationery for their customers is all 
plain and neat in display, which, combined with good ink, paper and 
presswork, is always the most satisfactory kind to produce. 


Miss Emirty F. Batpwin, Buffalo, New York.— The two specimens 
shown are rather unequal in merit. The bill-head is neat and well 
arranged, but the blotter is not well displayed, and although three colors 
are used, the contrast in type sizes is not sufficient to make the three 
printings worth while. The type is too uniform in size and too scattered 
to be effective. It is refined, but wants strength and distinction. 


Epwarp J. THoLen, Syracuse, New York.— The pamphlet does not 
rise above a very ordinary standard of workmanship, either in com- 
position or presswork. It fails to comply with a very necessary require- 
“ment of good taste—uniformity of style in the display pages and 
headings — and the display on the cover and inside title is not well 
arranged or spaced. The presswork is weak and color not uniform. 

L. W. Jones, Boonville, New York.— Some indecision as to what 
constitutes correct spacing and arrangement is shown among the sam- 
ples sent, but otherwise a fair average of displaywork is shown. When 
a job is set in a series of some fancy letter, it is usually best to use a 
plainer face for the smaller lines — individual names, catch lines, etc.— 
because sometimes these letters become obscure as the sizes decrease. 

H. M. Brant ey, Osceola, Arkansas.— Gold ink is not strong enough 
to be effective on the stock shown. A good black or blue-black color 
would have been preferable, especially because the message of the type 
is rather obscured by undue ornamentation and rulework. The best 
way to make the job effective would be to print it in two tones of blue — 
deep blue for the text and a lighter tint for the borders and ornaments. 

H. G. Grotr, Detroit, Michigan.— A uniform style of composition, 
color and quality of paper used in a series of the commercial forms is a 
very desirable and attractive procedure. The samples shown are set in 
a panel style that will wear well, and the colors used are agreeable. 
The one fault is failure to use the colored stock throughout. It would 
have been worth while, even if the envelopes had to be made by special 
order. 

H. H. Marten Printinc Company, Clinton, Missouri.— Whenever 
possible, type set inside of a border should conform in shape with the 
panel. Extended faces look very well in heading panels, but, in a 
long, narrow panel, appear very flat and displeasing to the eye. In 
the latter case, normal or condensed letters can be used. The samples 
are unequal in merit, the insurance blotter and the firm heading being 
the best. 

F. S. Foster, Ellsworth, Kansas.— The booklet is attractive and orig- 
inal, and its simple and clear type layout makes it a valuable medium 
for the advertising purpose intended, and interesting from the printer’s 
point of view on account of the suggestive make-up. Perhaps the firm 
name, used as a running head on all pages, would be an improvement. 
It would be so, most decidedly, if there were many competitors in the 
same line. 

W. E. Wan, Moline, Illinois.— Both the card and envelope stuffer 
display graceful design and harmonious coloring. Perhaps the card is a 
bit too ornate for a personal business card, but printers are not bound 
in this respect by conventional usage, and their stationery may show 
more variety in color and design so long as the canons of good taste 
are not violated. The card in question is not in any way a violation 
of this rule. 

Keystone Typerounpry, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— Typefound- 
ers’ printing is generally expected to be a shade more pretentious than 
other work, and the announcement of the appointment of Champlin & 
Smith as their Western agents is in no way below the standard. The 
stock and colors rightly harmonize, and the type selection and arrange- 
ment are sufficiently attractive to stimulate further inquiry regarding the 
desirable faces shown. - 

Wa ter Patterson, New London, Connecticut.— Word-ornaments, 
especially placed between the words of a line, are in poor taste, because 
meaningless and tending to the obscurity of the type. Advertising 
display must be as clean and plain as possible, and everything that 
causes confusion must be avoided. A high grade of composition is not 
usually demanded on the class of work shown, but it is an excellent 
field for practice and improvement. 

E. T. SAaversrum, Lead, South Dakota. — The rule border design 
surrounding the jewelry circular is well-balanced and artistic, but the 
type display is not good. ‘There is an embarrassment of matter, which 
has tempted the compositor to display everything, thus bringing every- 
thing to a dead level from which nothing rises to attract attention. 
One or two lines should have been set much larger and the rest kept 
down, in the interest of good display. 

James G. McCutcueon, Bradford, Pennsylvania.— The program of 
the nineteenth annual ball of Typographical Union No. 185 is a very 























ingenious bit of printing. The cover makes a four-page paper, set in 
nonpareil, three columns, six picas wide, to the page. The first page 
of the program is a neat panel design, with tints, and a make-up and 
composing-rule in silver bronze. The order of dances makes two pages 
that are perfect in type and style, the committees being printed on the 
back. The entire program is an attractive souvenir of what was 
undoubtedly a pleasant event. 

Tue Pirscue Press, Dayton, Ohio.— The catalogue is a well-designed 
and appropriately typed piece of printing. Cover and inside stock 
rightly harmonize with the ink color, and the entire layout is effective 
and elegant. An error is the use of a type-face for the sidenotes 
differing only slightly in design from the body type and of the same 
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A smaller and blacker face should have been used, or a smaller 
The presswork does not do the fine half-tones justice, a very 
The cover 
The 


size. 
italic. 
important matter when machinery illustrations are shown. 
is a suggestive though simple type design and is reproduced. 
inside rule in green and the rest in dark brown. 





THE DOG. 


The dog is eloquently built, 

For would he speak his joy or guilt, 
With either end of him he may 

The secret of his heart display. 


Some very decent dogs are yellow, 
But those who early bark and bellow 
Against the bright, innocuous moon 
Should do it less or not so soon. 


The dog, he is, to say the least, 

A very interesting beast. 

There’s only one bad kind of him, 
All other dogs are cherubim. 


L’ENVOI. 


The kind of dog I mean is he 
That’s owned by some one else than me. 
— Arthur Colton, in Harper’s Magazine for November. 





THINKS IT’S WORTH MORE. 
Take my advice and make the price of THE INLAND PRINTER 
$3 per annum. It’s worth that, and more—M. De Witt 
Siewers, Washington, D. C. ; 
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HeysacH-BusH ComPANy, engravers, etc., Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, are offering prizes for competitive designs for a series 
of blotters for advertising their business, and invite artists to 
send for particulars. 

Exits BrorHers, printers, 581 South Park avenue, Buffalo, 
New York, have gone into rubber stamp manufacturing, and 
have four of the largest firms in the United States as their 
established customers. 

Mr. W. E. Situ, wholesale and manufacturing stationer 
and printer of Bridge street, Sydney, and Newcastle, N. S. W., 
has changed his London address from 97 Queen Victoria street 
to 44 Bow Lane, E. C. 

Marc G. Perkins, late of the American Press Association, 
Omaha, Nebraska, has resigned as manager of that branch and 
will reénter the newspaper business, having purchased an inter- 
est in the Columbus (Neb.) Telegram. 

THE vigorous refutation of the charges made against the 
Ault & Wiborg Company, in the report of Assistant Post-: 
master-General Bristow, is comprehensive and convincing, and 
well received by the many friends of that well-known house. 

PrINTERS INK JoNsSON has issued to his customers a “ tin 
card” celebrating his “tin wedding,” as he styles his tenth 
ink business anniversary. Printers Ink Jonson is nothing if 
not aggressive, and his tin testimonial is neither trite nor 
tentative. 


Mr. L. A. HALL, manager of the Western branch of F. F. 
Pulver Company, Rochester, New York, manufacturer of cel- 
luloid novelties, badges, buttons, etc., sends a number of 
attractive novelties appropriate to the season and of much 
artistic merit. 


THE duographs and other novelties, for calendars and 
advertising purposes, shown by the Bellman Assotiation, 233- 
235 North Park avenue, Austin, Illinois, are worth the atten- 
tion of printers who wish to add an attractive and profitable 
side line to their business. 


Harotp Heimer, for the past five years associated with 
Niagara Paper Mills, announces to his friends and the trade 
that hereafter he will be identified, as manager of sales, with 
Mohawk Valley Woolen Company, of Frankfort, New York, 
maker of papermaker’s felts and jackets. 

Was AHEAD OF THE TIMES.— Several years ago there 
wandered into the editor’s office of a small Ohio weekly an 
itinerant printer — you have all seen him — who persuaded the 
editor, publisher, and business manager to give him some work. 
At the end of the day the tramp wanted a dollar “for a bath, 
clean shave, and sleeping quarters.” After some scraping about 
the dollar was forthcoming. The bath, however, was more 
internal than external, and when he reported for work in the 
morning, the tramp still “had it with him.” During the morn- 
ing the editor, publisher and business manager had occasion 
to go into the composing-room. There, seated on a stool made 
of an old type box and two sticks sat our friend, rather the 
worse for wear, with a fist full of type. The editor, p. and 
b. m. watched him for a moment and then to his utter surprise 
saw the tramp grab a handful of type and throw it at the case 
with the exclamation, “ Hunt your holes, damn you, hunt your 
holes.” The strange sequel to the story is that the enterprising 
editor, publisher and business manager is now the general 
manager of the Unitype company, which manufactures a type- 
setting machine in which the type “hunts its hole.” He says 
he often feels like apologizing to the tramp for kicking him 
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out so suddenly and vigorously, for no fault except that of 
being years ahead of the times.— Newspaper Maker. 


BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTOENGRAVING.— The growing 
demand for a higher scientific and technical knowledge and 
skill in the art of photoengraving is emphasized by the organ- 
ization of a club of practical engravers in New York city for 
the purposes of discussion and mutual improvement. This is 
evidence that shop practice is not sufficient to round out the 
worker’s knowledge satisfactorily, and is additional proof that 
the skilled artisan of the future will be school trained and 
developed afterward by shop practice. In the photoengraving 
field opportunity of exceptional value is offered by the Bissell 
College of Photoengraving at Effingham, Illinois, which has 
been inspected by practical engravers and warmly commended. 
The school is finely equipped with all the paraphernalia neces- 
sary and has a first-class faculty. Its inception makes another 
stride forward in providing means to make the American 
artisan the equal, if not the superior, of any in the world. 
With the development of the printing arts, the requirements of 
the worker are becoming of a more and more exacting nature, 
and a sound foundation on which to develop the native talent 
of the worker, as arranged for by the Bissell College of Photo- 
engraving, will prove of incalculable benefit to the trade. 
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This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of 
printers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all state- 
ments published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 


PERFORATING, SCORING, NUMBERING AND 
PRINTING — ONE OPERATION. 


It has remained for The Bates Machine Company to place 
at the disposal of the printer a very ingenious automatic per- 
forating machine, possessing all the many characteristics 
required to make it thoroughly practicable. In its conception, 
design and construction, the entire machine is remarkable for 
its simplicity, its accuracy of operation and the perfection of 
results obtained. It may be locked in the form separately, 
when there is no printing or numbering to be done, or imposed 
together with typographic numbering machines and entirely 





ILLUSTRATION ACTUAL SIZE. 


SOFTENING THE BLOW. 


The latest charge against a printer’s devil is that he con- 
veyed this message to a lady artist: 

“The editor regrets ’e is unable to make use of the 
enclosed contribution, for the offer of which ’e is much 
obliged.” 

Lapy —“ Oh! did he really say that?” 

P. D—“ No; ’e said, ‘ Take this stuff away, Bill; it makes 
me sick.’ ”— Exchange. 





HELPFUL TO BOTH PROPRIETOR AND 
WORKMAN. 


We find the magazine very helpful both to proprietors and 
workmen, who are not only permitted but urged to read it 
carefully— W. S. and L. H. Bowen, Brookhaven, Minnesota. 





A FAMILIAR FACE. 


AFFABLE STRANGER — I can’t help thinking I have seen your 
picture somewhere in the newspapers. 

Hon. Mr. GREATMAN — Oh, no doubt, no doubt. 
been published. 

STRANGER — Then I was not mistaken. 


It’s often 


What were you 


cured of? 





surrounded with type matter. The parts are made to the point 
system and the style of the perforating is of the much favored 
colorless pinhole variety in appearance after the perforated part 
has been separated. No attachments of any kind are necessary 
on the tympan, and the strength of the tympan remains prac- 
tically unimpaired. 

The driving head consists of a metal block (70 by 92 
points), in which the plunger and a powerful main-spring are 
mounted. The case containing the perforating blade (18 points 
by 3 inches) is easily assembled to the driver. Two or more 
of the blades interlock so that any length of perforation may 
be obtained. The blades are made to a uniform length of 
three inches and all of them in line are operated by one driv- 
ing head, which may be so located in the form that the plunger 
driving the mechanism strikes the tympan beyond the margin 
of the stock to be perforated. This plunger, when at rest, is 
above “type high” and as the impression is made, its depres- 
sion raises the perforating blade or blades to a position in 
which the cutters are slightly more than “type high.” As 
the platen withdraws after making the impression, it releases 
the plunger, which recedes the perforating blades to a position 
considerably below the height of type, thus preventing them 
from coming in contact with the ink rollers. 

The cutters are made of tool-steel, carefully hardened and 
tempered, and every part of the machine is made upon the 























interchangeable system. Creasing or scoring blades may be 
quickly substituted for perforating blades and used in the same 
cases with the same driving head. Other than the main-spring, 
there are no springs or screws, either in the driving head or 
in the perforating blade, but both are so designed that they 
may be taken apart instantly for cleansing and lubrication. 
It may be successfully operated upon either platen or cylinder 
presses, and it should be borne in mind that the character of 
its perforation is not simply an indentation, but a clean cut, 
equaling the best pinhole perforation, which is otherwise only 
accomplished with the most expensive perforating machine at 
a separate operation. The reputation of the makers for pro- 
ducing fine, accurate 
numbering mechan- 
isms of the highest 
possible standard — 
which are most favor- 
ably known the world 
Over — warrants the 
expectation that this 
seapised system, . practi- VIEW SHOWING INTERLOCKING SECTIONS 
cally eliminating the WITH CROSS SECTION. 
present cost of per- “ 
forating, will prove entirely satisfactory. Every machine is 
fully guaranteed, and the trade should have no hesitation in 
placing its orders for an attachment which may soon be looked 
upon as indispensable to an up-to-date printing establishment. 
Descriptive matter with full particulars, prices, etc., will 
be promptly furnished by applying to the general offices of The 
Bates Machine Company, 346 Broadway, New York city, or 
their branch office, 2 Cooper street, Manchester, England. 
Correspondence is solicited with typefounders and dealers in 
printers’ materials in all parts of the world. 








Tue Coy rotary press, page 667, is a special machine; but 
it is a long-distance one. 





SEVERAL calendar houses are already advertising calendars 
for 1905 by the New Payne Process. These calendars mark 
the most radical departure from ordinary lines we have ever 
seen. Nothing could be more novel or attractive. 





Tue Star Engravers’ Supply Company, 81-83 Fulton street, 
New York city, has added to its already complete stock of 
supplies for photoengravers a line of rubber-bound etching 
brushes, thus enabling its patrons to purchase all their supplies 
from the one concern, a convenience that will, no doubt, be 
appreciated. 





Rosert R. BurraGE, 35-37 Frankfort street, New York city, 
maker of padding glue, offers to mail a sample of his glue to 
any reputable firm that asks for it on their printed stationery. 
This glue is already well known, but this offer is made that 
those who have not yet tried it may do so without cost to 
themselves. 





Tue New Payne Printing Process has attracted the atten- 
tion of the John & Ollier Engraving Company, 270 Fifth 
avenue, Chicago, which is making a specialty of plates for this 
process. The company claims that the process will double the 
earnings of any platen press, and the effect obtained from its 
new plates is certainly new and striking. 





Tue Kramer Web Manufacturing Company, 228-230 Cherry 
street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has recently placed upon the 
market a new style attachment for platen presses capable of 
adjustment to any style machine where the framework is open. 
A booklet, “The How and the Why,” makes interesting read- 
ing, not only to intending purchasers but to all printers who 
have any idea of specializing. A copy will be mailed free to 
all who write for it. 
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OLD-TIME PRINTERS’ REUNION. 


The nineteenth celebration of the Old-time Printers’ Asso- 
ciation took place at the Sherman House Monday night, Janu- 
ary 11. The affair was an informal reception to invited guests, 
among whom were a number from out of town. 

The purposes of the association, which was formed in 1885, 
are to keep alive the memories of former associates in the 
craft, to cultivate the spirit of fraternity, to relieve distress 
and to encourage those who desire to improve their position. 
A platform so broad and purposes so worthy have always 
assured activity by the membership, and since its formation 
the society has flourished vigorously until it now numbers 
in the neighborhood of three hundred members. A residence 
of twenty-five years in the city is required for membership. 

The society has on its rolls ministers, publishers, news- 
paper men, lawyers, physicians, bankers and merchants, as 
well as those following the different branches of the typo- 
graphic art. As all are aware, from the time of Benjamin 
Franklin, in whose honor this celebration is held, up to the 
present, the printer’s case has often been the stepping stone to 
professional and business life and political preferment, and the 
Old-time Printers’ Association has not been lagging in this 
regard, as it numbers among its members several prominent 
officeholders, without at all exhausting the available material. 

A general invitation was’ sent to former members of the 
association now in other cities, and it was the idea to make 
this affair a general reunion of all members. The first officers 
of the association were: President, J. S. Thompson; secre- 
tary, A. C. Cameron; directors, John Anderson, W. A. 
Hornish, P. C. Camberg, J. S. Thompson, Andrew McNally, 
A. C. Cameron, John Buckie, Jr., Samuel Rastall, A. Me- 
Cutcheon, David Oliphant. 

Of this list but four survive, Messrs. Anderson, McNally, 
Rastall and Oliphant. The present officers are: President, 
Samuel Rastall; vice-president, O. H. Perry; secretary, 
William Mill. 

The committee in charge of the arrangements of the cele- 
bration was made up as follows: S. Rastall, O. H. Perry, 
N. Welch, A. B. Adair, J. S. Burke, M. H. Madden, C. H. 
Moore, William Hack, J. W. Troy, P. J. Cahill, J. S. Snow, 
J. J. Schock, William Mill, J. A. Bond, F. K. Tracy, J. 
Anderson, F. Barnard, John Canty, D. J. Hynes, William 
Pigott, C. N. Bond, M. J. Carroll, Charles Brown. 

The program was short and designed to be of interest to 
all. On assembling, a divine invocation was said by Rev. 
Morton Culver Hartzell, followed by a short address by 
President Rastall and a selection by the Rush quartet. Judge 
William H. Barnum, speaking on “Benjamin Franklin, 
Printer,” was the orator of the evening. 

A concert program of seven numbers and dance program 
of twelve numbers followed the banquet. The concert pro- 
gram follows: 





RC  WWONIN oes a kc ceedccenceouawcccevaecsexdesde Gearen 
Operatic selection —“ King Dodo ”..........cccccccccccccccces Luders 
Camel SO VIII cs. o consccsasscsennccdenadaaues Ellen Wright 
(Steve Crean) 
Flower song —“ Violets and Roses ”............ceceeees Ringleton, Jr. 
DEO ANN Goce auda<ndnnsaeschewudaaceua Shapiro-Bernstein 
RS SE ONE ho. cpd dasiic ade cuwes wsacnsedecuaeneea Herman 
Grand American fantasia —“‘ Old-timers ”.............20e0eeees Bendix 
HIS DUE. 


Port — My wife said if you accepted this poem I’d get a 
swelled head. 

Eprtor — Oh, you'll get that any way. Johnny, bring me the 
axe.— Judge. 





A SUBSCRIBER FOR LIFE. 
I never intend to be without THz INLAND PrinTER so long 
as I am in the printing and publishing business—C. E. 
Cunningham, Newton, Mississippi. 
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We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted” department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of 
the other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in current number. The insertion 
of ads. received in Chicago later than the 18th of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. 








BOOKS. 





CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, VOLUME IT, 

containing 230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by 
Tue Invanp Printer, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. 
Contains the designs and the decisions of the judges, and is a valuable 





collection for comparison and study. 40 cents) THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 
COST OF PRINTING— By F. W. Baltes. Presents a system of 


accounting which has been in successful operation for many years, is 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
errors, omissions or losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. 74 pages, 634 by to inches, cloth, $1.50. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 





.THE INLAND PRINTER 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA-MEM’N — Published by Henry Olen- 
dorf Shepard, Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam. The delicate imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this 
modern Rubaiyat, and there are new gems that give it high place in the 
estimation of competent critics. As a gift-book — is more appro- 
priate. The binding is superb. The text is artistically set on white 
plate paper. The illustrations are half-tones from original paintings, 
hand-tooled. Size of book, 73% by 934. Art vellum cloth, combination 
white and purple or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, red or brown 
india ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 534, 76 pages, bound in blue 
cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every way except 
the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive index, 50 
cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING—A full and _ concise 
explanation of the technical points in the printing trade, for the use 
of the printer and his patrons. Contains rules for punctuation and capi- 
talization, style, marking proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes 
of the untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams of 
imposition, and much other valuable information not always at hand 
when wanted. 50 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


BEST PAYING SMALL JOB-OFFICE in Seattle for sale; established 

4 years; steady business with best firms, clears $135 monthly, type all 
new 8 months ago; will exchange for similar business in Atlantic States 
or New York. F 155. 








DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of design- 

ing and illustrating in connection with typography. Containing com- 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for 
the beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, 
editcr of the Art Student, and director of the Chautauqua Society of 
Fine Arts. 240 pages, cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known methods, containing historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and complete 
instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, 
editor ‘‘ Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department” of THe INLAND 
PRINTER. 150 pages, cloth, $1.50, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


FOR SALE — A limited number “ Points for Printers,” 40 pages, paper 
cover, 25 cents per copy, postpaid. ‘‘ The most compact. Printer’s 
Manual.” W. L..BLOCHER, 136 Tecumseh st., Dayton, Ohio. — ee 


FOR SALE — File of THe INLAND Printer from Volume I, No._1, to 
1895, 3 numbers only missing, all bound except 1893 and 1894. F 170. 


HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. 

This book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of book 
forms, and shows, in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the 
sheet for each form, with concise instructions. Several chapters are 
devoted to ‘“‘making” the margins. 96 pages. 4 by 6 inches, full 
leather, flexible, gold side stamp, $1. THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


LINOTYPE MANUAL. A work giving detailed instruction concern- 

ing the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype. An 88-page 
book, bound in cloth, fully illustrated with half-tone cuts showing all the 
principal parts of the machine, together with diagrams of the keyboard 
and other information necessary for erecting, operating and taking care 
of the machines. No operator or machinist should be without this valu- 
able book, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins, containing practical instructions 

for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone; with 
chapters on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork. No pains 
have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has 
been avoided. No theories are advanced. Profuse examples show the 
varied forms of engraving, the three-color process being very beautifully 
illustrated’ with progressive proofs. Blue silk cloth, gold embossed. 
Revised edition, $2. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley. Just what its 

name indicates. Compiled by a practical man, and said to be the 
most practical little book ever offered to the trade. 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING — Written by P. J. Lawlor 

and published under the name ‘‘ Embossing Made Easy.’ We have 
had this book thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and added a 
chapter on cylinder-press embossing. Contains instructions for emboss- 
ing by the various methods applicable to ordinary job presses, for mak- 
ing dies from various materials readily obtained by every printer, also 
for etching dies on zinc. There are cuts of the necessary tools, and a 
diagram showing the operation of the dies when put on the press. 75 
cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRESSWORK. A manual of practice for printing pressmen and press- 

room apprentices, by William J. Kelly. The only complete and 
authentic work on the subject ever published. New and enlarged edi- 
tion, containing much valuable information not in previous editions. 
Full cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


THE PRACTICAL COLORIST, taught by correspondence, aids the 
_ ambitious, gives knowledge of technic, greater skill, larger income, 
joy in labor; investigate and you will buy. THE SHELDON PRESS, 
Burlington, Vt. 



































BINDERY FOR SALE —A well-equipped modern bindery with up-to- 
date modern machinery in St. Paul. M. FOX, Union block, St. Paul. 


BY INVESTING SMALL AMOUNT in stock omnes practical news- 
paper man can secure control of new paper and plant in Michigan 
DUDLEY AXTELL, Fort 





town; $500,000 paper-mill “now building. 
Wayne, Ind. 


EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-EQUIPPED JOB-OFFICE in central Penn- 
sylvania; materials almost new; low figure for cash. F 110. 


FOR SALE, in a large Ohio city, a pressroom consisting of 6 cylinder 

presses, 3 jobbers, 2 combination folders with automatic feeders, 
Seybold cutter, book trimmer, wire stitcher, etc.; owner has contract 
with large publishing house to do all their presswork and pamphlet 
binding, besides doing work for the trade; business has netted 30 per 
cent profit per year upon an investment of $20,000; 2 of the cylinder 
presses and 1 folder were installed last year; machinery all as good as 
new; owner wishes to retire from printing business. E 194. 


FOR SALE — Newspaper and job printing-office in a prosperous Iowa 

town of 2,000 population; established in 1869 and continued under 
practically same management ever since; dissolution of existing partner- 
ship, reason for offering on market; price, $8,000. F 147. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE — Reasonable; bindery equipped for blank 
book and other work; only bindery in city of 15,000; good territory 
tributary and plenty of local work; will bear investigation. F 172. 


HAVE YOU 3 OR 4 M CASH? Do you have some experience as a 

printer? Would you investigate, invest, if you should know ’twas 
your chance? Practically new job-office, well located, small expenses; 
reason for selling — present owner has no experience. F 165. 


IF YOU ARE CAPABLE OF DOING GOOD JOB PRINTING and 

have $1,500, you can step into an established business and make good 
in one year; our plant and business for sale at $2,500 — part time; we 
will guarantee our trade to stick to you if you can do good work; reason 
for selling — partners can’t agree; plant and material new. F 120. 


NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRINTING BUSINESS, established 25 years, 
always profitable, worth $8,o00, will sell for $6,000, at least two- 
thirds cash; eastern Massachusetts. F 145. 


NEWSPAPER BARGAIN — $2,800 cash buys a daily and weekly 
Democratic paper and job office; growing county seat of 6,000; 
official organ; 3 papers in city; business clears $200 per month; all 
new material; invoices $2,400; has exclusive field; best newspaper 
proposition in Oklahoma; _ investigate WESTERN NEWSPAPER 
UNION, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
TO CLOSE ESTATE — JOB-OFFICE in New England city of 60,000; 
business stand of 40 years; exceptional opportunity. E 136. 
TO MANUFACTURERS — The manutacturing right for America of the 
most successful automatic paper feeder for printing-press for sale on 
terms partly cash and royalty; market price about 50 per cent less than 
its present competitors; for particulars and practical demonstration 
— Mr. B. GUSTAFSON, care H. Connett, 132 Nassau st., 
ew ork. 



































FOR SALE. 








Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


BRONZING MACHINE — Cheap for cash; Fuchs & Lang make; good 

working order, size 25 by 38, adjustable fountain and dusting rollers; 
no broken or patched parts; complete with feed and delivery table and 
power connections; reason for selling— we require larger machine. 
ADVERTISING DEPT., THE LIQUID CARBONIC CO., Michigan & 
Wells sts., Chicago. 








Steel Die and Copperplate Wor 


Our new Trade 
Catalogue, just 
issued, contains 


impressions from 188 dies in color and bronze, 15 styles in copperplate printing, 207 samples of paper with prices, prices on dies, plates, 
embossing and printing in any quantity. The most complete catalogue in this line ever issued, costing several thousand dollars; we 


THE AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO. 
N. Y. 


charge $2.50 for it and allow this charge on future orders. 


Portfolio 
of samples on copperplate work only, $1.00. The largest plant in 
the world in this line — capacity 200,000 impressions in ten hours. 





7 Lock Street, BUFFALO, 





























FOR SALE. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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ARTIST W ANTED for partner in new Western concern; high-g 
stationery, designing and colorwork. THE ILLUSTRATING €OM. 
PANY, Salem, Oregon. 


ARTIST WANTED — One with all-round photoengraving experience; 
steady position to good man; also half-tone operator. F 179. 








FOR SALE —A 2-revolution, 2-roller Acme press, size 29 by 42 

condition, fitted with springs; 
paper of small circulation; will sell cheap. 
lin Falls, N. H. 


~~ Fag gy Addressograph and cabinet in perfect condition, $25 
. b. Chicago. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


FOR SALE — Aluminum peens, - by the Aluminum Plate & Press 
Co.; will take sheet 44 and is in good condition. THE 
MUNSON & co., P. ©. Box By “eco Haven, Conn. 


in good 
this is a good machine for a news- 
TOWNE & ROBIE, Frank- 








BINDERY FOREMAN — Capable man to take charge of small binder 

operated in connection with printing establishment; must be wall 
up in the business with thorough knowledge of the trade, must be sober, 
reliable, and a hustler, and capable of handling help to advantage; 
give full particulars as to experience and places of past employment, 
also wages expected. F 11. 





ENGRAVER, capable of making first-class designs for labels in colors, 

also drawings for etchings and booklets, and is competent to engrave 
on stone plain lettering and script; state wages and send samples; steady 
position. BUSHONG & CO., Portland, Oregon. 





133 line, 


FOR SALE — Half-tone screens: Levy’s 175 line, 7 by 9; 
MAYER 


5 by 7; 80 line, 5% by 7%; Wolf’s 120 line, 8 by ro. 
ENGRAVING CO. Louisville, Ky. 


FOR SALE — Mailing list of the 1,000 best_job printing- 4 in the 
United States; price, $10. ORIENTAL PRESS, Troy, Ohio 


FOR SALE —No. 2 Babcock standard press, bed 22 bv 27. with steam 
and overhead fixtures; Az condition. THE MONARCH PRINT- 
ING CO., Marion, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — One Sheridan arch press, size 11 by 16, and one No. 5 

Sanborn two-rod press, size 14 by 18, both suitable for hot stamping, 

bookbinders’ or, boxmakers’ use; _ in good condition and at reasonable 

price. For particulars address THE RANDOLPH BOX & LABEL CO., 
. Clark st., Chicago. 


— SALE — Six-column quarto country Campbell, first-class condition, 
$250; 10 by Me Lightning jobber, almost new, $150; No. 8 stapler, 
used, $10. F 126 


HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS for sale, size 15 by 18, sheet and 
envelope feed with motor attachments; practically new. F 114. 


PRESS FOR SALE — Cottrell stop-cylinder press, size 38 by 54 inches, 
chain delivery, first-class condition. Full particulars on application 
to DR. D. JAYNE & SON, 242 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


PRINTING MATERIAL AND TYPE, all in good condition and nearly 

new; this is a rare opportunity to get a good outfit for a low price; 
printed list furnished on application to THE MILLER PRINTING CO., 
413 Grant st., Pittsburg, Pa. 


ROLLER PLANT — Complete roller plant, 
machinery, good as new; write for particulars. J. 
East av., Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED TO SELL a high-grade stereopticon and motion picture out- 

fit, 2 lectures, a lot of fine films, a complete outfit to start an enter- 
tainment, fine for lodge work. PHILIP WERTHEIM, 229 N. Main 
st., Dayton, Ohio. 


$1,700 buys a first-class 4 and 8 page Goss perfecting-press with entire 
stereotyping outfit complete; in best condition; shafting, pulleys, etc., 

with press; 10 horse-power runs it; 7,000 to 10,000 copies an hour 

guaranteed; just the thing for live weekly or growing daily. F 173. 


























Rowe’s latest improved 
T. WIKLE, 88 














HELP WANTED. 


PRACTICAL PRINTER, sober, honest, and industrious, to sell our 
exclusive patent ‘ Booton’s. ‘Automatic Register Gauge for Platen 
Press.” C. H. BOOTON CO., Gallipolis, Ohio. 


PRESSMAN —A reliable, non-union pressman, who can handle half- 

tone, catalogue, and general publications; must be a good manager, 
able to ee results; steady position at good wages; references 
required. F 185. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN for an Ar side-line. Apply to ACME COM- 

POUND CO., Elkhart, Ind., for the best ink reducers in the market; 
used exclusively by all leading printers and embossers; commission 
basis; references given and required. F 113. 














SS Artists for work upon buildings, bird’s-eye views and 
landscape exclusively; samples submitted will be returned. THE 
WHEELER COMPANY, Masonic Temple, Lima, Ohio. 


WANTED — As order clerk, young man thoroughly familiar with details 
of printing business. Reply fully) AMERICAN STATIONERY 
COMPANY, Chicago. 


WANTED — At once, first-class Linotype operator of experience; good 
aia union scalee PAINESVILLE PRINTING CO., Paines- 
ville, io. 


WANTED — City solicitor; 
of printing and blank books. 
Towa. 


a and forwarder of blank books and printed work. 











must be capable of estimating on all kinds 
PERKINS BROS. CO., Sioux City, 








WANTED — Thoroughly competent man to take charge of pressroom 
in bag factory. Apply, giving references, F 168. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 





WORKMEN seeking positions in the following lines are listed with 

The Inland Printer Kmployment Exchange. mployers seeking help 
in these branches will be ee our lists free of charge: Superin- 
tendents (8), foremen (14), ad. men (4), make-ups (3), all-round men 
(7), proofreaders (2), pe rate (4), electrotyper (1), machinist- 
operators (18), Linotype machinists (7). Linotype operators (6), man- 
agers (9), adv. managers (4), circulation manager (1), editors (3), 
reporter (1), artists and cartoonists (2), solicitor (1), job printers 
(14), pressmen (10), compositor (1), bookbinders (4). Address THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


WORKMEN in the Re geag, Sa trades have been called for during the past 

month and supplied b Inland Printer Employment Exchange: 
Linotype operator (1), hasten operator (1), machinist-operators (2), 
job printers (4), pressmen (8), all- + geo men (7), foremen (2), bindery 
foremen (2), electrotypers (3), ad. and make-up man (1), artist (1), 
bookbinders (3), ruler () AS en (1), ad. solicitor (1), proofreader 
(1), compositor (1). Calls for solicitor, engraver and Licht ruck plate- 
maker were also received, but having none on our lists were not supplied. 
Registration fee $1, with privilege of renewal at expiration of three 
months without further charge. Address THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 


A YOUNG MAN, well educated, of good appearance and address, with 

some experience in the photoengraving business, wanted in office and 
for outdoor work of a large ae ck establishment in Philadelphia; 
should be ambitious, good writer, quick at figures, not over 20 years 
of age; state salary required and experience. F 171. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITER — Eastern firm wants man to prepare 
_—, newsp -— ads.; one with good advertising ideas plus prac- 
tical experience if possible; whole time required; no need for type- 
one. drawing, or fine writing — just sensible originality, and enough 
love for the business to make him work out really good ideas; more 
likely a graduate of the case than the ad.-school; when the right man 
sees this I hope he will be able to prove his case; of course he would 
pot expect to do this with his mere name, or even his street address. 
195- 
AN AMERICAN HOUSE, established 7 years in’ London, England, 
makers of paper box machinery, desires representation of a first-class 
firm making bookbinders’, printers’ and stationers’ machinery; will nego- 
tiate with makers only; American references given. F 127. 














A FIRST-CLASS HALF-TONE FINISHER, sober and reliable, would 
like to have position with reliable firm. 112. 

A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT, UP-TO-DATE JOB COMPOSITOR 
desires to make change by March 1 or earlier; open for position as 

superintendent or foreman first-class office; South or West preferred; 

experienced in estimating, proofreading, etc.; best city references. F 189. 


A THOROUGHLY QUALIFIED SUPERINTENDENT or assistant 














to manager invites correspondence; “I am for my employer.” F 71. 
ACCURATE ESTIMATOR, experienced as superintendent, practical 
printer, invites correspondence; economical result-producer. F 85. 
ARTIST havng all-round experience desires change of position. F 131. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN, capable of producing the better class of half- 
tone and commercial work, desires permanent position. 163. 


DESIRE A PERMANENT POSITION as compositor; 
rience all-round work; age 30, strictly sober, steady; want chance 
to work up to foremanship; good education; Ar references. F 124. 


DUPLEX PRESSMAN desires change; an expert. PRESSMAN, P. O. 
Box 170, Hamilton, Ohio. 


EDITOR — Whose thoroughness 2 and practical qualities have been proven 

during nearly 7 years’ experience in newspaper and trade journal 
work, desires position where a trial will prove his worth, and also insure 
permanent position. F 152. 


FIRST-CLASS, ALL-ROUND PRINTER, sober, reliable, and his two 

sisters, first-class compositors, want permanent positions in same 
office; best recommendations; go snyuieee; state particulars. BOX 
115, Franklin, Tenn. 





10 years’ expe- 

















FIRST-CLASS, NON-UNION PRESSMAN wishes position on finest 
class of work; Ar references. F 137. 








og Gold, . . . $3.00 per Ib. Pat upi 
Gold, . . - 3.00 pe ¥% and 1 pound Ww 
cer 12 4000 tincans. * 





RIESSNER’S IMPERIAL GOLD INK 
Not made for anything but Plated and Coated Stock 
veck | BRIGHT 


Any printer using this class of paper can print BRIGHT GOLD and do awa 
with the annoyance of bronzing. Something all printers want. 


T. RIESSNER 
57 Gotp St., NEW YORK 


PRINTS 


WE HAVE IT! 


GOLD 


(See Insert December, 1903 ) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 





FIRST-CLASS, UP-TO-DATE, JOB, AD. AND NEWS PRINTER, job 
and cylinder pressman, and pe machinist-operator, desires situa- 

tion on Pacific coast; southern California preferred; position on local 

daily with job office in connection acceptable; strictly temperate, mar- 

ried, union. F 149. 

FOREMAN of one of the largest newspapers in New Jersey, 10 years’ 
experience on the Linotype, would accept position in small office with 

1 or 2 machines; operate and care for them; good work for good pay. 

F 166. 

JOB OR AD. COMPOSITOR or foreman small daily; 15 years’ expe- 
rience; $15 a week; prefer town 15,000 or 20,000 in South or 

Middle West. W. A. JOHNSON, 420 S. 2d st., Guthrie, Okla. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST, first-class, 6 years’ experience, best refer- 
ences, union. E. SACK, 526 W. Broad st., Savannah, Ga. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST, many years’ experience, book or news; 
union. F 29. 

















LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR wants day situation; compe- 





THE INLAND PRINTER 





WANTED —A 


osition by a first-class cylinder and platen pressman. 
WM. POWELL, 525 Adams av., Scranton, Pa. 





WANTED — Bookbinder, first-class finisher who can forward and finish, 
desires a steady and permanent position; union, steady and reliable, 

28 years of age, 12 years’ experience, has held position as foreman of 

small shop. 153. 

WANTED — Position as bindery foreman by middle-aged man with 25 
years’ experience in both edition and job work; also thoroughly 

practical in Levant work, including hand tooling. Address 94 ELBERON 

ST., East Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED — Traveling salesman, 15 years’ experience in printing-presses 
and general printing material line, desires a — with good house; 
specialty line preferred; best of references. 187. 


WEB PRESSMAN AND STEREOTYPER — change; 


workman, union; refer present employer. F 82. 


WOMAN ARTIST wants position; engraving house experience, pen-and- 
ink and airbrush work, photo and copperplate, retouching, etc. F 134. 


WORKING FOREMAN desires steady position; thoroughly competent 
of taking charge; newspaper or job; sober, industrious and a hustler. 











expert 














tent, good character and habits; references; est preferred; state 129 
wages. F 161. ¥ 
LINOTYPE OPERATOR — Can set 4,000 or better; sober, steady, 


industrious. F 119. 


J.INOTYPE OPERATOR desires steady situation on daily newspaper; 

small city preferred; union, strictly sober and steady; 4,000 to 4,600 

an agg a reference last employer. ADDRESS M. H., care Herald, 
utler, Ind. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR, 5,000 hour, wants situation; can make all 
changes and care for machine; union. F 146, care New York office 
INLAND PRINTER. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR, 6 weeks’ experience, would like situation; 
clean proof; sober, steady, union man. Address LOCK BOX 324, 

Springfield, Ohio. 

LITHOGRAPHIC DESIGNER AND ARTIST wishes to make a change; 
thoroughly experienced in all classes of designing and reproducing; 

first-class references. F 156. 


MACHINIST (Linotype), practical, experienced in news and job offices, 
wants position about March 1; excellent references. F 181. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR of unquestionable ability and who can 

uarantee output to limit of machine, desires change; day work 
preferred; sober, reliable, married; 12 years’ experience, 4,000 to 8,000 
ems per hour; or will take machinist position of large plant; salary 
expected according to ability. F 176. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR, 8 years’ experience, fast and clean operator; 
good references; practical machinist. F 184. 


NEWSPAPER FOREMAN with up-to-date ideas and good executive 

ability, would like to make a change; would take charge of office 
with both morning and afternoon editions; thoroughly understand 
newspaper making; can give gilt-edged references. F 144. 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST, sober, union and married; 5,000 an hour 

‘ and increasing; can erect machine; state wages; references given. 
174. 

OPERATOR-MACHINIST, very swift, accurate, married, no vices, good 
machinist, has own tools, best of references, has held present job for 

5 years, wants job on 1 or 2 machine plant; South preferred, but want 

to leave Northwest; account climate. 159. 
































WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





WANTED —A good secondhand press of standard make, modern, to 
take sheet 25 by 38, four rollers preferred, 2-revolution; give age, 
price, size and make. F 118. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE — Republican vg or 24 weekly in 
good town in northern or middle Western State. 139. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





IF EVERY PROGRESSIVE PRINTER were con- 
vinced that my plan for starting a mail-order printi 
business is all I claim for it, I believe every one woul 
buy it, even if I charged ten times as much. To con- 
vince you, I hereby agree to promptly return your two 
dollars (assuming that = will promptly return the 
plan), in case you should not be entirely satisfied with 
it. My_plan is based upon my own personal experi- 
-nce. In four months (in the little city of Port 
Huron, Michigan), with an $850 plant, I worked up 
a mail-order printing business amounting to $50 to 
$75 a week, in addition to -_ regular local business. 
Orders came from the very best class of customers, 
collected every doliar due me. I spent little in adver- 
tising. I held my customers without difficulty. I confined myself to 
a few special lines of work involving very little composition, and had 
the work systematized so that, while my prices seemed low, they turned 
me a very good profit. I gave up the business six years ago to become 
associated with an Eastern advertising agency. I know that any printer 
anywhere in the United States can successfully operate along the same 
line. I will send you the plan (typewritten) for $2. I will give you 
all the benefit of my experience. Any young man about to start in the 
printing business for himself should have this information. This feature 
of his business may mean the difference between profit and loss— 
success and failure. Any established printer anywhere should enlarge 
his field by taking up this mail-order branch. end the $2 now; you 
may be too busy to-morrow and forget it by the day after. HOLLIS 
CORBIN, 2219 Land Title building, Philadelphia. 





and I promptl 
PP held 





OPERATOR-MACHINIST wishes change; speedy, accurate, and compe- 
F tent of taking care of machine; will go anywhere, but East preferred. 
162. 


A BEST-PREPARED STEREOTYPE PAPER, for finest jobs, manu- 
factured by F. SCHREINER, Plainfield, New Jersey; new instruction 
book for cold and hot stereotyping and samples mailed for 25 cents. 





ORIGINAL, UP-TO-DATE ARTIST, line and wash, good letterer, work- 
ing o himself, wants position at moderate salary, promising advance- 
ment. 122. 


PHOTOENGRAVER wants 





4 & pena with printing-house to do their 
own work, or position with commercial engraving company on_half- 
tone negative making and copper etching; F 190. 


POSITION as assistant to head of department or in office of good con- 
cern; have had experience as working foreman of plant, also book- 

keeping, —% can give best references and bond; good reasons for being 

out. 148. 

POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT of printing-plant by competent 
oo thorough knowledge of the rubber stamp business; refer- 

ences. 157. 


POSITION WANTED by first-class cylinder pressman; serving present 
employer 4 years, strictly temperate, non-union. F 125. 


SITUATION — All-round bookbinder, working foreman familiar with 
nearly all classes of work done in a first-class job bindery; best 
references, married, sober; small town preferred. F 128. 


SITUATION WANTED — First-class book and half-tone cylinder press- 
man wishes position outside Chicago; capable of taking peso 151. 


SUPERINTENDENT, finest experience in large, high-grade offices, will 
150. 


good all-round man. 























A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces 
the finest book and job corre and your e is not in ng ~g of bein; 
ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type an 
costs no more than papier-maché; also 2 engraving methods costing only 
$5, with materials by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from 
drawings made on cardboard; new stereo half-tone engraving method, 
no photowork, for $1. Come and see me if * can; if not, send posta 
for literature and samples)5 HENRY KAHRS, 240 E 33d st., New Yor 


ABSOLUTELY UNLIMITED COURSE UNTIL COMPETENT AND 

SATISFIED of the New York Linotype School is the avenue through 
which this school has achieved its aim—to make the school successful 
through the success of its pupils; more pupils have entered this school 
within the last 5 months upon the recommendation of former pupils than 
our combined advertising has brought us; we have more pupils now 
than ever before and are compelled to increase our facilities; we ascribe 
our success entirely to our unlimited course; it guarantees success; it 
removes all doubt; ‘‘ stay as long as you like’; it is impossible to offer a 
more liberal course; we amy or refund; early dates in 1904. 
CHARLES E. GEHRING, World bldg., New York, N. Y. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etch- 

_ing process; nice cuts, from prints, drawings, photos, are easily and 
quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1. 
All material costs, at an drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and 
specimens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Hagerstown, Ind. 




















oe sie Sey en ST DON’T TURN DOWN ORDERS for bonds and certificates; printers 
WANTED a ay as wood engraver, half-tone finisher and photo can make good profit. Send stamp for “How to do it.” KING, 
retoucher. 130. 105 William st., New York. 
INK, TRIAL PouND, = - - = $3.00 
DO YOU IMITATE TYPEWRITING 2 | sss28%22 0: 
RIBBONS, Per Dozen, - - 9.00 


with Blue Record Ribbons. 
Satin-finish Carbon Papers, and the wonderful Cobweb 
most durable carbon paper upon the market. zs 3 


Send for sample of regular work. 





If you do, you should use Little’s Printing Ink and Typewriter Ribbons to match. The 
Blue Record Ink is recommended for general circular work, perfect match being obtained 


Carbon Papers, the thinnest and 








NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 

G 


A. P. Little 


MANUFACTURER 


Rochester, N. Y. 


:: Typewriter Ribbons, 


TORONTO 


























MISCELLANEOUS. 





PRINTING PLATES FOR THE NEW PAYNE PROCESS — Printers 

are making big money with the new Payne Process, originated by the 
Payne Printing Co., of South Haven, Mich., and if you are using it you 
have no doubt had many calls for special designs. If so we desire to 
announce that we executed the first plates ever made to order for this 
process and are thoroughly posted in its requirements. Work of this 
character entrusted to us will have our prompt and careful attention. 
JAHN & OLLIER ENGRAVING CO., engravers, artists, electrotypers, 
264-270 Fifth av., Chicago. 


15 i 00 STOCK ADVERTISING C 

All lines of business. Fine assortment for 

printers’ blotters, etc. State what you want. uts 
* Harper Illustrating Syndicate, Columbus, 0, 


Printers and Stationers “4 PROFITABLE SIDE LINE. 


ak —— large — ie erage or ag 
nvestigate. omplete outfit 
RUBBER STAM PS $25.00 Up. Write for conatagnn. 


PEARRE E. CROWL COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MoD. 











Peerless Padding Glue ™c:233.37° 


Always Flexible. Pure White. Tough. Quick Drying. Never Sticky. 
Don’t Mould. Samples and prices on application. 


CLELAND CHEMICAL CO., 115-117 Nassau Street, New York. 


Fornish PRESS CLIPPINGS °°°*acsiea?°" 


A stamp will bring a booklet telling all about it. To the wide-awake pub- 
lisher who puts us on his exchange list we will credit all items clipped, and 
furnish special clippings as he may request. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO., 100 Lake Street, Chicago 
SUIT BOX CREASING MACHINES 


FOLDING BO best made. Prices reduced. 


193 South Clinton St. \WiTS ON PAPER BOX MACHINERY CO. 
ILLUSTRATIONS oo cote thet best collection 


half-tone and line cuts for advertising and illustrating pur- 


oses in the world. Hundreds and hundreds of beautiful 
illustrations. 50 cents (refunded on first $2 order), 


Old Cuts Exchanged, half-tone or line, for new electros or 
cash. Send rough proofs. SPATULA PUB. CO., 77 Sudbury St., Boston. 


The Rathbun & Bird Company 


REPAIR AND REBUILD 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 


Also Buy, Sell and Exchange High-Grade Cylinder Presses 
33 to 43 Gold Street, NEW YORK CITY 








GLUING MACHINES, all sizes; also 














PROFITABLE PRINTING 


Stop the leaks in your composing-room. Send $1.00 for Mayer’s NEW system 
for lock-up of odd-sized pages, with diagrams. Saves 40 per cent of compositor’s 
time. Quick, accurate, simple, practical — by a practical man. In daily use. 


ORDER IT NOW 
J. H. MAYER, 632-634 Racine Ave., Dept. A., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








SIMMS LIQUID | 


The only perfect overlay make-ready for job and cylinder. 
No apparatus required. Immediate make-ready of most 
difficult half-tones or colorwork accomplished in ten 
minutes. Costs but a trifle. Seeing is believing and 
you can test this on your own presses with your own 
pressman for 10 cents in stamps. Send me the 1o cents 
and I’ll send you enough to make ready a 10x 10 half-tone. 
I'll also show how it can be used in other valuable ways. 


George Advertising Simms 
717 COMMON STREET : NEW ORLEANS 
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INOTYPE MACHINES offer special troubles 
in lubrication that nothing so completely cures as 
DixON’S SPECIAL FLAKE GRAPHITE NO. 635. 


May we send you Booklet 61c and a free sample? 
“Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














A GOOD PAD 


can be made only when you have a good Padding Glue. Our 
Padding Glue melts freely, does not string and makes a strong, 
flexible pad. It saves time, trouble and expense in your pad-room. 
A big thing in its favor is the small price. Let us quote you. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35-37 Frankfort Street, NEW YORK 


CARBON PAPER 


For the printer, non-smutting— good for 100 impressions with Pen, 
Pencil or Typewriter. We manufacture 50 varieties, sizes ranging 
from 4x6 to 25x38. Send for samples and quotations for that order 
you have, or get our price folder and discount. Keep it on tab, 
Will save you money and bother when ready for carbon, 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 123 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


CARICATU 


fog LAMILATURE 
SoS, prose illustrated 


Gq No ag ae ) 
» Grant Wile 


AU ST. NEW Yor‘, 
Za 
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2610 Satisfied Printers are using 
ux GLUEINE «« 


The new Perfectly Elastic Liquid Padding Wh d ? P 

Cement, applied cold. No heating necessary. y on t you 
Send us 50 cents and receive a pint can prepaid. You and your ¢ will be satisfied 

if not, money back on request. REFERENCE—First National Bank, Pendleton. 


GLUEINE MANUFACTURING CO., Pendleton, Oregon. 


IONEL MOSES 


IMPORTER 
36 East Twenty-Second Street, NEw York 


High- 


Gide Imported Papers 


Artificial Parchment and Vel- 
lum, Chinese Papers, different 
styles and colors. 















English Covers. French Japan, 
Wood Papers, various colors. 


WINTER ROLLERS 


he VAN BI BB BRaRO EBERSGd 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 





jogen Vellum, French and | 
i 








THE BEST 


THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
$ BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 
SLL DP PLO RL Po 
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IcTURES 
HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


r 




















Have an excellence peculiarly their own. The best results 
are only produced by the best methods and means — the best 
results in photograph, poster and other mounting can only 
be attained by using the best mounting paste — 


HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER 


( Excellent novel Brush with each Jar.) 





At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 





A 3-0z. jar prepaid by mail for 30 cts., or circulars free from 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS 6& CO., Mfrs. 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. } BROOKLYN,N. Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. U.S.A. 


2 e @ ® @ @ @ @ 6262626080060 2828028 
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LEARN IT! 


By mail. How to make handsome SHOW CARDS for your cus- 
tomers and save “setting up” for a few cards. 
to make a good Show Card writer of you in fifty lessons or refund 
money. 


It’s easy. I guarantee 


Outfit free. . . 
I will give you points how to make dollars in your print- 
ing biz, Circular, testimonials. Price and terms on request. 


MILLER COLLEGE OF ART 
480 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 











Small Cylinder— High Compression — 
Long Stroke and High Speed. Twenty- 
three years’ experience of practical specialists is 
behind the construction of our engines. 
STATIONARY ENGINES, 3 TO 50 H. P. 
PORTABLE ENGINES, . 8 TO 12 H. P. 
Write for full information and illustrated catalogue. 
Olds Gasoline Engine Works 


230 RIVER STREET LANSING, MICH. 





The OLDS Gas and Gasoline Engines. 


































Did you specify 
that a 


Durant Counter 


be attached to the press you ordered ? 


IT’S 
A 
GOOD 
SIGN 





When a DURANT COUNTER comes 
with a press, you Know the press-builder 
used the best material. 
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GO INTO‘ THE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 
HAVE an unusually clever mail order idea that actually brought mea clear 
profit of $321 in a little over three weeks on an investment of $50. Can be 
worked on a larger or smaller scale and will yield proportionate returns. 
—_ be made a permanent business if desired. mga clean, legitimate 
and honorable, and does not require any especial ability. Appeals especially to 
printers and newspaper men. The field is large and practically unlimited, and 
for this reason alone I will sell complete details of this practical proposition 
for $5. Positively no misrepresentation. Any one can duplicate my success. 
I have nothing else to sell and no other particulars. 
V. H. RAINBOLT, Box 25, BLOOMFIELD, INDIANA, 
66 99 
We have put in a Roughin 
Machine, and should be pleas: 
to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half-tone 
pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any character, 


is much = by giving it this stippled effect. All work given prompt 
attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 





for the Trade 








I ‘N AND 
OUTHERN RAILWAY 





Chicago and 
Florida Special 
On and after January 11, 1904 
Solid Pullman Train from Cincinnati 
Through Pullman Service from Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville to Jackson- 
ville and Saint Augustine. 
Florida Limited 
Solid Train, Cincinnati to Jacksonville 
and St. Augustine, with through Pullman 
service from Chicago. 
Also Pullman Service between 
Cincinnati, Asheville, Savannah, 
Charleston, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
q New Orleans and Texas Points. 
Dining and Observation Cars 
on all Through Trains. 

Write for rates and information 
W. A. Garrett, G. M. 
W. C. Rinearson, G. P. A, 
Cincinnati 
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NEW ORLEANS 














Florida? 


Yes, I’m going. 
Well there’s something new for you to consider. 


The Southern Railway 


IN CONNECTION WITH 
The Queen &» Crescent Route 
will take you down one way and bring you back another for a slight 
advance in the regular winter tourist rate. : 

Low round-trip rates now in effect to all tourist points in Florida 
and the South. @ Good connections, through sleepers, fine equip- 
ment, best of everything. 

On January 11, 1904, the “Chicago &» Florida Special” 
and the “ Florida Limited,” with through Pullman sleepers, dining, 
club and observation cars, will again go into service, Chicago to St. 
Augustine, via Cincinnati, Chattanooga, Atlanta and Jacksonville. 

For through sleeping-car reservations, literature and full par- 


ticulars, write a 
J. S. MCCULLOUGH, N.W. P. A., 
225 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone, Harrison 1813. 


G. B. ALLEN, A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Perforating, Scoring, Numbering, Printing — 


ONE OPERATIO 


ATT A A 
semana 




















Practically a pinhole per- a j 


hieutlan. a See description 

oe ’ under “Business 
Notices” in this 
Issue. 






A clean cut—not merely 
an indentation. 





Interlocking sections pro- 
viding for any length of 
perforation. 


Bates New Models, No. 45 and No. 46 


























| Model INCORPORATED. CAPITAL, $100,000 Model 
| Tho. 27 No. 29 
For The Bates Machine Co. | po cosh 
General Use MAKERS Sale Books 
a. ae ee General Offices, 346 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. per fi oie 
ate? Made to <4 -= 
1) Number BRANCH OFFICES: Oo 
Backward Set N 2 9 
cy weve meine ‘. ° 2 F e 
oo = | je MANCHESTER, ENGLAND —2 Cooper Street. Repeating Piacchuata’ feamaeaeis 
Facsimile impression. Secward BRUSSELS, BELGIUM—14 Rue Des Hirondelles. Automatically . q 
Bates New Model, No. 27 Bates New Model, No. 29 




















mergvetre> BRONZING MACHINES "i252" 


Guaranteed 
IN EVERY RESPECT AN 
UP-TO-DATE MACHINE 






























We do 
Repairing 
MANUFACTURED IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES: MANUFACTURED BY 

No.l - - - 14x25 No.5 - - - 50x 44 

Mel - - - Mum mee - - - ee 6RORERT MAT of oe 

No.3 - - - 20x34 No.7 - - - 44x 64 

as. « « ae wee. « eee 226 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 

KINDLY APPLY FOR PRICES. CHICAGO Factory — Hoboken, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO 





Other goods manufactured and imported by us: Reducing Machines, Stone Grinding Machines, Ruling Machines, Parks’ 
Renowned Litho. Hand Presses, Steel Rules and Straightedges, Lithographic Inks, Lithographic Stones and Supplies. 
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The 


Standard in Crane's Ladies Stationery 


Taste, 


Excellence Has distinctive qualities. 

and . The varieties are made to suit the most 
Distinction fastidious taste, and are of world-wide 
reputation. They yield a profit to the 
dealer and hold his custom. 








SUPERFINE QUALITY—In Light Blue Boxes, containing 44 ream of Note Paper each, ana in separate boxes 14 
thousand Envelopes corresponding. 


EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY— In Lavender Colored Boxes, containing 14 ream of Extra Fine Paper each; in like 


xes are Envelopes to match. 


All Stationers and Booksellers MANUFACTURED BY Z. &> W. mM. CRANE 
stock Crane’s Stationery. DALTON, MASS. " 





























Our Metallic Overlay 


Is in constant use by some of the most progressive printers in the country. If you 
take pride in the appearance of your product, you will find it the most satisfactory in- 


vestment you ever made. 
GILBERT, HARRIS &« GO. 


334 Dearborn St., Ghicago, III. 


9 9 
A BUSINESS MAN’S VERDIGT A FOREMAN’S VERDIGT 
BrRanpDon PRINTING Co. THE WELLS Press, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS, 
December 8, 1908 1241 State St., Chicago 
GILBERT. Harris & Co.: November 3, 1903. 
CHICAGO, ILL.: GILBERT, Harris & Co.: 

GENTLEMEN,— Your favor of November 25 at hand, and in answer we beg to GENTLEMEN,—In reference to your Metallic Overlay, which I have used for 
state that we have used your Metallic Overlay in our pressroom for the past the last year, I must say that it is the best Gresley on the market, and recom- 
four months. We find that it isa decided timesaver, and that the Overlay is mend it to any one that wishes to use cut overlay: 
durable and quite satisfactory, We could not think of going back to the old They are made very quick and easy, and give perfect satisfaction. 
method of cutting overlays by hand. Very truly, Resportfally, 

F BRANDON PTG. CO. LANNEFELD, 
Dic. by Mr. Brandon. tena Wells Pressroom 


Make it YOUR Metallic Overlay 





Losing Customersr 


Have some of those you have done work for 
failed to give you a second order? If so, 
why? Itmay be that you have inferior machines 
to work with. Think it over, then write us 
a letter and let us have a little talk with you. 





JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Makers of Photo-Engraving Machinery 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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E. recently asked a printer in a small city why the 
\X/ Barnes-Crosby Company could not have his engraving 
orders. His reply was, that he did not suppose that 
so large an establishment cared enough for his little business to 
give it proper attention. We explained to him that his logic 
was unsound; that while. we operated the largest engraving 
establishment in the country, measured by the volume of business 
and the number of employes, our organization was such that an 
order for a sixty-cent zinc or a minimum half-tone receives as 
careful attention as any cut in a thousand-dollar contract; that 
we could not discriminate between them if we wanted to, as all 
necessarily go through the same routine. He saw the point, and 
now we have his business; and he knows that he gets better 
service from the large plant than from the small one, even on 
small orders; because they have the benefit of the organization 
and equipment required for larger contracts. 


Special service to printers’ orders. 








BARNES - CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, President 


Artists, Engravers, Elertrotypers 
ESTABLISHMENTS AT 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 











REPRESENTATIVES AT 


KANSAS CITY CLEVELAND DETROIT MEMPHIS 
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Tatum’s Paper Punch 
Are ‘email ee. eo@e@ee @ 








We make fourteen sizes of 
Paper Punches. 





Prices from eighty cents to 
two hundred dollars. 


Largest makers of Paper 
Punches in the world. 


Patented 


A- A Bench Machine. Price, $60 






















WE ALSO MAKE 


Card Index 
Tab Cutters, 


Round Cornering 
Attachments 





Patented 
April 10, 1900 


Label Cutting 
Attachments 











The 
Sam’! C.Tatum Co. 
CINCINNATI 


D Steam Power Machine. Price, $200 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 15 Warren St. 





























THIS PAGE IS PRINTED WITH OUR 


40c. Cut Black 














IT IS DENSE 
IT IS SOFT 
IT IS BLACK 


IT IS LUS- 
TROUS 


NO SLIP- 


SHEETING 


NO OFF-SET 


with this 
Ink 






































We guarantee 
our inks to 
be right, or 
no sale. We 
make the 
best. Our 
15c. ink is 
good ; our 
20c. ink is 
better ; but 
our 40C. 

ink is best 


























This is a fair sample of the ink. We spare no 
money in the making of this ink, and the purchaser 
gets the full value every time. 


F. E. OKIE COMPANY 


124 Kenton Place PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 














PRINTED ON IRWIN N. MEGARGEE & CO.’S ‘‘SNOW-WHITE ENAMEL” 
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Perfectly Satisfied 


THIS IS TRUE 


of those who use 
Latham Monitor Wire 
Stitchers, Multiplex 
and Duplex Punches, 
Numbering Machines, 
Perforators, or any 
Monitor Machines. 


No Experiment. 
True and Tried for 
years. Parts Inter- 
changeable. 





The letter on this 
page speaks for itself 
and shows how a large 
user of Latham Moni- 
tor Wire Stitchers re- 
gards them, and how 
they are compared with 
those of other makes. 
The writer has had ex- 
perience with several 
other makes of wire 
stitchers and now uses 
the Monitor exclu- 
sively. 

This is only one of 
the hundreds of just 
such letters which we 
have received unsolic- 
ited from many of the 
largest firms in the 
United States and 
throughout the civil- 
ized world, and which 
we expect to publish 
from time to time. 

We not only receive 
such flattering testi- 
monials about our 
Stitchers, but also 
about our Multiplex 
and other Punching 
Machines, Paging and 
Numbering Machines, 


Perforating Machines, Embossing Machines, and, in fact, every machine of our manufacture. 

We manufacture a complete line of Bookbinders’ and Printers’ Machinery, and every machine manu- 
factured by us is simple, accurate and durable, and is built on true mechanical principles and is of the very 
best material and workmanship. The cost of repair parts for all our machines is less than that of machines 


of any other make. 


We are prepared to furnish complete equipments for bookbinders promptly. 
Write for catalogue, prices, terms, cash discounts, etc. 


Latham Machinery Co. 


Main Office and Factory — 195-201 S. Canal Street, CHICAGO 














ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO THE CHICAGO OFFICE 






































Phone Private Exchange 414 









Me, 
—- 


~ Designing... SV 
_Photography [i 






ROPES | 


Latham ee nes 1904. 
195-201 So. Canal St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: - 

We wish to say that we have been using the Latham Monitor 
wire stitcher for the past four years, and that we now have three of 
these machines in successful operation, and are highly pleased with 
them. 

The expense for operation and repairs have been a mere tri- 
fle and we believe from our experience with them, that they are the 
best wire stitcher on#the market, and take pleasure in so recommend- 
ing them. 

They are the acme of simplicity in construction, and their 
ability to use small sizes of wire and the short stitch makes the ex- 


pense of operation a minimum, both in the cost of wire and the time 


SUNSET PHOTO ENGRAVING Co 


KC Lue. 


of trimming books. 


Yours truly, 








NEW YORK STORE, 8 Reade Street 
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THE HUBER PRESS 


Is finely built. 

Will give perfect register. 
Will give rigid impression. 
Will give greatest distribution. 


We claim the most durable machine 
manufactured. 


Is used by the most efficient and 
successful printers—they are our 
endorsers. 


Let us show you the Huber Press. 


We desire your judgment on its merits. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


IQ to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., New York. 


AcgEnts, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
AcenTs, SypNey, N. S. W., PARSONS BROS., Stock Exchange H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


Building, Pitt Street. : 
AGENT, ENGLanp, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 


WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
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Our 
Doubletone Inks 


We are the inventors and sole manufacturers of DOUBLETONE INKS. 

We have registered the nnme DOUBLETONE as a trade-mark—it is our property. 

We are the leaders—there is no second. 

Some claim they could make them, but don’t want to do it. 

Some claim they make them, too, but “‘ wouldn’t advise you to use them.” 

Transparent, isn’t it > 

If you want to ure DOUBLETONE INKS, do you want to get the real thing, or 
do you wish to deal with the ‘‘also rans” > 

We know you're not exceedingly anxious to buy some one else’s sour grapes. 

But you would want to buy DOUBLETONE INKS if you knew all about them. 

They will make your business grow. 

They will make money for you—and make it quickly, too. 


It is not like investing thousands of dollars in new machinery or equipment “to keep 
up with the procession.” 


A few dollars invested in DOUBLETONE INKS will help you lead it. 
And every one of those dollars will bring back five —or more. 
Every job you do with them will bring you more jobs, and at good prices. 


Doubletone Inks represent the one improvement in printing of which the printer him- 
self gets the principal advantage. 


The best printing done all over the world is done with DOUBLETONE INKS. 


We shall be more than glad to send you specie book, printed by De Vinne, and 
descriptive booklet. 


We shall be still more glad to get the orders from you which we know will follow. 


Our Main Office and Factories. are at 146th St. and Park Ave., New York City. 
Our Western Branch is at 45 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 
Our Downtown Branch is at 23 Frankfort Street, New York City. 


When we hear from you, you will hear from us. 


Sigmund Ullman Company 
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BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


L. H. BISSELL, PR&SIDENT, also President ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


One, Two and Three Years Courses. 


Finest equipped plant in the world for teaching PHOTO-ENGRAVING in all of its branches ; in charge of thoroughly skilled 
instructors. Full particulars as to rates for short courses, lodging for students, etc., on application to the President. 


BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO- ENGRAVING 
831 Wabash Ave., Effingham, III. 








Souvenir Advertising Calendars 











ARE YOU INTERESTED IN | IMPORTED FANS 


An entirely New and Original Novelty. 


THINGS EASTER CARDS, FANS, 
THAT WALL POCKETS, 
ADVERTISE HANGERS, BANNERS, 


CUT-OUTS, SHAPES, 
|< I! PICTURE CARDS, 
IF SO, e WRITE FOLDERS. 
ARSHALL NOVELTIES IN WOOD, 
ANUF’G CO METAL, LEATHER 









= 
190-192 Fifth Avenue 

CHICAGO, U.S.A Blotters, Sheet and Mounted 

. : ‘ ' Pi E For thi have the most original and attractive 
or this season we have the mos al 2 a 

ictures, tc. novelty ever offered to the advertising public, consisting 
MANUFACTURERS of Imported Lithographed CUT-OUTS and SHAPES, to 
I M P Oo RT E R Ss i - F pal h He Gees ae elves in auch a UR ee as to cok 
. jlete the design. T articles produce such a gorgeou 
For A dve rtising an d SRA naeAtheene effect that they ‘will be preserved for thelr 
JOBBERS ° beauty long after-the pad has been used. Your line ot 
Premium Purposes Advertising and Premium Goods wil! not be complete 


without these up-to-date novelties. 


Lonc - DisTANCE TELEPHONE, MAIN 4254 

















DESIGNS ORIGINAL WITH US. 
NDAR PAD Largest Assortment of Sizes and Styles. 
Prices the lowest consistent with quality. 
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The Only Successful Block 
WESEL Patent 


Iron Grooved Block 

































Carefully examine the illustration, and you 
will find proof that on this block more can be 
accomplished than on any other device for hold- 
ing plates ona press. Each plate can be shifted 
in all directions without affecting any other plate. 
Narrower margins can be obtained. Quick and 
perfect register. Indispensable for three-color 
printing. No chase or locking-up material re- 
quired. Plates wear longer. Make-ready is 
quicker, and is permanent. No spring in forms. 
Changes of forms made rapidly and easily. 
Hundreds of users have invested from $12,000 
to $60 in these blocks. Send for list of users 
and testimonials. When name and size of bed 
of press is given, price will be quoted promptly. 
State character of work to be done. This 
block is not only the best, but the most 
economical. 





zy ~n 
Patented November 13, 1900. 


Router and Beveler ior Harris Press Plates 

















Wesel Patent Combined Flat and Curved Plate Routing 
Machine, with Beveling Attachment, for curved 
plates 5 to 18 inches diameter. 





These machines rout and bevel curved plates for the 
Harris and other rotary presses, in diameters ranging from 
5 to 18 inches. One of them does flat work also; flat 


Ae INEW.VORES 


Ew ESEE MECE 





Wesel Patent Curved-Plate Routing Machine, Style B, with table 26x 26 inches. They have both the straight-line and 
Beveling Attachment, for plates for 10 x 12 and : 
15 x 18 inch Harris Presses. radial arm movements. 









F.WESEL MFG. CO. Sic beartora Sirect, CHICAGO 
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Gage Printing Co., Ltd. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





August 24, 1903. 


CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY CO., 





Newport, Ky. 


Gentlemen:- 





We beg to advise you that after having tried 


C R AWL E : your bundling press in competition with two other makes we 


find yours to be superior in every way and have decided to 


BUNDLING PRESS retain same. It seems to be not only very well made and 


of good materials,but the quickest, most powerful and most 
HAND HOLE STYLE convenient in action of any machine we have ever seen. 


We also find it to handle a wide range of sizes, being in 








Best in design, strongest, simple 

and easy to operate, and rapid. this respect far ahead of its competitors. 
In ordinary use can develop 
3,000 pounds pressure. 

Light enough to take to work. check will. be forwarded in due time. 


You may send invoice for same as proposed, and 


Yours very truly, 





MAKERS OF CRAWLEY ROUNDER AND BACKER 


GAGE ; 
The Crawley Book Machinery Co. inc.) deco he ry 


NEWPORT, KY., U.S.A. 




















merican Lead and Rule Cutters 


are unequaled in every essential that goes to make a perfect cutter. They are unrivaled 
in ease of adjustment, in speed, in accuracy — permanent, uniform, ever-the-same accuracy 
—in capacity and wide range of measures. They possess many valuable features found 
in no other similar machine. They are earning money, saving money, for thousands. 
Why not for you ? 


SENT ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 79, RESPONSIBLE 


end of that time you are satisfied with the cutter, keep it and pay for it. If not, return it. 











ALL DEALERS . Msp No. 1, not graduated, $7.00 | No.2,....... $10.00 
SELL THEM o = PMO ees. cotai's. Gener $12.00 




















H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


158 E. Huron Street, Chicago 








JOHN HADDON & CO., London, Sole Agents for Great Britain 








v 
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THES L.,L.. SIRRET CORPORATION), 


GEOGRAPHERS AND ENGRAVERS 


61 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MAPS 
CHARTS, 
PLANS, 
DIAGRAMS, 
LINEAR 
wORK 
PHYSICAL MAP OF 


THE UNITED STATES 


THIS 1S A SAMPLE OF SOME OF OUR MAP DRAWING. IN ITS EXECUTION IT APPLIES TO OUR GENERAL TREATMENT 
OF OUR WORK, FOR ALL, AS WELL AS SPECIAL LINES, YOU MAY WISH TO HAVE US PREPARE FOR YOU 








SREY on 7 


MANNING 


DESIGNERS, ILLUSTRATORS 
YE NG | SANG & PBT 




















WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN HIGH-GRADE WORK FOR CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS, ETC. 
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WRIGHT, BARRETT & STILWELL | St. Paul 
ALLING & CORY _ Rochester-Buffalo-Pittsburg 
THE WHITAKER PAPER CO, Cincinnatt 


r Chicago 
e Minneapolis 
DETROIT PAPER CO. ots e i. « # Die 
UNION CARD AND PAPER CO. New York 
BENEDICT PAPER CO. . . Kansas City 
. ° Indianapolis 
‘Louisville 
; . Baltimore 

G. F. SMITH & SON, Trafalgar Bidgs., Charing Cros, London, W. C., England 


HULL, ENGLAND DRESDEN, GERMANY VIENNA, AUSTRIA 
ro and 11 North Church Side Alois Ebeseder, Opernring 9 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 


H, A. MOSES, President and Treasurer _ 
MITTINEAGUE, MASSACHUSETTS: US. A. 
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ENAMELED 
e BOOK 


Whitest, Highest Finish 
and the Best Printer 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR FINE CATALOGS 
AND WHERE BEST RESULTS ARE DESIRED 





I 








The Champion Coated Paper Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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Cheres aA Weason 


WHY EVERY PRINTER 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
SHOULD KNOW THE 
BERLIN INKS BETTER 


Et’s Yust This 




















S%. through with a view to perma- 
nency. It certainly should be a 
source of never-ending satisfaction to any 
printer to know that his ink will retain its 
life, not only when it’s applied, but when 
it’s dry—when it’s years and years old. 
That’s the satisfaction users of ‘Berlin Inks 
feel. Are you one of them? You should be. 


BERLIN INK & COLOR CO. 


Eleventh and Hamilton Streets, PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS RICHMOND, VA. 




















Printing Inks, Varnishes, Dry Colors, Bronzes 
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The Discriminating Printer 


Whose work advertises itself in the exquisite 
perfection of its presswork, finds in the Whitlock 
the perfection of mechanism, convenience and 
adaptability. 











For a Dividend-Paying Press—USE 


THE WHITLOCK 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 
OF DERBY, CONN. 


AT THE SALES OFFICES BELOW: 


121 Times Building, NEW YORK 309 Weld Building, BOSTON 














Western Agents—AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


Southern Agents: European Agents: 
Messrs, J. H.SCHROETER @®& BRO., 44 West Mitchell St., Atlanta,Ga. Messrs. T.W.@® C.B. SHERIDAN, 46 Farringdon St., London, Eng. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK CITY. NEW ORLEANS. 





BRANCHES: 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1832 


There are all sorts of Paper Cutting Knives, but 


Simonds’ Jnives are the Best! 


They combine the advantage of high-grade steel, even tempered cutting edge. 
The user does a little, the knife does the rest. 


Simonds Ranufacturing Co. 


FACTORIES: 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


ADDRESS KNIFE DEPARTMENT. 














PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO. | 
























AN INK-QUEST 


Apply DOXINE to a half-tone, etching, 
or electro plate that you think you have 
thoroughly cleaned with benzine or other 
cleaner, and notice it remove some more 
ink that had been left to harden and fill 
up the cut. 

DOXINE alone completely takes up the whole 
ink, both oil and pigment, and leaves a plate 
as clean as when new. Try it for this pur- 
pose, and many other practical uses about 
the printshop. 


DOXINE is put up in 4-lb. and 8-lb. friction-top pails, 
and sells at 12'4 cents per pound. Each pound of 
Doxine more than equals one gallon of benzine in 
efficiency. 


DOXINE is made by 
THE DOXO MFG. CO., Clinton, Iowa, 


and is sold at Chicago by THE AMERICAN TYPE 
Founpers Co., BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, CHAM- 
PLAIN & SMITH, and INLAND Type FouNDRY. 











LET US BEAR THE 
BURDEN of your s# 
Circular Letter troubles 











OU print from time to time a number of 

circular letters. You have difficulty in making 

them look exact/y like genuine typewriting, 
you have difficulty furnishing typewriter ribbons 
to match, your customer gets mad and takes his 
entire account away from you. 


On the other hand, you secure a complete 
outfit for operating 


The Neidich Process of 
Duplicating Typewriting 


from us for Ten Dollars ($10), shipped on thirty 
days’ trial. You get a good price for your work, 
give satisfaction, attract new trade and hold it. 
Isn’t it worth the Ten Dollars? At least it ought 
to be worth two cents to learn more about it. 


NEIDICH PROCESS CO. 
1038 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















¢, 
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For NEW YORK CITY and vicinity : 
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Established 1830 
Now about 


Knives 


TRADE 

















The first  Wer-Geit Knife you —&— 


get will look like this 





TRADE 


The second “Wiero- Grom Knife will look like this 


MARK 





They will be a/#ke in temper, size, finish and quality. 
WHY? Because they are "Dental 


MARK 


And you can geta DUPLICATE of either No. 1 or No. 2 any time. 


Written warrant if you wish. 


~L.COES & CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


G. V. ALLEN, 10 WarRREN ST., NEw YORK. 


wa —— 


La 


( 
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Satisfaction from First to Last 


From the ‘ w To the 
First a Finished 
Proof Job 














Buffalo Inks 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 
BUFEALO, N.Y. 
















The Rhodes 


Automatic MaKe-Ready Blanket 








C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
CHICAGO—279 Dearborn St. PRINTING PRESSES Works—Westerly, R. I. 
Times Bui.pinc, 41 Park Row, 


New York, December 11, 1903. 
Ruopes BLANKET Co., 290 Broadway, New York City : 
Gentlemen, — Please enter our order for twelve (12) Rhodes Blankets. 
Each Blanket to measure 24 x 66 inches. 
Please have these sent to us at this office, packed in good shape for export. 


Very truly yours, C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
By Dickinson. 








For Platen, Cylinder and Rotary Presses 


Write us for price, sample and further information. 


THE RHODES BLANKET COMPANY 


290 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS. 


Frencu Novetty Apv. Co., Sunday Call build- 
ing, Easton, Pa. Manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers in calendars and other adver- 
tising novelties. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, James- 
town, N. Y. 


AIR BRUSH. 


Tuayer & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


Butter, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe 
st., Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, An- 
nouncements, Invitations, Tickets, Society 
Folders, Masquerade Designs, etc. 

CRESCENT Empsossinc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See ‘‘ Embossed Folders.” 


BOOK COMPOSITION AND PLATES. 


Tue Vai. LinotyPe Composinec Co., Cleveland, 
hio. Largest exclusive house in the United 
States; highest grade of bookwork; special- 
izing the business permits quick service and 
close prices. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hicxox, W. O., Manuracturine Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ 
machinery, numbering machines, ruling 
pens, etc., 

ee sae C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New 

ork. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND 
OTH. 


Tuomas Garner & Co., manufacturers, 181 
William st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Stave, Hipp & Metoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., 
Chicago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Granp Rapips Boxwoop Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 


HammMonp Printers’ Surpty Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Big discounts. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 

Missourr Brass-Type Founpry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


Crescent Empossine Co., Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. Manufacturers of the famous Crescent 
Calendars. Large line. Write for prices. 

TasBeR-CHANEY Company, LaPorte, Indiana.— 
Manufacturers of calendars for the printing 
trade. Large line of artistic copyright sub- 
jects. Write for samples and prices. 


CALENDAR PADS. 


THE Svuttivan Printinc Works Co., Court 
and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 33 
sizes and styles of Calendar Pads for 1905. 
The best and cheapest in the market. 
Write for sample book and prices. 


5-10 


CARBON BLACK. 
Casot, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
CuHaAMPIoN CoatepD Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Snueparp, Tue H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


’ 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Arttantic Carson Works. Prepared charcoal. 
E. goth st. and E. Bdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COATED PAPER. 
Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND Copper Piate Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York. Celebrated satin- 

finish plates. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 


Swirt, Georce W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J. 
Machinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DIE SINKERS. 


WacENnFoHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, 
New York city. High-grade work. 


DIE SINKERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


Lau, Frank, 725 Sansom st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Die sinker, steel and copper plate engraver. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Rincuer, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photoengraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREO- 
TYPERS. 


Biomcren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood en- 
gravers. 

Bricut’s “ Orp Re.iasteE” St. Louis ELec- 
TROTYPE Founpry, 211 North Third street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Work in all branches. 

Empire City Exectrotype Co., 251 William 
st., New. York. John G. Hurmuze, fine 
electrotyping. 

Frower, Epwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York city. ‘Good work quickly done.” 
Hornsy, Rospert, 277 Mulberry street, New 

York city. 

Hurst Erectrrotyre Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 
Juercens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 
Kettocc, A. N., NEwspaPER Co., 73 West 
Adams st., Chicago. [Electrotyping and 
stereotyping. Also large variety miscella- 

neous cuts. 

McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 

Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a spe- 

cialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son., Boston, Mass. Stock 

cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

RoweEtt, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good 

work and prompt service. 

Wuitcoms, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 





Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF ELECTROTYPE 
MACHINERY. 


Loveyoy Company, THE, 444 and 446 Pearl st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ MACHINERY. 


WEsEL, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 189 
Fleet st., London, E. C. Complete line of 
most advanced machines, all our own make. 

Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ METAL. 


Great WesTEeRN Smettinc & Rerininc Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


Crescent EmpossinG Co., Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. Folders for Announcements. To- 
grams, Lodges, Societies and all special 
occasions. eautiful illustrated catalogue 
showing 250 designs mailed free of charge 
to any one in the trade. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Crescent Empossine Co., Plainfield, New fer 
sey. Catalogue Covers, Show-cards, Labels 
and Specialties in Fine Embossed Work. 

Freund, Wo., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the —* lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 
Spruce street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES. 


StruppMaNnn, C., & Co., 260 Hudson ave., 
West Hoboken, N. J 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Emboss- 
ing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


FreunD, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel- 
die sinkers and embossers. Write for sam- 
ples and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


Ciasp Envetope Co., 66 Park place, New York. 
Iways in stock. 

SaMuEL Cuppres Enverorpe Co., St. Louis, 
Chicago, New York. 

Unitep States Envetopr Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for 
high-grade papeteries. Seventy-five different 
lines of toilet papers. Quick deliveries — 
best values. Order of U. S. E. Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., or any of its following DIVI- 
SIONS: 


Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 


onn 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
PF. Kellogg & Co., Sprin eld, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 





U. S. E. Co., Fine re Div., 
orcester, Mass. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 








ETCHING ZINC—GROUND AND 
POLISHED. 


American STEEL & Copper Pate Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York. 


FACSIMILE TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 


PiaisteD PrintinG Co., 116 William st., New 
York. Printers, stationers and lithographers. 


FOIL. 
CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Dexier Forper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
Cnampion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 

ones & Co., 56 Carter Lane, Lon- 
don, E. C., England. Write for samples. 

McLaurin_ Bros., 217-219 Mercer st., New 
York. Non-curling ‘‘ Renowned.” 

Pirie, Atex., & Sons, Lrp., 33 Rose st., New 
— “Celebrated” brand lies perfectly 
at. 


SAMUEL 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 
Autt & Wisorc Co., Tue, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 
Bernard, F. A., & Son, Star Printing Ink 
Works, 116 Monroe st., Chicago. 


Krentz, E., & Co., Walton av. and 144th st., 
New York. Manufacturers of lithographic 
and printing inks. 

THALMANN Printinc INK Co., St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha. Mfrs. job, book 
and colored inks. 


Uxtimann & Puitrott Mrc. Co., Tue, office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Boston Printinc Press Mrc. Co., 176 Federal 
st., Boston, Mass. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 
LancuaceEs Printinc Company, 114 Fifth ave., 
New York. Books, magazines. 7 Nao plates. 
New York Lasor News Co., 2-6 New Reade 
st., New York. Books, magazines, news- 
papers. 
Rooney & Orren Pre. Co., 114-120 W. 3oth st. 
New York. Publishers’ work a spouiaity. ‘ 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION FOR THE 
é TRADE. 

Kettocc, A. N., Newsparer Co., 
Adams street, Chicago. ae 

Racine Linotype Co., Racine, Wis. 
catalogue composition. 

Western New York Newspaper Union, Dele- 
van, N. Y. 


Book and 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Bratcurorp, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, 
hicago. 

Great Western Smettinc & Rerininc Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Leap & Metat Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE TRADE. 


GoEs LirnocraPHinG Co., 158-174 Adams st., 
Chicago. Established , 1879: Color and 
commercial work. Stock certificate and 
bond blanks, calendar pads, diploma and 
— blanks. Samples and prices on appli- 
cation. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Campion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 








LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Rosert, & Co., New_York and Chicago. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic Print- 
ing Inks, Park Lithographic Hand Presses. 
—— of Lithographic stones and sup- 
plies. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mart Pirate Co., 73 W. Adams st., Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


Tue Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
87 Nassau street, New York city. The 
Special Agency of the Trade made "=p, of the 
Paper, Books, Stationery, Printing, Publish- 
ing and kindred lines. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Briatcurorp, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton st., 
Chicago. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING 
MACHINERY. 


Jenney Evectric Mec. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates ManuFacturinG Co., 83 Chambers st., 
N. &: hicago, 144 Wabash avenue; 
Factory, Orange, N. J.; London, Eng., 34 
Queen st., Cheapside, E. C. Sole manu- 
facturers of Bates anp Epison Automatic 
Hand Numbering Machines. No connec- 
tion with any other firm of similar name. 
Send for Booklet 9. All first-class stationers 
and rubber-stamp manufacturers sell these 
machines. 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 
AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 
EarpLtey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New Yor! 
Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, 
New York. 
Morcans & WILcox 
New York. 


Osweco MacuineE Works, Oswego, New York, 
makers of nothing but cutting machines. 


Mrc. Co., Middletown, 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


BraDNER SmitH & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Exrtiot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Spe- 
cialty, parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of 
ledger and linen papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Dalton, Mass. 


PAPETERIES. 


Unirep Statrs Enverorpe Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. A full line of papeteries made 
at 


Morgan Envelope Co., ringfield, Mass. 
VU. ¢ E. Co., Fine Si2, SPT shield, 
Worcester, Mass. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 
Biromcren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 
Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 


FRANKLIN Encravinc & ExectrotyprnG Co., 
346-350 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





PHOTOENGRAVERS. 

Kettey, S. J., Enc. Co., Binghaniton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 

PENINSULAR ENGravinc Co., Evening News 
building, Detroit, Mich. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Half-tone, 
line and wax engravers. 

SANDERS EnGrRAVING Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photoengravers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CHEMICALS. 


Serpner & Eneguist, 87-95 Richardson st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Perchlorid and sulphate 
of iron, etc. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY, 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY 
AND APPLIANCES. 
WeseEt, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Complete outfits a specialty. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ FRAMES. 


Fisuer & HorrMaNnn, 12 Morris st., New York 
city. Manufacturers of photoengravers 
contact printing frames, etc. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne_ave. and Berkeley st., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOENGRAVING. 
Kettocc, A. N., NewspaPer Co., 73 West 
Adams street, Chicago. Half-tone and line 
engravers. o 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Ketton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 
124 Baxter street, New York city. 


PRESSES. 

DupLex Printinc Press Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss PrintinG Press Co., 16th street and Ash- 
land avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers news- 
paper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 

Hoz, R., & Co., New York and London. 

Manufacturers of printing presses and mate- 

rials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ ma- 

chinery. Chicago office, 143 Dearborn st. 


PRESSES—CYLINDER. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 


PRESSES—HAND AND FOOT POWER. 
Kersey Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES— JOB PRINTING. 


AmeERIcAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 


Earptey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


BrowER-WANNER Co., type, cases, chases, mo- 
tors. 298 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “‘ Type Founders.” 
Goopricu, Jas. E., Co., Geneva, Ohio. Print- 


ers’ cabinets, type trays, stands, etc. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 








PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


HaMMonD Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st. 
(opposite. City Hall), Providence, R. I. 
Hartnett, R. W., Co., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. Patent steel furniture and 
other Bag ag 


Vom. F, Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
aeudaee: Brass and steel rules, galleys, 


electric-welded chases, mahogany and iron 
stereotype blocks, composing-sticks, wire- 
stitchers, rule and lead cutters, self-inking 
proof presses, saw tables. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 
Kennepy, T. E., & Co., 


cinnati. Printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand ayer. Sell Barnhart’s 
type, Huber cylinders, Gordon and Uni- 


versal jobbers, 


other goods. Quote best prices. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


MorcGAns & Wie Mrc. Co., Middletown, | 


New Yor! 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


BENDERNAGEL & Co., 521 Minor st., 
phia. Vitalized gelatin for rollers. 


New York, also 413 Commerce st., Phila. 
Curcaco Rotter Co.; also tablet composition, 
114-116 Sherman street, Chicago. 
Dietz, Bernnarp, Grant and Mercer streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 

GRAYBURN, JOHN, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding g ue. 
Hart & ZuceEtpeR. Rochester, N. Y. Also 
Flexible Tablet Glue, 15 cents per pound. 


Witp & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, | 


Mass. Established 1859. 





337 Main street, Cin- 


rown & Carver cutters and | 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


Type FounpErs Co. See list of 
‘Type Founders.” 


AMERICAN 
branches under ‘ 


RE-ENGRAVING AND HALF-TONE 
WORK A SPECIALTY. 


Brock, Henry, 240 E. 28th st., New York. 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 
CAMPBELL, NEIL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 
SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 
CaTHcaRT, 
ork. yramid Brand Cords. 
STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


Weset, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Also brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPE AND TISSUE PAPERS. 


Myers, B. & O., 16 Beekman st., New York. 
os a and tissue papers, brush and ma- 
chine. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ METAL. 


| Bratcnrorp, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, 


Chicago. 


| Great WeEsTERN SMELTING & ReFininG Co., 
Philadel- inzi i 
| Kansas City Leap anp METAL tg 14th 
BincHAM_ BrotHers Company, 406 Pearl st., | 


173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 
and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, M 


TIN-FOIL PAPER. 


CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 
McLaurin Bros., 217 Mercer st., New York. 


TOILET PAPERS. 
Unitep States EnvELoPpE Company, Springfield, 


ass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet | 
Div., | 


geoers made at Morgan Envelope Co. 
pringfield, Mass. 





oun, & Co., 115 Franklin st., New | 


| AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. 


TRANSLATION. 


Lancuaces Printinc Company, 114 Fifth ave., 
N. Price-lists; commercial catalogues. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co., greatest output, 
ao prog selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest cimen 
book. Branches — Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, _ Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minnea olis, Kansas City, Denver; Port- 
land, Spokane and Seattle, Wash.; Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Cal.; Vancouver, 
B. Special dealers — Atlanta: Dodson 
Printers’ Supply Co.; Dallas: Scarff . 
O’Connor Co.; Toronto: Toronto T 
Foundry; London, England: M. P. Mc oy, 
Phoenix place, Mount Pleasant, W. C.; 
Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 


| — A. D., & Son Tyee Co., 63- 


Beekman st. -» New York c 


| HamMMonD PRINTERS’ Supply Co., ya Eddy st., 


Providence, R. I. Discount, 25 per cent. 

Hansen, H. C., type founder and manufac- 
turer of printers’ supplies. 190-192 Con- 
gress street, Boston, Mass. 

IntanD Type Founpry, S. E. corner rath and 
Locust sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe st., 
Chicago; 49 E. Swan st., Buffalo. Inven- 
tors of Standard-line Unit-set Type. 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 


Bryant, Jas. M. Commercial, medical and 
horticultural subjects. Est. 1873, 706 Chest- 
nut st., Philadelphia. 


Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 


WOOD TYPE. 


See list of 


branches under “ Type Founders. 


| a Woop Tyre Co., 818 E. sth st., New 


reglet, 


ork. Manufacturers wood type 
Write fi for 


furniture, cutting sticks, etc. 
catalogue. 

Hamitton Mrc. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and 
warehouse, Middletown, N. Y. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, cases, cabinets, gal- 
leys, etc. 











We always 
have on 


hand 


Rebuilt 
Folding 
Machines 


of other 
makes, 
which we 
can 

sell cheap 
and 
guarantee 
in good 
condition. 














The Anderson Section-Folding Machines 





Are built 
either 
drop-roller 
or 
gauge-feed, 
either 

one or two 


folds. 


Write for 
Circulars and 
Prices. 





CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS, 222-329 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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| IF YOU USE THE CELEBRATED 











SCOTCH 
LINEN 
LEDGER 
PAPERS 











| YOU WILL REALIZE THAT THEY 








| ARE THE BEST | 





PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S. A. 


PARTICULAR 




















We Point.With Pride 





POSTAL 
BRINGS 
BOOKLET 


McGINTY PAPER FILE & FEED GAUGE CO., Doylestown, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN,— My experience would cause me to pay 
$25 per set for the McGinty feed guides, if that were their 
cost. They are worth it, and now I wonder how I ever 
va = to do work with the so-called patent gauge pins. 
‘* McGinty,” when set for a job, is just the same at 
the po of the run as at the beginning; for register or 
colorwork they are easily and quickly set, and are more 
solid than the quad. I find that one can ‘do all that you 
claim for them, and in a number of instances have found 
new uses that you do not mention. 
When ordering new platen presses, I will always ask 
that they be equipped with McGinty feed gauges. 
C. E. Fraticx, 
Manager Independent Publishing Co., 
Grand Island, Neb. 


I write to inform you that I am more than pleased with 
the newspaper file and binder and the McGinty adjustable 
feed guides I recently purchased from you. By use of the 
newspaper files I have saved much valuable time. I am at 
a loss to know how I could get along without them now. 
My men in our job department are unanimously of the 
opinion that there is only one feed gauge for job presses 
fit to be used — McGinty’s. When printers once know 
their value they’ll all have them, I. P. Corre, 

Sunday Call and Sentinel, Easton, Pa. 


Enclosed please find check in payment for the set of 
gauges you sent us some time ago. We were cdénvinced 
of their value long before the expiration of the thirty days 
allowed for trial. We would not be without them for five 
times the price of a set. Watter L. Bowen, 

The New Era, Riverton, N. J. 


rd To What Our Patrons Say: 


We have given your feed gauges a most thorough trial, 
and are so much pleased with: them that we would not 
care to go back to the old methods under any circum- 
stances. We had some hesitation in trying your inven- 
tion, because it has been our experience that the two 
elements of simplicity and reliability are generally want- 
ing in such contrivances, and they are, therefore, worse 
than useless. Yours, however, is all right, and ought to 
be in every printing-office in the land. We expect to put 
in another press before long, and will certainly equip it 
with your gauge. Enclosed ge our check to cover bill 
for gauges. F. Kaytor, Secretary, 

ane Tribune, Ebensburg, Pa. 


We received your letter containing bill for 24-inch file; 
after trying the same for a month, we find it to be every- 
thing that is recommended for it. It works very success- 
—t and is the most complete paper file we have ever 
tried. 

Advise us by return mail what the lowest cash price 
will be for one dozen. Davin J. Berry, 

Manager Clipper Publishing Co., 
Greensburg, Pa. 


The most convenient and cheapest newspaper file ever 
invented. It is, in fact, a newspaper file and binder com- 
bined, lately patented, "and useful to all who desire to 
preserve newspapers in cleanly, convenient and durable 
condition. To newspaper publishers it is almost invalu- 
able.— The Mining Journal, Frostburg, Md. 

The new invention is of real merit. As soon as its 
conveniences are recognized there is little doubt but that 
it will eventually replace the old stick files in every news- 
paper office, hotel and library in the country.— Enterprise, 
Newtown, Pa, 
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Advance ‘*No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists, nor one 


which contains more valuable ‘meat.’ ’’ 


Wire Stitcher Che British Printer 


A Reliable Machine within 





For all members of the Printing Trades. Entirely practical. 


reach of every printer Acknowledged as the technical instructor of the craft. 

Tells all about trade progress. Is itself a sample of the finest and 

SIM PLE | a eee ee issue is oe a - of a a 

or “‘lifting.’’ Every number contains pictorial reproductions in half- 

DURABLE pace phar colors. THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of three-color 
and its best exponent. 

GUARANTEED PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 
MANUFACTURED BY === $2.00 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy, 25 Cents. 
{ : Subscriptions will be received by THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago. 
SARANAC ELECTRICAL MFG.CO. PUBLISHED BY 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. LEICESTER and LONDON 



































Perfection Cover and Book Papers 


Wire- Stitching 











Always Satisfactory 


TRADE MARK 


Manufactured by 


t™:J.L.Morrisonco.| JAMES WHITE @ CO. 
60 Duane St., New York PAPER DEALERS 
LONDON LEIPZIG TORONTO 210 Monroe S CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Copperplate Engraving 
ano Sterl Die Embossing 


FOR THE TRADE 


Wedding Stationery, Calling Cards, Monograms, Crests, Addresses, 
Book Plates, Booklet Covers, Letter-Headings, Envelopes, etc., etc. 





NO PRINTER SHOULD BE WITHOUT OUR SAMPLES 


Write for particulars. 


Largest Plant in the Middle States. 


Wm. Freund &» Sons 


174-176 State Street, :::: CHICAGO 

















DO YOU KNOW WHY 


The Carver & Swift Stamping Press 


‘IS IN THE LEAD? 





Some of the Users are 


Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md..........e.eeseeees 1 machine. 
Young & Selden Co., Baltimore, Md.........cccccvccscccce 2 machines. 
Carter, Rice & Co., Boston, Mass... .0scescccccessesssiecs 1 machine. 
Forbes Litho. Co., Boston, Pa uh eS cua koa penton sawiw oee 1 machine. 
Robert Gair Co., "Brooklyn, BESO srabinlole o e-nie Re ewe Owe eee 2 machines. 
William Freund & Sons, Chicago, Ill........cccccccccseces 2 machines. 
Phenix Enevaving Co., Chicago, Wl. ccc cies. cece ec twns 1 machine. 
Guy B. Seeley, Chicago, (| a An Seer carer mrcor I machine. 
Western Engraving & Embossing Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 1 machine. 
Dickinson Bros., Grand ete, HOU. 6 ciara si pitino sory eciemaie 1 machine. 
Te. Ac. BEE 050, , EAMMRBRENSIREI ONT, 0A -5.0,5%5 0 -019'0.0 010 0: 5:10 050s 4.6/0 04a 2 machines. 
William B. Burford, In janapolis, MID ogi ais yulerecepeeeleaiee 1 machine. 
Colgate & Co., Jersey WUE eo oo ateisve cite sy sre ors b:s avvine wwrebis aise 1 machine. 
rao nan Seg Job Ptg. Co., Louisville, Ky............... 1 machine. 
Gugicr 1itho.. Co., DEMWAMKCS, WIS. o:6-F oin6 ic 55:0 se sede sees 1 machine. 
Milwaukee Lace Paper Co., Milwaukee, haben ben ee koe 2 machines. 
Bee AC. TEN, ELOY, UE Soe. </o.ery- 6. 66:400- 4 ib: 9 5:09 bios sib 80s 1 machine. 
eaaiieck aeitno. Cox, -Bromtreal, Qeebec.....:. oc.si:6:0i0 0405060 1 machine. 
“gy ay Ptg. Co., Nashville, RCE seis. o:uin Fic Wee kie wiv a elera Wo nee 1 machine. 
Si sts AGRNIICWs) STOW. OEMs 6,0;6 0:00:60: 5.0 6 00014 54) vln-sie'vie-we-e a's 1 machine. 
R. E. Noble ova 6: NCW WOR s seiscawset wees ens 1 machine. 
RI A ONE IE vo oh: 05 01a Bible: Waldo: 0s 60.6 OOK bib DELEiermS ECS 3 machines. 
Samuel C. Ridley, New York.......s.ssseeseeeeccecsceces 2 machines. 
Eastern Advertising Co,, Pawtucket, R. I. ....0cccscccccescee 1 machine. 
Chas. H. Elliott Co., Philadelphia Sreraib oie ete ravaeta bariale:eLwialeraee 1 machine. 
Stephen «Greene: Co, SR UAMel UIA. « o:c:0:0.6/s:6:0:0.6i0:e 010 o'6:'5-6.6 0-006 1 machine. 
MRM 24. PARKING ACO... POND IE 5 6.6.4 '0.6:010:6 00:6:00 0-4 eee 1 machine. 
Wilkam* Mann: Co... PIIAGCIDRIAs 6:6:0.6:5.5:00 sccceecessvesesoe 1 machine. 
Williams & Marcus, Philadelphia....cccesccccccccvcsccecs 2 machines. 
Be, EAE, Be RENEE 65 oo: ev ace elasb in swiss guera'e 8 iw whe 69:0 1 machine. 
Buxton & Skinner Stationery Co., St. Louis, Mo........... 2 machines. 
August Gast Bank Note & Litho. Co., St. Louis, ‘Cee I machine. 
Roberts & Heineman Engraving & Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo...1 machine. 
Woodward m= Tiernan Pte. ‘Co... St: Lovie, Mois. ssccesccee — machines. 

BLOW? C DIGEIGW,. ots WAG, EUs 6.6.6.0 cso sie'nre-6:0'sexce.tres\es 1 machine. 
Pott Meee Mt AROS MUI 50.5 01559 6 6:0 brs. 0: 5:00: 010) 0:0 0's ecnspsree I machine. 
Maverick- Clarke Litho. OL, Ne UOINO,, WER. .6.0:6:5+.cce0eloe 1 machine. 
Payot, Upham & Co., San Francisco, Rb nbirethew ine eeeud 1 machine. 
Lowman & Hanford Stationery & Ptg. Co., Seattle, Wash...1 machine. 
DOtGHGe IRE... TOCONEO, SOLOEs ocd 4)0'0-0'0'60 0 0:6:4'0:0:6 £006 6. 808ee ¥ machine. 
Hart & Riddell, toner MOTD ye gnversrers ele: sibie's-srae-V ne oaieitteso las I machine. 
Troy Times Art CORRS ON HN se sin ince. oye 610-015, sseroluiove.a/s’o\o-axsis 2 machines. 
United States Government Printing-office, Washington...... 4 machines, 
United States Government Printing-office, Manila.......... I machine. 
Bullard Ptg. House, Wheeling, W. Va.......s.cccccececes 1 machine. 
Raeder Blank Book & Litho. Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa.......... 1 machine. 
Whitney Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass......seeee- eeaweeie +I machine. 


C. R. CARVER CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


The Carver & Swift Stamping Press & Mfg. Co. 


Write for Booklet 





N. E. Corner Fifteenth Street and Lehigh Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 JORDAN STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 
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DID you ever hear of QUOINS being measured by THE FOOT ? 
AnD FOR TRIAL SET 


LL THAT’S IN THE PICTURE... ] ao 








2:-Quoins 


ALWAYS READY 


Guaranteed 
One 
SIZES |: 
yey 

* . Al 
3% _ 6% = Sizes 
5% in. 8% in. 





Long Quoins that Fit the Furniture 








Even Pressure the Full Length 














Notice! They stay put. Mee 











. e How Many FEET IN ONE 
Figure: DozEN OF EACH SIZE ? 


Lynchard Square Lock Quoin Co. so.o im vozens 


No. 284 Washington Street, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY For Sale by all Type Founders and Dealers. 


—— 

















Chas. Hellmuth 


MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR 


KAST & EHINGER 


Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 


Printing and I N K S and you 
Lithographic ; } many more. 
SPECIALTIES Midget Counter 


A perfectly made, accurate counting machine. 


FINE Bi-tone Inks, None as well made. 
Counts to 100,000 and repeats. None more 
HALF-TONE Three-Color accurate. None with as aie Taio 
BLACKS PROCESS It will keep your theory estimates correct with 


for job and practical work. 
se ree INKS AS ACCURATE AS THE BEST — COSTS LESS. 


BRILLIANT COVER INKS By mail postpaid on receipt of ONE DOLLAR. 


Registered mail, eight cents extra. 


























in various shades and combinations 


Unsurpassed Proving Blacks CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. Ltd. 
_ 607 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Our Steel Run Stands include Brackets on top, save floor space, 


OFFICES AND { 46-48 E. Houston St., NEw York 
357-359 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO : fit your own cases, and save youmoney. Write usabout your wants. 


FACTORIES : 














Typographic Numbering Machine 
Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat 


“ Se WN Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
iC e printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 


VITECIAED 


We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, and having a thorough 
knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have produced the APEX as the highest point in the 
art of making/this class of goods, and the APEX in the hands of many users has proved to be the 
best, without exception. References and prices on application. 


nice aoe New York Stencil Works 
port ace extirely from Steel and 100 Nassau Street 33 3 NEW YORK CITY 
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Bargains in Cylinder Printing Presses 


Guaranteed. Thoroughly Rebuilt, and Actually in Storeroom. 





793— ere Two-Revolution Job and Book. Bed 48 x 64, cylinder 
45 x 64, four form rollers, form cleared by form rollers 44x61, rack, 
screw and table distribution, front fly delivery, wire springs, trip, 

side, steam and overhead fixtures, extra heavy press throughout. 


486—Potter Two-Revolution Job and Book. Rebuilt. Bed 44x 60, 
cylinder 40 x 60, form cleared by form rollers 39 x 56, 8 column quarto, 
rack, screw and table distribution, rear tapeless delivery, air springs, 
trip and back up, 4 track. 


786—Scott Two-Revolution Job and Book. Bed 43x60, cylinder 
38% x 60, form cleared by all rollers 38% x 58, 8 column quarto, 
air spring, rack, cam and table distribution, 4 rollers, rear tapeless 
delivery. 


648—Cottrell & Sons Two-Revolution. Rebuilt. Bed 42x 60, cylin- 
der 3934 x 59%, form cleared by rollers 39 x 57, 4 roller, 8 column 
quarto, 2 track, with extra support under impression, rack, cam and 
table distribution, air springs, rear tapeless delivery. 


770—Huber Two-Revolution Job and Book. Rebuilt. Crank move- 
ment, bed 39% x 52, cylinder 34 x 52, form cleared by rollers 38% x 49, 
4 roller, 7 column quarto, rack, screw and table distribution, 2 track, 
with extra heavy support under impression, cylinder trip, front fly 
delivery. 


743—Campbell Two-Revolution Job and Book. Bed 37 x 52, cylinder 
34% x 52, formed cleared by form rollers 34x49, 7 column quarto, 
with special chases, 4 form rollers, 2 track, with extra support under 
impression, rack, screw and table distribution, front fly delivery, 
cylinder trip, wire springs. 





766—Camphbell Two-Revolution Pony. Bed 23 x 28, cylinder 19 x 28, 
form cleared by form rollers 19 x 25, 2 form rollers, rack, screw and 
table distribution, 2 track, wire springs, front fly deliv: ery. 


788—Babcock Reliance Drum. Bed 34 x 52, cylinder 30% x 52, form 
cleared by all rollers 30 x 48, 6 column quarto, air springs, rack and 
cam distribution, tapeless delivery. 


789—Cottrell & Babcock Drum. Bed 33 x 46, cylinder 32% x 46, form 
cleared by all rollers 29 x 43, four rollers, rack and screw distribution, 
air springs, tapeless delivery, 6 column quarto. 


595—Potter Drum Cylinder. Rebuilt. Bed 32% x 46, cylinder 30% x 46, 
form cleared by form rollers 29% x 44, 2 rollers, wire springs, 2 track, 
6 column quarto, rack and screw distribution, rear tapeless delivery. 


792—Babcock Standard Drum. Bed 29 x 42, cylinder 26 x 41, 2 form 
rollers, air springs, tapeless delivery, form cleared by all rollers 25 x 38, 
8 column folio, rack and screw distribution. 


708—Hoe Drum Cylinder. Rebuilt. Bed 26% x 34, eylinder 24% x 34, 
form cleared by rollers 23 x 34, 6 column folio, 2 roller, 2 track, wire 
springs, rack and screw distribution, rear tapeless deliv: ery. 


745—Campbell Drum. Bed 31 x 31, printing surface of cylinder 21 x 31, 
6 column folio, 4 form rollers, 4 tracks, screw and table distribution, 
tapeless delivery, wire springs. 


544—Hoe Drum Cylinder. Rebuilt. Bed 21% x 24, cylinder 21 x 24, 
form cleared by rollers 19 x 24,2 2 roller, rear tapeless delivery, 2 track, 
wire springs. 





If you don’t see what you want, write for Bulletin. We havea large number of other good presses. 


BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY HOUSE 


REBUILT 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 


48 and 50 North Clinton Street 


H. Bronson, Manager 





PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 


| TELEPHONE, MAIN 224 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








The Best in the World! 














OUR 


ROUTERS 


We are ready to prove it. 
Just give us the chance. 
Ten different styles Rout- 
ers suitable for any purpose. 


Guaranteed 1ust what we claim and sold on 30 days’ trial 














Permitting you to be the sole 
judge regarding the merits of 
the machine. 


You don’t pay for 
the machine until 
you are satisfied. 


Price positively the lowest 





















We save you money if you 
give us the chance. 


Send for our catalogue of 
Stereotype, Electrotype 
and Etching Machinery. 





Address 






Murray Machinery Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Tuts Paper Mane sy ° PrinTED wITH Pxoto Curomic Coors 
THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO. PHOTOGRAPHED DIRECT MANUFACTURED BY 
Hamitton, Onto, ; Tue Autt & Wisorc Company, 





Cincinnati, New York, Cuicaco, 


Cotor PLaTes AND PRINTING BY Sr. Louis, Toronto, Lonpon 
q E nTo, Lonpon. 


Tue Unitrep States Cotortyre Co 
Denver, Coto, 
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Turning 


) @ this Hand Wheel 
\ automatically Progresstbhe Printers 


adjustsall parts 
of the ALL KNOW THAT 


Dae Lithographed 


lant a o Pads 


A revelation 
Are the BEST. 





















in ease 
~~ 5 of operation and Our Samples for 1905 are now ready. 
direct current quality of WRITE FOR THEM. 
motor. 


work. Large Assortment of Sizes and Styles. 








Progressive Printers 


USE OUR LINE OF 


Stock Certificate and Bond Blanks 
There Are None Better. 


Complete Sample Set sent prepaid on application. 


MONASCH Lithographing Co. 
18-20 4th St., N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











BOSTON WIRE STITCHER CO. 


OFFICE AND WORKS, EAST GREENWICH. R. I. 


All Automatic 


with MEGILL’S 

AUTOMATIC 
tcf" REGISTER 
Barone GAUGE 

















All _Autogauge 


with MEGILL’S 
PLATEN GUIDES 
GAUGE PINS Value beyond 


prices. 


GAUGES and quality 








STYLES AND PRICES IN VARIETY . , WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 











The FIRST in the World, BEST and LATEST 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, Patentee and Manufacturer, 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 











I t f the 1 t plants 
I ogeete cant tea aaa aes _ JAPAN PAPER. CO. 
imitation typewritten letters, and 36 EAST 2list STREET, NEW YORK 


turn them out by the thousand or 
million in every style of 


TYPEWRITTEN ‘svste'sei -High Grade 


EXACTLY MATCHING. * Imp orte d Pap ers 


Printing-ink Makers everywhere claim 

to supply ink and ribbons exactly match- 

ing. Sometimes they can, but these 
‘“sometimes ’’ are about as rare as straw- 


berries in January. I manufacture my 
own ink and ribbons and guarantee a perfect match at all times. Iam 
prepared to furnish same in either green, blue, black or purple, to prin- 
ters and others operating their own plants, at the following prices: 





(A Deckle-Edge J apanese | 
Hand-made Cover Paper 


INK for Circular Letter Printing, carried in stock, in size 22 x 27 
ewes ¢ ss 8s S $2.50 MM, Rothschild at 25 Dollars per ream. 


Seeeter Ribbons Exactly cincuLaR LETTER SPECIALIST 
SAMPLE SENT ON viotietainainte 








atching, per doz. . . $5.00 
Special Prices in Quantities. 96 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Fe HARRIS — 
MUTOMATIC PREY 
COMPANY? 


















































NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER LAST 
(TWO OF THE DULLEST MONTHS 
THE COUNTRY HAS KNOWN FOR 
MANY YEARS) WERE BANNER 
MONTHS FOR US, IN ORDERS AS 
WELL AS SHIPMENTS. 

GOOD WORK AT A GUARANTEED 
MINIMUM OF 5,000 PER HOUR DOES 
IT. WHEN DULLNESS THREATENS, 
THE WISE PRINTER PREPARES TO 
MEET COMPETITION AND BUYS 
HARRIS PRESSES. 




















a annnan sansa dS SnSeNaRNENNNIS 


Write asking questions as to all our many 5,o00-per-hour presses. 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


CHICAGO — OLp Cotony BuILpDING N I | ¥ E S ) O H IO NEW YORK — 26 CorTLanpT STREET 





For machines in countries other than the United States and Canada, 
address the Anglo-American Inventions Syndicate, Ltd., 19 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E. C., England. 
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Scene in Compartment Car on The California Limited 


California 


The Compartment Car on The California Limited 
adds the finishing touch to a superb train.....Provides seclu- 
sion for those who wish it.....Each compartment has two 
double berths, lavatory, toilet, ample baggage racks and 
electric lights....May be used en suite, for family parties. 


The California Limited runs daily between Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Diego and San Francisco on a practically dustless (oil-sprinkled) track. Less 
than three days to southern California. Visit Grand Canyon of Arizona 
en route— a mile deep, miles wide and rainbow-tinted. 


Our illustrated booklets, mailed free, will help you rightly plan a California tour. Address 
General Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 





A 


Santa fe 
WD 


ALL THE WAY 
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The land of vineyards and orchards, of shining ¢ 
™ sea and snow-capped mountains, health- -giving air and @ 
revivifying climate, the vast health resort to which the 4 
} American people repair each year in increased numbers, 
{ is best reached via 


! The OVERLAND LIMITED ‘ 


fe the luxuriously appointed daily train from Chicago. 

se Less than three days en route; electric-lighted throughout. 
Its splendid equipment is the result of such painstak- 

ing study and liberal expenditure as to fully meet the 

requirements of modern travel on what is undoubtedly 

the most luxurious train in the world. 

Solid through train with buffet smoking car, barber, } 
bath, unsurpassed dining car service, Pullman drawing- H/ 
room and private compartment sleeping cars, superbly U 

; fitted library and observation car, with Booklovers 
2 library, telephone, individual electric reading lamps @ 

BS ue and other devices for the comfort of travelers, $i 
B® leaves Chicago via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
, AND NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


ydaily at 8.00 p.m. A second fast train to San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles leaves Chicago daily at 11.35 p.m. _ MUR NGO}, | 

























us x 










All agents sell tickets via this line. r 
Send 4-cent stamp for booklet on California, or 2 cents for PA C | F i GC 
pamphlet describing The Overland Limited ‘ 
and the route. 









W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., ©. & N.-W. RY. 
3 CHICAGO, ILL. 
NWISI 
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Lloyd Design and 
Lloyd Quality 


ELECTROTYPING, STEREOTYPING 
AND ENGRAVING MACHINERY 


merit has kept Lloyd Machinery in the lead 

for over twenty-five years. A quarter of a 
century of strict adherence to the golden rule has 
made a host of customers among the largest and 
best platemaking concerns in the world. This is 
the foundation of the Lloyd reputation and the Lloyd 
guarantee which goes with every shipment. It 
means up-to-date design and conscientious work as 
well as a thorough understanding of requirements. 
Particular machines for particular people. Write 
us for a list of good things. 


’ | ‘HERE is no sentiment in business; particular 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


200 SOUTH CLINTON STREET :: :: CHICAGO 











| COLORED 

‘ROPE STOCK 

Meva Evevet 
VERY 

| STRONG 





NOVELTY 
COLORED 


BEST 
MANILA 


. TOUGH 


STOCK 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. “FOOL PROOF.” 
STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


15 South Sixth Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U. S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 

Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all purposes, under the following 
trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet: 

ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 


126 William St., New York. 





COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co. 


iSO WASSAU. STREET, NEW YORK, N., Y. 





ND it came to pass that there ap- 
peared a Bond Paper of great 
strength and substance, and the 

name thereof was Superior Bond. And 
Lo, it was good, and the people bought 
abundantly of it, for it was always the 
same. It was uniform, and they were 
much pleased. Price, 7%c. per |b. 
Full line. Single and double sizes in stock. 


E. S. ROOKS & COMPANY, 
127-129 MARKET STREET. CHICAGO. 
Telephone, Main 3550. 








Yes, Comfortably Busy,| WHITMORE Mre. Co. 


thank you, but I can find a HOLYOKE, MASS. 


place for that Special Machine MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 
you have in mind. I will 


DESIGN it for you and you can Surface Coated Papers 


build it; or I’ll have it built for AND 
you under my supervision. I Card Board 


have been doing it for your 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


competitors for seven years. 
SAM’L HOLLINGSWORTH, M. E. LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 


Post Office Building Plainfield, New Jersey 





LINEN PAPERS 
WITH THESE WATERMARKS 


CRANES 


98 y  _18°Vb8 
LINEN Recoro “4nese WALL LINEN 


ARE ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. . 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOK. 
CRANE BROS., PAPER MAKERS, 
WESTFIELD. MASs. 








The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHI1O 








Foot BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 


Power 


Perlorator Tl | i Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 
\ INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


\ “, Saturating and Drying Machinery, Plating 
: Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 












af 
-” Write us for prices and further particulars 


PRI NT ERS)|Ifina hurry, sg" 
ROLLERS ATLAS 


BEST AND visi IN USE ELECTROTYP 
TABLET GUM ee 
We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 


service and best work. We can please you. 
GODFREY & CO. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 
909 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 76 To 82 SHERMAN StT., CHICAGO 























L. Martenson & Co. 

=== MACHINSS == 

Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty 


186 and 198 South Clark Street, 
Sixth Floor, Rear. CHICAGO. 














CARBON 
BLACK 





MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. SUNSET. 
ELF. BANNER. 






























PIRIE’S CELEBRATED 
GUMMED 
a"" PAPERS 
Non-curling. Strongly adhesive. Specially manu- 


factured for printing and lithographing in colors. 
Samples and prices on application. 














MILLS— ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch—ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose St., New York. 


S. P. Shotter Company 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
SAVANNAH. CHICAGO. 


Rosin Oils 


All grades and gravities for making 


PRINTING INK 


PINTER SR 
a CureAte 


Covering almost every cut needed 
either in your own or any other class of 














business. Have our catalogues on file 
and you will always find just the cuts 
you need. 

Drop us a line and we will tell you 
how we are co-operating successfully 
with over 2000 printers and publishers. 


THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 
147-153 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








‘TELEPHONES, MAIN 2520 AND 2541. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy 


(INCOR PORATED) 


139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 


cAmerican Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
cAndroscoggin Wood Pulp Board, 
W. O. Davey @Sons’ Tar Board, 
“Diamond S” Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
cArt Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe. 


A TIME-SAVER FOR 
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POLISHED ZINC AND GOPPER PLATES 
% GLOSSOID BRANDS > 


OUR ZINC GIVING RESULTS NEARER TO SOFT ZINC 


Superior Quality 


Finer Lines 


Attractive Prices 


DRAGONS BLOOD-——CHARCOAL——PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Star Eugravers’ Supply Co. 
81 and 83 FULTON STREET 


TELEPHONE, 139 JOHN 





NEW YORK CITY 





Gaining a Circulation, 


Five hundred valuable ideas and suggestions 
gleaned from the experiences of 
publishers everywhere 


By CHARLES M. KREBS. 


Price, One Dollar, postpaid. 


The Funland Printer Co. 


116 Nassau Street 
New York 





130 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 


BONNERWITH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS IN 
43) 


Calendars and Bans 


Easter Cards, Fan Handles, etre. 


FACTORY : 
963-967 DEKALB AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Largest line of Imported and Domestic Goods 


Send for Catalogue, Discounts, Terms, etc. 





West-Porket 
flanual of Printing 


A full and concise explanation of the 
technical points in the printing trade, for 
the use of the printer and his patrons. 














Cable of Contents 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe, 
— Capitalization —Style: The Use and Non-use of 
Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, Quotations — 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof— Proofreaders’ 
Marks — Make-up of a Book — Imposition and Sizes 
of Books—Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type 
Standard — Number of Words in a Square Inch — 
Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point 
System — Weight of Leads Required forany Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound — To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers — To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling — Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Copyright—Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes— Standard Sizes of News- 
apers— Leads for Newspapers — Newspaper 
Measurements — Imposition of Forms. 


Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 
86 pages; 50 cents. 


Ghe Juland jdrinter Co. 


116 Nassau Street 120-130 Sherman Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 





‘KEYSTONE PHoto Arc LAMP” 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
SAVES 75°° IN CURRENT: AND 75‘: IN TIME 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
KEYSTONE BLUE PAPER CO., S10 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 160 Abams St., CHicaAco, ILL, 











Come, let’s talk it ower 


If our METAL is 
good enough for 
the“Inland,” why 
not for you? 

GREAT WESTERN 


SMELTING AND 


REFINING CO. 
Cc H I C A GO 

















WHY YOU NEED IT! 
Another Reason— No. 2 


Acme Ink Reducer 


Saves ink. A small portion of Acme Ink Reducer 
mixed with old inks will make them as good as 
new, and will not affect the quality or color of the 
ink used. It readily mixes with any color of ink 
(no matter how old or stiff the ink may be) without 
injuring the most delicate tint, and while its drying 
qualities on paper can not be surpassed, it will not 
dry onthe press. @ Send us your trial order and 
carefully note the facts and results of this second. 
reason. @ Samples free. Postpaid. 


ACME COMPOUND COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARBON PAPERS 


AND 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


For Printing Imitation Typewritten Letters 
MITTAG & VOLGER’S 
SUPERLATIVE INKS 


In connection with their Typewriter Ribbons to 
insert addresses represent the most 
perfect work of its kind. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
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